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COAL RESOURCES OF CANADA 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Housrt or Commons, CANADA, 
Monpay, March 15, 1926. 


Resolved,—That a Committee composed of Members of this House be 
appointed to investigate our present sources of supply of Anthracite and Bitu- 
minous coal, the dependability of such sources, and whether the price paid by 
the Canadian consumer is fair and reasonable; and to also enquire as to the 
methods of mining and delivering Canadian coal in the best and cheapest way 
to all parts of the Dominion, for the purpose of giving employment to our 
workmen, freight to our transportation companies, and thus effecting a saving 
of money now spent for this commodity in other countries. 

Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


THurspAy, May 6, 1926. 

Resolved,—That the Special Committee appointed on Monday, March 15th, 

to investigate our present sources of supply of Anthracite and Bituminous coal, 

the dependability of such sources, and other matters in relation thereto, be com- 

posed of the following members, viz: Messieurs Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, 

Campbell, Flemming, Garland (Bow River), Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, 

MacDonald (Cape Breton South), McLean (Melfort), Neill and Nicholson, 

with power to send for persons, papers and records, and to report from time to 
time. 

Attest. a 

ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Wepnespay, May 12, 1926. 
Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Cantley be substituted for that of Mr. 
Nicholson on the said Committee. 
Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Turspay, May 25, 1926. 
Ordered,—That the said Committee be given leave to print their minutes 
of proceedings and the evidence taken by them from day to day, for the use of 
the members of the Committee and of the House; and that Rule 74 in relation 
thereto be suspended. 
Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


WEDNESDAY, June 9, 1926. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be given leave to sit while the House 
is In session. 


Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE TO THE HOUSE 


FIRST REPORT 


Hous of Commons, of CANADA, 
Tuurspay, May 20, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our sources of supply of 
Anthracite and Bituminous coal, and other matters relating thereto, beg leave 
to present the following as their 


First Report 


Your Committee beg to recommend that they be given leave to print their 
minutes of proceedings and the evidence taken by them from day to day, for 
the use of the members of the Committee and of the House, and that Rule 74 
in relation thereto be suspended. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
E. A. LAPIERRE, 


Chairman. 
SECOND REPORT 


WEDNEsDay, June 9, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our sources of supply of 
Anthracite and Bituminous coal, and other matters relating thereto, beg leave 
to present the following as their 


SEconp REporT 


Your Committee beg to recommend that they be given leave to sit while 
the House is in session. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
fy. Ae LAPIR RE, 


Chairman. 
THIRD AND FINAL REPORT 


Turspay, June 22, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of 
supply of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources, and 
whether the price paid by the Canadian consumer is fair and reasonable; and to 
also enquire as to the methods of mining and delivering Canadian coal in the best 
and cheapest way to all parts of the Dominion, for the purpose of giving employ- 
ment to our workmen, freight to our transportation companies, and thus effecting 
a saving of money now spent for this commodity in other countries, have the 
honour to present the following as their 


Tuirp AND Finat REpPoRT 


Your Committee on the 6th of May was constituted by resolution as 
follows:—Messieurs Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Campbell, Flemming, Garland 
(Bow River), Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, MacDonald (Cape Breton South), 
McLean (Melfort), Neill and Nicholson. On the 12th of May the name of Mr. 
Cantley was substituted for that of Mr. Nicholson. 


Vi 


——— 


vi SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Your Committee held fifteen meetings, examined twenty-eight witnesses for 
evidence, and also held a conference at which the Premiers of New Brunswick 
and Ontario, the Minister of Lands and Mines of New Brunswick, the Attorney 
General of Nova Scotia, the Attorney General of Manitoba, and the Provincial 
Treasurer of Ontario, attended. 

In order to avoid duplication of evidence, your Committee have had before 
them the report of the Senate Committee, 1923, on the Fuel Supply of Canada, 
and also the proceedings of the House of Commons Committee on Mines and 
Minerals, 1923, on the Canadian Fuel supply. 

Your Committee are of opinion that they have obtained valuable evidence 
and have collected important data. In this latter particular, they were ably 
assisted by the Deputy Minister of Mines, the Secretary of the Dominion Fuel 
Board, and the officials of the Canadian National Railways. 

Your Committee are also of opinion that their investigation has covered 
some only of the questions referred to them, The situation was not as fully 
investigated as the Committee had hoped. Therefore, the evidence obtained 
should not be considered complete as the Committee could not obtain all the 
information they desired because of lack of time. 

Your Committee are also of opinion that this investigation ought to be 
- resumed and continued at as early a date as possible next session of Parlia- 
ment. 
Your Committee have agreed to report for the consideration of the House 
and the Government the following recommendations which were agreed to at 
their last meeting, namely :— 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Trial shipments of western coal——That trial shipments of Alberta domes- 
tic coal be made by rail and lake under the supervision of the Dominion Fuel 
Board in order to ascertain the possibilities of moving Alberta coal in large 
volume with modern loading and unloading facilities; 


2. Legislation —That such legislation be enacted as will encourage the pro- 
duction of domestic coke from Canadian coal, and to make Canada as far as 
possible, independent of foreign sources of supply of domestic fuel; 


3. Co-operation with the Provinces—That the Government invite the co- 
operation of the Provinces in the establishment of standards of quality, and 
regulations governing the shipment and marketing of coal and coke; 


4. Dominion Fuel Board.—That the Dominion Fuel Board which has greatly 
assisted in the effort to solve Canada’s fuel problem be encouraged to continue 
and enlarge its work; 


_ 5. Duty on coal.—That the duty of 50 cents per ton, now imposed on 
bituminous slack coal be extended to apply to anthracite small coal, known to 
the trade as “ Buckwheat and Pea coals”; 


__ 6. Assrstance to production of Maritime coal—That the Government con- 
sider the question of granting some assistance to encourage the enlargement of 
the markets of Maritime coal; 


7. Exemption of duty—That the exemption from duty on foreign coal for 
bunkering ocean going ships be withdrawn; 


8. Coal handling facilities—That the Harbour Commissions of Montreal, 
Toronto and Hamilton be asked to co-operate in arranging better coal handling 
facilities at their ports in order that dispatch may be effected in unloading and 
loading coal from boats entering their harbours, and that the said Harbour 
ree bite be asked to make substantial reductions in harbour dues on Cana- 

ian coal; 
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9. Transportation cost—That the Railway Commission be asked to ascer- 
tain and report upon the cost of carrying coal from the Alberta mines to Port 


Arthur and Fort William; 


10. Assisting test and rail movement.—That early consideration be given by 
the Government as to the advisability of renewing the vote in the estimates for 
the purpose of assisting the rail movement of Canadian coal, of which the unex- 
pended balance was $180,000; 


11. Coal bunkering facilities at Vancowver—That before sanctioning any 
scheme by the harbour authorities of Vancouver to erect public coal bunkering 
facilities, that the matter should be very carefully considered as regards what 
effect such might produce on the coal mines of Vancouver Island inasmuch as 
coal might be brought in as ballast from other countries at such a low price 
as would result disastrously to the local coal mines; 


12. Increasing freight haul.—That it would be advisable to have an investi- 
gation and report made by the officials of the Canadian National Railways 
upon the possibility of materially increasing the average freight train load, either 
by improvements to the line in gradients or otherwise, or by increase in traction 
power, with a view to reducing the cost of the rail haul from Alberta to the 
head of the lakes, and also upon the cost of effecting such improvements, 


Your Committee also beg to recommend that their proceedings and evidenee 
which have been printed from day to day for the use of the Committee, and the 
members of the House, be revised for corrections and suitably indexed by the 
Clerk of the Committee, and that three hundred copies of same in English, and 
fifty copies in French, be printed for the use of the members of the Government, 
and for the use of the Dominion and Provincial Fuel Boards, and the members 
of the Advisory Fuel Board. 


A copy of the Committee’s proceedings, evidence and data is appended to 
this report for the information of the House. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
E. A. LAPIERRE, 


Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


CommitTtTEE Room 429, 
Friwpay, May 14th, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our sources of supply of 
coal and other matters relating thereto, assembled pursuant to notice, at 11 a.m. 


Members present:—Messieurs Bury, Cantley, Flemming, Gershaw, Howden, 
Lapierre and MacDonald (Cape Breton South)—7. 


Mr. Cantley moved that Mr. Armstrong be elected as Chairman of the 
Committee. 


Mr. Armstrong was reported absent. 


Mr. Howden then moved that Mr. Bury be Vice-Chairman. The motion 
was declared carried. 


Mr. Bury presided. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the Order of Reference regarding the 
powers which it granted in respect to the question of transportation and gener- 
ally all matters relating to coal supply which the Committee had in mind to 
investigate. Said Order of Reference, it was thought, contained all such powers. 

Ordered,—That the clerk of the Committee obtain for each member copies 
of the reports and evidence of the special committee of the House of Commons 
for 1921 and 1923, and of the Senate, for 1923. 

It was also ordered,—That the clerk write to the following companies with 
a view to obtaining data or evidence respecting the cost of water transportation 
of coal:— 

The British Empire Steel Corporation, Limited, Montreal; 

Mr. Aird, Canadian Import Company, Board of Trade Building, Montreal; 
and the general manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., Montreal. 


The Committee then adjourned until Wednesday, May 19th, at 10.45. 


V. CLOUTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Wepnespay, May 19th, 1926. 


When the Committee met at 10.45, a quorum could not be reported, there 
being but four members present. The House had sat until 4.32 am. After 
some fifteen or twenty minutes waiting for a quorum, the clerk was asked to 
issue notices convening the Committee at 2.30 p.m. 


-The Committee met at 2.30 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Bury, took the 
Chair. 


All members of the Committee were present. 
The Minister of Mines was in attendance. 


Upon the Minutes of proceedings of the organization meeting of the Com- 
mittee being read, their accuracy relative to the election of the Chairman was 
questioned. 


Discussion followed. 
1x 
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Mr. Howden moved that the Minutes as read be approved. 
There was further discussion. 
Mr. Howden’s motion carried on a division. 


Mr. McLean then moved, seconded by Mr. Howden,—That Mr. Lapierre 
be Chairman of the Committee—Motion carried. 


Mr. Lapierre took the Chair. 


A memorandum submitted by the Minister of Mines, suggesting investi- 
gation into transportation cost for moving coal by rail and water from the coal 
areas of Nova Scotia and Alberta to the provinces of Quebee and Ontario, was 
considered. 


Discussion followed as to the scope of the investigation which the Com- 
mittee had in mind to pursue; also as to witnesses the Committee might desire 
to examine for evidence. 


Mr. Garland moved,—That a sub-committee be appointed in respect of 
witnesses to be heard and in respect of the scope of the Committee’s investi- 
gation. 

It was agreed that the Chairman appoint a sub-committee of three members, 
and Messrs. Armstrong, Cantley and Garland were appointed as such. Said 
appointment was confirmed. Mr. Garland proposed that Mr. Armstrong be the 
convener of this sub-committee, which was agreed to. 


Upon the question of hearing evidence at the Committee’s next meeting, 
Mr. Armstrong proposed, and it was resolved,—That the Deputy Minister of 
Mines be invited to appear before the Committee for evidence. 


The name of Mr. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Dominion Fuel Board, was 
also suggested, but it was thought that Dr. Camsell would most likely occupy 
the whole time. 


The Chairman informed the Committee that they had not been given the 
power to print their proceedings and the evidence taken. Mr. McLean moved,— 
That the Committee obtain leave to print their minutes of proceedings and the 
evidence taken, from day to day, for the use of the members of the Committee 
and of the House, and that Rule 74 in relation thereto be suspended.—Motion 
carried. 


Ordered,—That a report be accordingly prepared recommending such leave 
be obtained. 


The Committee then adjourned until Friday, May 21st, at 11 a.m. 


VY. .CLOUTIRE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


—_____—- 


ComMMiITTEE Room 436. 
Fripay, May 21st, 1926. 
The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Flemming, 
Garland (Bow River), Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, MacDonald (Cape Breton 
South), McLean (Melfort), and Neill—10. 


In attendance:—The Deputy Minister of Mines, Mr. Camsell, and the 
Secretary of the Dominion Fuel Board, Mr. Hotchkiss. 
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The Minutes of proceedings of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The First Report of the Sub-committee in respect to witnesses and the 
scope of investigation was presented, read and considered, 


Referring to the third paragraph of the said report, Mr. Armstrong sug- 
gested that the following names might be added to the list, viz.: 


Mr. Wm. Buchanan, Coal and Coke, London. 

Mr. J. A. Ellis, Fuel Controller for Ontario. 

Mr. Thomas Foster, Mayor of Toronto, and 

Mr. Thomas Draper, President and General Manager of The McMurray 
Asphaltum & Oil Limited, Edmonton. 


After some consideration, it was moved by Mr. Armstrong,—that the 
names of Messrs, Buchanan, Ellis, and Foster be included in the said third 
paragraph,—Motion carried. 


The Committee will give further consideration at their next meeting regard- 


_ ing the name of Mr. Draper. 


Mr. Charles Camsell was called and examined in respect to coal pro- 
duction in Canada, classes of coal mined, coking of coal, routes of shipment, 
rates of freighting, etc. 

In the course of the evidence given considerable data was requested to be 
prepared. Mr. Camsell was also asked if a copy of the map now uscd to 
illustrate his descriptions could be produced in miniature for the Committee’s 
record. Mr. Camsell will give said requests his best attention. 


Mr. CAMSELL retired. 


Upon the question of evidence for the next meeting, Mr. Armstrong moved 
that Mr. Hotchkiss be heard,—Motion carried. 


The Chairman read a letter received from Mr. Harry Aird, Director of 
the Canadian Import Company, Montreal. 


Mr. Flemming moved that Mr. Aird be heard at the next meeting,—Motion 
carried. 

Discussion followed as to whether the western and eastern situations in 
respect to supply of coal, etc., should be considered separately; and if so, 
should not the western situation receive first consideration. 

The discussion continuing, Mr. Garland gave notice that he would move 
at the next meeting as to the advisability of investigating the western situation 
first. 


The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday, May 25th, at 11. 


VeTCEOU PIER, - 
Clerk of the Committee. 


CoMMITTEE Room 486, 
Turespay, May 25th, 1926. 
The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Flemming, 
Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, and McLean (Melfort). 


In attendance:—Mr. Harry Aird, representing the Canadian Import Com- 


- pany, Montreal, and Mr. C. P. Hotchkiss, Secretary of the Dominion Fuel 


Board. 
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The Minutes of the last meeting were read, and approved with correction 
made in the fifth paragraph thereof in respect of Mr. Thomas Draper. 


Upon the question of witnesses to be called, Mr. Armstrong desired the 
Committee to consider the importance of the evidence which might be obtained 
from Mr. Thomas Draper upon such phases of our investigation as for instance, 
the unloading and delivery of coal, the equipment used, etc. The Committee 
agreed to have Mr. Draper appear at some future meeting, but no date could 
be fixed at present for his examination. 


On motion of Mr. Bury, the clerk was instructed that, when notifying 
witnesses for their appearance before the Committee, they be advised as to 
the particular information which the Committee desire so that data could be 
prepared by them. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of evidence. Mr. Harry 
Aird representing the Canadian Import Company, of Montreal, was called 
and sworn, 


Mr. Aird was examined regarding the moving of coal from Sydney, unloading 


at Montreal, the handling, distribution of same, cost of reshipment to ports of 
eastern Ontario, ete. 


Upon the order of business for next meeting, it was resolved on motion of 
Mr. Flemming that Mr. Cameron, secretary-treasurer of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation Limited, or some other representative of said Company, be 
heard; also Mr. Hotchkiss of the Dominion Fuel Board. 


The Committee then adjourned until Friday, at 11. 


Vo. CLOUTLER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


CoMMITTEE Room 436, 
Fripay, May 28, 1926. 


The Special Committee investigating coal resources of Canada, etc., met 
at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Cantley, 
Flemming, Garland (Bow River), Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, McLean (Mel- 
fort), and Neill. 


In attendance: Mr. Hotchkiss of the Dominion Fuel Board. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Four communications were read. These were replies received since the 
last meeting when the Committee had agreed upon certain evidence to be given 
before them. The communications read were from The British Empire Steel 
Corporation Limited, the Fuel Controller for Ontario, the Mayor of the City 
of Toronto, and Mr. Wm. Buchanan of London. 


Mr. Cantley moved, seconded by Mr. Armstrong,—That the fuel agents 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways be asked to appear before the Committee and bring with them detailed 
information as to tonnage of coal used on their roads, and to give some explana- 
tion as to why they use one coal or use another, having reference to Canadian, 
British, and American coals. Motion agreed to. 
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Mr. Garland moved that Mr. Ellis, Fuel Controller for Ontario, be heard 
next Friday,—Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Armstrong moved that Mr. Buchanan of London be asked to appear 
before the Committee next Friday,—Motion agreed to. 


The Clerk was instructed to communicate with Mr. Francis W. Gray of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation Limited and also with Mr. J. A. Creighton, 
Coal Merchant, of Owen Sound. Also that he endeavour to obtain copies of the 
Report of the Alberta Coal Commission, 1925, and copies of the Report of the 
Provincial Royal Commission respecting the Coal industry of Nova Scotia. 


The Committee then proceeded to hear the evidence of Mr. C. P. Hotch- 
kiss, Secretary of the Dominion Fuel Board, who was called and sworn. 


Mr. Hotchkiss was examined relative to the activities of the Fuel Board, 
also upon the situation, generally, in respect to supply of coal for industrial 
purposes. 


Mr. Hotchkiss will appear at some future meeting regarding the anthracite 
coal situation. 


The Committee then adjourned until next Tuesday at 11.00. 


V CLOTHE 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ComMITTEE Room 436, 
TuEspAY, June 1, 1926. 


The Special Committee investigating coal resources of Canada, etc., met at 
11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Cantley, Flem- 
ming, Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, and Neill. 


In attendance:—Mr. E. Fred McCourt, President, Industrial Coal, Co., 
Montreal; Mr. R. C. Vaughan, Vice-President, Canadian National Railways; 
Mr. George H. Jenkins, General Fuel Agent, C.N.R., and Mr. Hotchkiss, Domin- 
ion Fuel Board. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Four communications were read, all relating to evidence to be given before 
the Committee. Said communications were received from:— 

Mr. Vaughan in reply to letter of 29th May; 

Mr. Britt of the Canadian Pacific Railway; 

Mr. Draper of Edmonton, stating that he could arrange to be in Ottawa 
on Wednesday, June 9th; and 

Mr. Godman of the British Empire Steel Corporation Limited. 


The Committee considered Mr. Draper’s letter. 


Mr. Armstrong moved that Mr. Draper be heard for evidence upon. his 
arrival June 9th. 


Motion carried. 


The Clerk was instructed to communicate further respecting witnesses of 
the British Empire Steel Corporation, for Friday’s meeting. 
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The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. Mc- 
Court who was called and sworn. 


Mr. McCourt was examined relative to the importing of Seotch coal by 
his Company, transportation rates, distribution, ete. 


Mr. McCourt retired. 


Mr. Vaughan was called and sworn. 

Mr. Vaughan was examined relative to Canadian and American coal used 
by the Canadian National Railways, quantity of same used in the three zones 
described with the aid of a map. 

Mr. Vaughan very kindly donated to the Committee a bound copy of 
Green’s Marine Directory of the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Vaughan retired. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow. 


V. CLOUTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


CoMMITTEE Room 486, . 
WEDNESDAY, June 2, 1926. 


The Special Committee investigating coal resources of Canada, etc., met 
at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Cantley, Flem- 
ming, Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, MacDonald (Cape Breton South), and Neill. 


In attendance:—Mr. Norman Guthrie, representing the General Manager 
of the Canada Steamship Lines, Mr. Thomas Britt, General Fuel Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Mr. James Dougall representing the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, also Mr. Hotchkiss. 


The Minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 


Mr. Cantley submitted the question of having the Premiers of the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and Alberta appear before the Committee at 
an early date. After consideration thereof, the Chairman submitted that said 
question might be dealt with under the order of business’ for next meetings, 
which was agreed to. 


Mr. Guthrie, having obtained leave to address the Chair, informed the 
Committee of a letter he had received from the General Manager of the Canada 
Steamship Lines expressing his regrets that no earlier attention had been given 
to the Committee’s invitation to assist in the present investigation. 


Mr. Cantley moved that the Canada Steamship Lines be advised to have 
their representative appear next Tuesday. 

Motion carried. 

The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. 
Britt and Mr. Dougall who, after being sworn, were examined relative to 


quantity and class of coal used by the Canadian Pacific Railway on all their 
lines, comparative costs of eastern and western coal, etc. 


Witness Mr. Britt was discharged. 
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Witness Mr. Dougall will continue his evidence next Tuesday. 


Mr. Bury moved that Mr. Hungerford, Vice-President of the Canadian 
National Railways be -invited for next Tuesday. 


Motion carried. 


The Committee then adjourned until Friday, June 4th, at 11.00 a.m. 


V. CLOUTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


CoMMITTEE Room, 436, 
Fripay, June 4, 1926. 


The Special Committee investigating coal resources of Canada, etc., met at 
11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Cantley, Garland 
(Bow River), Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, MacDonald (Cape Breton South), 
McLean (Melfort), and Neill. 


In attendance:—Mr. Roy M. Wolvin, President, British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration Limited, Mr. Jas. A. Ellis, Fuel ‘Controller for Ontario, and Mr. Wm. 
Buchanan, Coal and Coke Merchant, London. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


A communication received from Mr. F. W. Gray of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation Limited, relative to the economic importance of the modern coke- 
oven to eastern Canada, and the full recovery of valuable by-products in the 
process of manufacture of domestic coke, etc., was read and considered. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. Wolvin 
who, after being sworn, Was examined relative to available coal from Nova Scotia 
areas, qualities of same, costs, distribution, ete. 


Witness Mr. Wolvin retired. 
Mr. Buchanan was called, sworn and examined relative to quantity, quality 


and distribution of Alberta coal which he received in box-car lots, costs at 
pit-mouth, transportation and distribution thereof. 


Mr. Buchanan in the course of the evidence he gave, exhibited a lump of 
Alberta coal taken from the upper seam of one of the Drumheller mines nearly 
two years ago. 


Witness Mr. Buchanan retired. 
The Committee adjourned at 1.20 until Tuesday June 8th, at 11.00. 


WC LouU rr: 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MR. ROY M. WOLVIN’S EVIDENCE, JUNE 4, 1926 


The Committee have had under consideration, at two of their meetings, the changes 
which Mr. Wolvin indicated in his evidence for correction. On Friday, June 18, by resolu- 
tion of the Committee, the Clerk was instructed to re-print 500 copies of No. 5 proceedings 
and evidence to include the said corrections. Of the more substantial changes made, the 
corrections indicated are taken as at pages and lines of the first edition as follows:— 


Page 110, line 42—Substitute the words thirty to forty cents for “about forty cents ue 
Page 111, line 37--Substitute $1.40 for “forty cents”. 
Page 112, line 14—Substitute $500,000 for “$300,000 ”. 

Page 112, line 17—Substitute $800,000 for “$400,000 ”. 

Page 106, line 19—Substitute roof for “routs”. 

Page 106, line 38—Substitute They paid the railroads for “ We paid”. 

Page 106, line 47—Substitute our for “ your ”. 

Page 107, line 4—Substitute through for “to” before the word “ Montreal ”. 

Page 107, line 11—Substitute Dominion Coal Company for “ Empire Steel Corporation ”. 
Page 108, line 5—Substitute Toronto for “ Montreal ”. 

Page 108, line 18—Substitute Sydney for “ Montreal ”. 

Page 108, line 39—-Substitute permit for “ prevent ”. 
Page 109, line 45--Strike out the word “not ”. 


Page 109, line 47—Insert before the word “There” the words At present in Montreal 
$2 to $4 per ton. 


Page 110, line 10-—Substitute coke for “ovens for coking”. 

Page 110, linc 18—Insert the words coke oven before the word “ business ”. 

Page 111, line 16—Substitute carriage for “loading ”. 

Page 111, line 17-—-Substitute the smaller for “those ”. 

Page 111, line 28—Substitute conveyors for “the barge”. 

Page 111, line 45—Substitute trimming for “ trucking”. 

Page 111, line 47--Substitute upkeep of for “running into ”. ; 


Page 112, line 15—Strike out “and dock” and add, withcut including cost of propert 
or dock. 

Page 118, line 5—Insert the word electric before “locomotive ”. 

Page 113, line 6—Substitute wire for “way”. 


Page 113, line 7—Substitute gaseous for “ caches”. 


Page 113, line 88—Insert non- after six per cent, and strike out the word “non” before 
(G Ef) 
producers ”. 


Page 114, lines 6, 7—Strike out the words “the whole of ” and insert eastern. 
Page 114, line 10—Substitute standardize for “secure ”. 

Page 114, line 18—Substitute grading for “buying”’. 

Page 116, line 18—Substitute bank for “back”. 

Page 117, line 28—After “$3.60” insert the words average cost at pit-mouth. 
Page 120, line 14—Substitute (Coke ovens for “ Another oven”. 

Page 120, line 19—Strike out the word “broken ”. 

Page 120, line 30-—Substitute outlet for “around”. 

Page 122, line 4—Substitute principals for “principal dealers ”. 


Page 122, line 11—Substitute ours they would not be doing business for “our they would 
be doing business too”. 


Page 122, line 19-—Substitute quality for “ quantity ”. 
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ComMiTTEE Room 436, 
Turspay, June 8, 1926. 


The Special Committee investigating coal resources of Canada, etc., met at 
11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Cantley, Garland 
(Bow River), Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, MacDonald (Cape Breton South), 
and McLean (Melfort). 


In attendance:—Mr. James Dougall of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Mr. 
David Crombie, representing Mr. Hungerford, Vice-President, Canadian National 
Railways, Mr. C. 8. Gzwoski, Chief Engineer of Construction, Mr. James Pringle, 
Asst. General Superintendent of Transportation, and Mr. I. V. Smart, Operating 
Engineer, all of the Canadian National Railways, also Mr. F. T. Cuttle, rep- 
resenting the Canada Steamship Lines. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The Clerk explained that he had unintentionally omitted to enter in the 
minutes a request made by Mr. A. W. Neil, M.P., that his evidence be heard in 
regard to the coal situation in British Columbia. Mr. Neill’s evidence will be 
heard on Wednesday. 


A communication and statistics supplementing the evidence given by Mr. R. 
C. Vaughan on June Ist, was ordered to be printed in the record. 


The Chairman informed the Committee that he had conveyed to the Hon. E. 
N. Rhodes, Premier of the Province of Nova Scotia, the Committee’s wishes that 
he be heard in conference with the Committee upon the coal situation of his 
province. 


After some discussion, Mr. Armstrong moved that invitations be likewise 
extended to the Hon. G. H. Ferguson, and also to the other Premiers of the Prov- 
inces of Canada who were in Conference at the present time in Ottawa.—Motion 
carried. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by the gentle- 
men above mentioned in attendance, who were sworn and examined upon various 
phases of transportation of coal by rail and water, rates of freight, tonnage hauls, 
etc. 

In the course of his evidence, Mr. Gzowski submitted a table showing freight 


operating results of the Canadian National Railways, which was ordered printed 
in the record. 


The witnesses, with the exception of Mr. Cuttle, who will be further exam- 
ined to-morrow, were discharged. 


On motion of Mr. McLean, it was ordered that the Intercolonial Coal Com- 
pany of Westville, N.S., and the Bras d’Or Coal Company of Little Bras d’Or 
be advised to prepare data and be prepared to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee upon their operations as coal producers and shippers when advised to ~ 
come to Ottawa. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow. 


V. CLOUTIER, 


Clerk of Committee. 
256582 


XVill SPECIAL COMMI1i154 
Morning Sitting 


ComMITTEE Room 436, 
_ Wepnespay, June 9, 1926. 


The Special Committee investigating coal resources of Canada, etc., met 
at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present.—Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Cantley, Flem- 
ming, Garland (Bow River), Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, MacDonald (Cape 
Breton South), McLean (Melfort), and Neill. 


In attendance—Mr. F. T. Cuttle, representing Canada Steamship Lines; 
Mr. Thomas Draper, President and Manager of the McMurray Asphaltum and 
Oils Limited, Edmonton; Mr. F. M. Wattles, Vice-President, Century Coal 
Company Limited, Montreal. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


A communication received from the President of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation relative to errata indicated in copy of evidence given on June 4th 
was considered. After some consideration, the Chairman and the clerk were 
requested to examine the changes requested to be made. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. Cuttie 
who was further examined relative to coal movements on the lakes, possible 
reduction of freight rates, etc. 


The witness was discharged. 


Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P., was called and examined relative to the coal situa- 
tion in the Province of British Columbia. 


Mr. McLean moved that the Committee obtain leave to sit while the House 
is in session,—Motion carried. 


The Committee at one o’clock rose to sit again at three, to meet the 
Premiers of certain Provinces of Canada in conference. 


Afternoon Sitting 


The Committee met at three o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, pre- 
siding. 


Members who attended the morning sitting were all present. 


In attendance at the Conference——Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, Premier and Hon. 
Chas. D. Richards, Minister of Lands and Mines, New Brunswick; Hon. G. H. 
Ferguson, Premier and Hon. Wm. H. Price, Treasurer, Ontario; Hon. J. C. 
Douglas, Attorney-General of Nova Scotia, and Hon. R. W. Craig, Attorney- 
General of Manitoba. 


In Conference assembled the Committee with the above-named Premiers 
and Ministers considered the resources of supply of coal in Canada, and the 
ways and means to bring into central Canada our own coal products from the 
mining areas of eastern and western Canada. 
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The Conference having terminated at 5 p.m., the Committee resumed the 
consideration of evidence. 


Mr. Wattles was called and sworn. The witness was examined relative to 
freight rates in the shipment of coal from United States ports to Canadian 
ports, ete. 


The witness was discharged. 


The Committee then adjourned until Thursday, at 3.00 p.m. 


V. CLOUTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


CoMMITTEE Room 486, 
Tuurspay, June 10, 1926. 


The Special Committee investigating coal resources of Canada, etc., met 
at 3 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Cantley, Flem- 
ming, Garland (Bow River), Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, MacDonald (Cape 
Breton South), and McLean (Melfort). 


In attendance: Mr. Thomas Draper, President and General Manager of 
the McMurray Asphaltum & Oils Limited, Edmonton, Alberta. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The Clerk reported upon the communications he had received. After 
consideration thereof, Mr. Armstrong moved that they be incorporated in the 
records,—(see Minutes of Evidence herein)—Motion carried. 


Mr. Howden moved that Mr. P. V. Byrnes, President of the Hamilton 
By-Products Coke Ovens, Limited, be requested to appear and give evidence 
before the Committee next Tuesday,—Motion carried. 


Mr. Armstrong moved that Mr. A. J. Creighton, Coal Merchant, of Owen 
Sound, be requested to appear and give evidence before the Committee next 
Tuesday,—Motion carried. 


Mr. Armstrong moved that the Premier of Alberta, the Hon. Mr. Brownlee,. 
be communicated with by telegram as to certain information the Committee 
desired regarding price of coal at pit-mouth, ete. Mr. Armstrong read copy 
of a telegram which he believed should be sent to Mr. Brownlee. Discussion 
followed in which Mr. Bury, Mr. Garland, Mr. Flemming, Mr. Howden, and 
the Chairman took part. 

Further consideration will be given to the question to-morrow. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence of Mr. Draper, 
who, after being sworn, was examined relative to the most modern equipment 
now in use, at some of the shipping ports of the United States, for unloading 
and loading coal, iron ore, ete. 

In the course of his evidence, Mr. Draper exhibited several large size photo 
plates of dumpers, or tippers, and other machinery in operation. 


Mr. Draper kindly donated the said photo plates to the Committee, and 
same were ordered filed as exhibits. 


The Witness retired. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 11.00. 


VCrOuUurriER, 


25658—2} Clerk of the Committee, 


XX SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


‘CoMMITTEE Room 436, 
Frmay, June 11, 1926. 


The Special Committee investigating coal resources of Canada, etc., met 
at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Flemming, Gar- 
land (Bow River), Howden, Lapierre, MacDonald (Cape Breton South), 
McLean (Melfort), and Neill. 


In attendance:—Mr. J. A. Ellis, Fuel Controller for Ontario, and Mr. 
W. J. Halpin, Vice-President of the John Heney & Son, Limited, Ottawa. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Mr. Bury, Vice-Chairman, directed the Clerk’s attention to corrections to 
be made in the minutes of evidence, as follows:—At page 200, in all but last 
line, the word “Cantley” should be Camsell; at pages 212 and 213, the name 
“Kershaw” should be Gershaw; at page 214, line 18, insert after the word 
“whole” the words one-third. 


The Clerk, in his printer’s copy of the minutes of proceedings of Thursday, 
June 10, inadvertently emitted to write after line twenty-four thereof, the fol- 
lowing paragraph:— 

The Committee, upon the suggestion of the Chairman, also con- 
sidered the advisability of securing for evidence to be given before the 
Committee, the Honourable G. 8. Harrington, Minister of Public Works 
and Mines of Nova Scotia, also Mr. John T. Stirling, Chief Inspector of 
Mines of Alberta, and also for further examination, Mr. David Crombie 
of the C.N.R. This question will be further considered under the order 
of Business for next Meetings. 


The Committee upon resuming consideration of definite information which 
Mr. Armstrong had proposed at the last meeting to obtain from the Honourable 
the Premier of Alberta, agreed to the following questions to be sent him by 
telegram on the motion of Mr. Armstrong which was seconded by Mr. Garland 
(Bow River) :— 

1. What is the lowest price that mine owners in Alberta will load 500,000 
tons best grade of Alberta domestic coal on cars at the mines, for 
shipment to Ontario? 

2. Will the Alberta Government cancel or reduce Government dues on all 
coal shipped to Ontario, and if a reduction is made, to what extent? 

3. Will the Alberta government be responsible for the examining and 
selecting of all shipments of coal to Ontario? 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Halpin, who, after being sworn were examined by the Chairman, Mr. 
Armstrong, Mr. Bury, Mr. Garland, Mr. Flemming, Mr. Howden, Mr. Mc- 
Donald, Mr. McLean and Mr. Neill. (See evidence herein). 

In the course of the evidence given by Mr. Ellis, certain data was ordered 
to be incorporated in the record. 


Mr. Halpin was examined upon the classes of coal his Company handled, 
costs of distribution, etc. A letter dated June 7, setting forth the comparative 
tonnage of each class of coal handled during the year ended March 31, 1926, 
was ordered to be incorporated in the record. 


Witnesses Mr. Ellis and Mr. Halpin were discharged. 


The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday, June 15, at 3 o’clock p.m. 


Ve CLOUD, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Com™itTreE Room 436, 
TurEspDAY, June 15, 1926. 


The Special Committee investigating coal resources of Canada, etc., had 
been convened for 3 o’clock. At 3.10, the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, informed 
the witnesses in attendance that the members of the Committee were being 
unavoidably detained in the Chamber owing to a very important resolution 
which was under consideration in the House. 


As Sir Thomas Tait, one of the witnesses to be examined for evidence, had 
to leave for Montreal before the members of the Committee could assemble, 
leave was given him by the Chairman to dictate his statement to the official 
stenographer. This step to secure Sir Thomas Tait’s statement was also: 
approved by Mr. Flemming, and Mr. Cantley. It was agreed that said statement 
would be signed by fhe witness and that the Committee would consider it as: 
sworn testimony. (See Minutes of Evidence herein.) 


The members did not return from the Chamber. 


The witnesses present namely: Messrs. A. J. Creighton, R. H. McWilliams, 
George B. Burchell, and F. C. Cornell, who were to have given evidence were 
advised that the Committee would meet to-morrow, at 2.30 p.m. 


WepNEspaAy, June 16, 1926. 
The Committee met at 2.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding: 


Members present: Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Cantley, Flem- 
ming, Howden, Lapierre, MacDonald (Cape Breton South), and Neill. 


In attendance:—Messrs. George B. Burchell, Managing Director, Bras 
d’Or Coal Mining Company, Hon. G. S. Harrington, Minister, and Norman 
McKenzie, Deputy Minister of Public Works and Mines of Nova Scotia, F. C. 
Cornell, Traffic Manager of the Maritime Provinces Committee, Moncton, A. 
J. Creighton, Coal Merchant, and R. H. McWilliams, Stone Quarry, of Owen 
Sound, Ontario. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Additional data to the evidence of Mr. Crombie of the C.N.R., also a 
statement of operations received from Mr. Maxwell, General Manager of the 
Intercolonial Coal Mining Company of Nova Scotia, on motion of Mr. Howden, 
were ordered incorporated in the record. 


The Committte proceeded to consider the evidence of Mr. Burchell who, 
after being sworn, was examined relative to the operations of the Bras d’Or Coal 
Mining Company. 


In the course of his evidence the witness produced a statement showing 
shipments of coal, freight rates, etc., which was ordered printed in the record. 
The witness retired. 


Mr. Cantley moved that Mr. Harrington, Mr. McKenzie and Mr. Cornell 
be heard.—Motion carried. 


Hon. G. S. Harrington and Mr. McKenzie were called and sworn. The 
witnesses were examined relative to the coal situation generally, in Nova Scotia, 
‘also suggestions were considered in respect to ways and means to secure further 
expansion of present operations, shipping and co-operation on the part of the 
Federal Government by way of legislation. . 


The witnesses retired. 
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Mr. Cornell, after being sworn, was examined chiefly as to freight rates from 
mining areas in Canada to centres of population in Quebec and Ontario. 


The witness retired. 


Mr. Armstrong moved that Mr. Creighton and Mr. McWilliams be heard.— 
Motion carried. 


Mr. Creighton and Mr. McWilliams were called and sworn. The witnesses 
were examined relative te equipment for loading and unloading, also regarding 
freight rates from shipping points in United States to Owen Sound. The 
possibility of lower freight rates from the mines of Alberta to the head of the 
Great Lakes, thence by water to Owen Sound was also considered. 

In the course of the evidence given samples of briquettes were produced. 


The witnesses retired. 
Mr. Cantley moved that 2 Sub-committee composed of the Chairman, the 


Vice-Chairman and Mr. MacDonald prepare the report to be presented to the 
House, and that said report be considered at the Committee’s next meeting. 


Motion carried. 


The Committee then adjourned until Friday, June 18, at 3. 


V.., GLOUTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ComMMITTEE Room 436, 
Fripay. June 18, 1926. 


The Special Committee investigating coal resources of Canada, etc., met at 
3 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Cantley, Flem- 
ming, Howden, Lapierre, MacDonald (Cape Breton South), and Neill. 


In attendance:—Dr. Camsell, Deputy Minister of Mines, Mr. C. P. Hotch- 
kiss, Secretary, Dominion Fuel Board, Mr. L. H. Jelliff, M.P., and Mr. G. G. 
Coote, M.P. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Mr. Cantley moved, seconded by Mr. Howden—That Mr. Harrington, Mr. 
McKenzie, and Mr. Cornell, who gave evidence on Wednesday, 16th instant, be 
paid their railway fare, travelling expenses, etc., that are usually paid to 
witnesses giving evidence before the Committee. 


Motion carried. 
Mr. MacDonald moved, seconded by Mr. Bury—That 500 copies of No. 5 


proceedings and evidence, with the corrections indicated by Mr. Wolvin therein 
be printed for the use of the Committee and of the House. 


Motion carried. 
Mr. Cantley informed the Committee that he had obtained information 
from the Department of External Affairs, British Embassy, Washington, in reply 


to a telegram sent by Mr. Cornell relating to regulations governing the entry in 
bond of Canadian coal in United States for the bunkering of steamships, etc, 


Discussion followed. (See telegrams in Minutes of Evidence herein), 
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Mr. Armstrong moved, seconded by Mr. Flemming—That the Chairman 
telegraph the Premier of Alberta asking him to reply to the Committee’s 
previous telegram, as the Committee were about to present their report to the 
House. 


Motion carried. 


The Chairman informed the Committee that he had received from the 
Deputy Minister of Mines, memoranda covering the requests made by the 
Committee on May 21st. The covering letter reads as follows:— 


Ottawa, June 11, 1926. 
In accordance with the request of your Committee, I am enclosing 
herewith a series of memoranda referring to the questions asked me when 
I was before the Committee on May 21st. 
These memoranda cover the following subjects. (See Addenda 
herein). 
I trust that these memoranda will serve to answer the enquiries of 


the Committee. 
Yours faithfully, 


CHARLES CAMSELL, 
Deputy Minister. 


Dr. Camsell was re-called and further examined relative to contents of 
the memoranda he presented, also in reference to semi-anthracite coal in British 
Columbia. 


Mr. Jelliff, M.P., and Mr. Coote, M.P., were given leave to address the 
Committee in respect to quality of coal in certain mines of Alberta. 


On motion of Mr. Armstrong, it was resolved that Mr. Jelliff and Mr. Coote 
be examined for evidence. 


Mr. Hotchkiss was re-called and examined in reference to Canadian coal 
going to the United States for bunkering, also in regard to domestic coal and 
coking plants. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet at call of the Chair. 


V. CLOUTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ComMMITTEE Room 436, 
Monpay,. June 21, 1926. 


The Special Committee investigating coal resources of Canada, etc., met at 
8.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Bury, Cantley, Garland 
(Bow River), Gershaw, Howden, Lapierre, MacDonald (Cape Breton South), 
McLean (Melfort), and Neill. 


In attendance:—Mr. Hotchkiss, Secretary of the Dominion Fuel Board. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


XXIV SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


The Chairman informed the Committee that on the 19th instant he had 
wired the following Day Letter to the Premier of Alberta, Mr. Brownlee: — 

“Dear Sirn,—No reply to my telegram June eleventh re information 
desired by Committee has been received. I then wired you as follows: 
By resolution to-day’s meeting, Committee investigating coal resources 
of Canada request me ask you kindly reply information as follows:— 

1. What is the lowest price mine owners Alberta will load five hundred 
thousand tons best grade Alberta domestic coal on cars at mines for ship- 
ment to Ontario? 

2. Will Alberta Government cancel or reduce Government dues on 
all coal shipped Ontario? If reduction of dues, to what extent? 

3. Will Alberta Government be responsible for examining and select- 
ing all coal shipments to Ontario?” 


The Chairman further informed the Committee that he had this day (June 
21) received the following reply to said Day Letter:— 


Epmonton, ALBERTA, June 21, 1926. 


K. A. Lapierre. Replymg your wires eleventh and nineteenth. Ques- 
tion one, present prices are, Edmonton, Pembina and Wabamun, three 
inches lump, three seventy -five, Egg, three twenty-five stop. Lethbridge, 
Egg, four inch by two and one-half inch, three seventy-five stop. Coal 
Spur, lump all over one inch, four dollars stop. Drumheller, lump, three 
seventy-five, Egg, three twenty-five stop. Am trying to arrange meeting 
operators to see if they will agree to reduce these prices stop. Question 
two, only tax enforced on Alberta coal by Provincial Government is five 
cents per ton stop. This should not be material consideration especially 
as Government is asked to supervise shipment stop. Question three, 
Provincial Government quite willing to protect interests of coal consumers 
in Ontario to extent of examining all coal shipped from this Province. 


2a ike J. E. BROWNLEE. 


Having expressed their pleasure for the reply received from the Premier of 
Alberta and having given further consideration to the contents of the said tele- 
gram, the Committee proceeded to consider Section 316, Special Provisions, 
United States Tariff Act (Dumping). After consideration thereof, the Clerk 
He instructed to incorporate said Section 316 in the Record (see Addenda here- 
in). 


The Sub-Committee named on Wednesday, June 16th, and composed of the 
Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Bury, and Mr. MacDonald 
(Cape Breton South) to prepare a draft copy of the Report for the House, sub- 
mitted same for consideration and approval, as follows, namely :— 

Paragraphs 1 to 5 inclusive were read, considered and approved. 

Paragraphs 6 and 7, considered, amended and adopted as amended. 

Paragraph relating to the recommendation for the printing of three hundred 
copies in English and fifty copies in French of the proceedings and oe, etc., 
considered and approved. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the recommendations numbering 
1 to 12 inclusive, under the various head lines set forth in the draft copy of the 
report, as follows, namely :— 
il; nell shipments of western coal. 
2. Legislation. 
3. Co-operation with the Provinces, 
4. Dominion Fuel Board. 
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5. Duty’ on coal. 

6. Assistance to production of Maritime coal. 
7. Exemption of duty. 

8. Coal handling facilities. 

9. Transportation cost. 

10. Assisting test and rail movement. 

11. Coal bunkering facilities at Vancouver. 

12. Increasing freight haul. ~ 


In several instances the recommendations contained in the draft copy of 
report were amended. 


Mr. Bury moved, seconded by Mr. Howden,—That the recommendations as 
amended be embodied in the Third and Final Report of the Committee—Motion 
carried. 


Mr. Cantley moved, seconded by Mr. Garland (Bow River),—That the 
Report as amended be adopted as the Report of the Committee to be presented 
to the House-——Motion carried. 


The Committee then adjourned sine die. 


V. CLOUTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


XXVi SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


COAL RESOURCES OF CANADA 


LIST OF PERSONS WHO GAVE EVIDENCE OR PRODUCED DATA FOR THE RECORD— 


PREMIERS AND MINISTERS WHO ATTENDED CONFERENCE 


Pages 
Names 

Evidence Addenda Conference 
Aird), delay es 35 age oe acy ee Ne a eee ee 16 
Baxter; Hon? J.B Mi cre ee ae aye | eee are ete | eee eee lS7. 
Brittghomasertg¢o2et. st. dea) Sepa er eres 85 
Buchanan cWiae ee chy ee Qe eee a 123 
Burchells Geo Dee er ee ee ne ee 267 313 
Camsell ,Charles..5 52 ee eee ee 1, 318 341 
CootesG: Ge QMeP) (ee ike, Sere ee eee 325 
Comell, PTC. tage 5. phe hing alent) ee ea oe 288 
Craig, Hon. RaW. osc cc. is tee eee ais ys Rm ee ee 203 
Creighton Gad, OF, QO TAIOIOW OF TO “TOC rs. Big . 293 
Crombie Dy) ee nee ote ee Oe eee 138 312 
Cuttles Foy ce ee ce ie ea ge eee nee to2s aoe 
Dougall, James. 08 oe ee ee 88-102, 133 
Douglas; Hon: J. Csie.coc22. 225.0). es. a OTe aie Jae 192 
Draper, Thomas. 29. i: eae ao eee dee eee 218 
Hillis, Je:A: Se ge ek ee ae 23 260 
Fergusoni Hon G, dH n. oo. ek et FU a | ea ee ee ee 193-203 
Gzowskeie SSiNG..) AAS, A. VON Eo, Bet eee 138 160 
Hlalipine We dice ce os eee eee eee 253 
Harrington;*HonY GiS2-a).. oe. ae es. ae 272 
HotchikisswG Puy. bas ais ke ee een ie, ete 39, 326 
Jellifi, UH (MAP ee ee eee 323 
Jenkins} Geo. *Hy. . Wik, Sess OGN se Aa GeO ee ee, Oe) 83 
Maxwells: Wimpe.e teh... attos,.. . Poste. See. See a ee ee 315 
MeCourt, Be reds. ge et ee ieee ee 59 
Mckenzie’ Norman i) 0 eee ee ee ee 273 
MeWilliams*Ra Ei) es eee Ce. ee ee ee 293 
Neil eA Wis GMP) pi ee ae ee 175 
Pringles Jamtess a. ee es eee 138 
Richards, Hon. C2D 2.20.02 a ee 206 
Sra rteglee ee es eae OU te 138 
Tait Sindsuhomass: 0: easy ee ee 265 
Vaughan, Re Caacraie out 2 tence eres Sane aeaie 68 158 
Wattles) -HeoMey sc one es eee eee 208 
Wolivan Roy Mit a0 ahha ee ge he ee 105 


Nore.—Exhibits of Photo Plates showing Dumpers, Whirlers and Tippers (modern loading and un- 


loading machinery) were produced by Mr. Thomas Draper and donated to the Committee. 


Exhibit of a Lump of Coal from the upper seam of one of the Drumheller mines was produced by Mr. 


Wm. Buchanan. 


Data produced in the course of Evidence given by— 
Mr. Dougall of the C.P.R., at page 134. 
Mr. Ellis re Prices of Alberta coal, at pages 237, 243. 
Mr. Halpin re tonnage of coal handled, page 253. 
Mr. Jelliff re analysis of Alberta coal, page 327. 


Mr. Hotchkiss re tonnage of coal delivered to foreign-going vessels at Eastern ports, page, 328. 


See also statements of The Schuster Coal Company, Belleville, and The James Sowards Coal Com- 


pany, Kingston, at pages 216, 217. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CoMMITTEE Room 425 
Hovusri or Commons, 
Fripay, May 21st, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of 
supply of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources and 
other matters in relation thereto, met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, 
presiding. 


The CuHarrMAN: I will ask Mr. Camsell to make his statement. 


Mr, Cuartes Camse.u: I think, Mr. Chairman, the whole situation with- 
regard to the fuel problem of Canada is embodied in this map (indicating) 
which we have prepared. This is a compilation of information which we obtained 
from the United States Geological Survey and from the Canadian Geological 
Survey, and while previously there were separate maps, we have included all 
the information with regard to the location of the coal fields on the continent, 
on this one map, which I think will give you at a glance, as clearly as it is 
possible so to do, what we find to be the coal problems of Canada. This area 
in here (indicating Ontario) has been in difficulties in the past with regard to a 
coal supply, and it shows the relation of that area to our own fields in the west 
and the east, and to the American fields which have controlled the situation in 
this area, but at the same time this map will give you as clearly as it is possible 
to do graphically, what our whole situation is. It boils down to this; it is a 
question of transportation. The cost of transporting coal from either Alberta 
or Nova Scotia into the area we want to serve, is our problem, and the situation 
is complicated by that area being situated so closely to the American fields on 
the south side of the line. The American field is the big producing bituminous 
field of the continent. This coal field here (indicating) in the State of Michigan, 
while it looks important from the size of it, is not very important, because the 
production from that area is only about one million tons a year, and is of coal 
which is very friable, and has only a local market, so I think in the consideration 
of these areas, the Michigan fuel may be eliminated altogether. 


Mr. Netwu: Where is the American anthracite field? 


Mr. CaMSseELL: Right in here (indicating) where these little red spots are. 
The anthracite is shown in red, the bituminous in this buff colour, and the 
lignite in green. 

Mr. Bury: Would it be possible to have that map reproduced on a small 
scale? 


Mr. CAMSELL: Yes. 
The CuHatrMANn: Would it be expensive? 


Mr. Camseuut: No. We have here in our Interim Report a reproduction of 
this larger wall map, but it is a little bit too small, I think. That gives you the 
allocation of the fields. 

I was replying to Mr, Neill’s question in regard to the location of the anthra- 
cite fields of the United States. They are situated in the northeastern corner 
of Pennsylvania, and you can see by the delineation on the map that the area is 
relatively small, as compared with the bituminous fields. I have forgotten the 
mileage, but I think it is about 400 square miles. The production from there 
amounts to about ninety million to one hundred million tons a year, of which 
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about five per cent comes into Canada. It is estimated by officials of the United 
States government that at the present rate of production, the field will be practi- 
cally exhausted within a century’s time. : 

As far as our Fuel Board is concerned; we have devoted our attention very 
largely to the question of the supply of domestic fuel for parts of Ontario, with 
the object of securing substitutes for the diminishing supply, and the gradually 
deteriorating quality of the anthracite coming from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Howven: This red line represents the coal routes? (indicating) 

Mr. Camsetu: Not actually the routes, but is more nearly the course 
followed by the coal— 

Mr. Howpen: Of supply? 

Mr. CamseE.u: It is the beginning, and end of the particular route, and the 
mileage. The distance is incorporated on this large blueprint which we have 
here, which we propose to add to this map, so when these two sheets are put 
together, you will have practically the whole coal problem on this side, before 

ou, 
am The CruarrMANn: Does that show the freight rates? 

Mr. CamseEtu: Yes, the freight rates and distances, not only by rail but by 
water, of coal that comes into Canada—into Ontario or Quebec particularly, 
from Canadian points, or American points or British points, as indicated on this 
blueprint (indicating). 

Mr. Fitemmine: You say your investigation, as a Fuel Board, was in con- 
nection with the cost of anthracite, and the substitution of some other fuel? 

Mr. CaMSELL: Yes. 

Mr. Fuemminec: Your investigation has not been very much along the line 
of bituminous coal, or coal for the railways or industries, but rather for household 
consumption? 

Mr. Camsetu: That was the pressing problem, the supply of the domestic 
fuel which was the subject to which we applied ourselves, first of all. But at 
the same time we have collected a great deal of information regarding those other 
points you raised, industrial fuel for industries, as well as for the railways, and 
when you hear Mr. Hotchkiss, who will give his evidence before this committee, 
you will get his information at first hand. Mr. Armstrong raised the question 
a little while ago in his remarks to you of the investigation Mr. Hotchkiss made 
with regard to the industries in the United States. We asked Mr. Hotchkiss 
to go down there and spend some time, not only in the anthracite fields, but in 
the bituminous fields. Whenever coal was coming into Canada from different 
points, we wanted information regarding the mining and the quality of the 
coal and the route it followed in coming into Canada, and he has prepared a 
report on that subject which can be placed at the disposal of the committee. 

Mr. FremMmine: Would that be information regarding coal at the pit-head? 

Mr. CaMSELL:, Yes, that report is a little over a year old now. It was last 
year that he was down on his investigation. 

Mr. Bury: I think there is a small measure of anthracite in Canada. 

Mr. CamseLu: Yes, there is. 

Mr. Bury: They do not seem to show on the map. 

Mr. Camsetu: There are some sections up here in the northern part of the 
province of British Columbia (indicating). 

Mr. Bury: They are not shown on the map. 

Mr. CaMsEtu: Well, I don’t know,— 

Mr. Armstrong: What is the extent of the anthracite area in British 
Columbia? 

Mr. Camsriu:- That I cannot tell you offhand. 

Mr. Armstrrone: Could you hand it later on to the reporter? 

Mr. Camseuu: I could get it. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): There is no anthracite being actually produced. 
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Mr. CamsEeLtt: No— 

Mr. Net: Is there any anthracite at Banff? 

_ Mr. Camsetu: I don’t think the mine is operating just now, Mr. Neill. 

Mr. Armstrong: Mr. Camsell, you made a statement a few moments ago 
to the effect that you had the rates on coal from United States ports to ports 
such as Port Arthur and Fort William? 

Mr. Camsetu: Yes. 

Mr. Armstrone: Would you be good enough to give us the rates from 
Buffalo and Cleveland to Port Arthur and Fort William, or perhaps you could 
include that in your memorandum? 

Mr. CamsELu: It is somewhere in the neighbourhood of forty cents a ton. 

Mr. Armstronc: What is the cost of loading and unloading, do you know’ 

Mr. Camsriu: Mr. Hotchkiss tells me that loading is about five to eight 
cents a ton. 

Mr. Armstrona: And unloading? 

Mr. Camsriu: About fifty cents. 

Mr. Armstrone: Is that per ton? 

Mr. CamMsriu: Yes. 

Mr. Bury: Is that with the use of the latest apparatus, or is it by some 
antiquated method? 

Mr. CamseLtu: ‘The equipment for loading at Toledo is of the very latest 
type. 

Mr. Armstrone: That costs you from five to eight cents? 

Mr. CAaMSELL: ‘Yes. 

Mr. Bury: What about the loading? 

Mr. Camsetu: ‘That is the loading. 

Wie ory: , That is ity cents a ton? 

Mr. CamseL: No; that is five to eight cents. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: That cannot be right. It may be right about that port 
of Toledo, but machinery for unloading cannot be up to date if it costs what 
you have ‘stated. 

Mr. Camsetu: Will you permit Mr. Hotchkiss to answer that question? 

Mr. Howpen: Does that mean forty cents both ways? 

Mr. CamsELuL: No, coal only goes one way on this route. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): It would not be possible to get anything like 
that rate from Buffalo to Port Arthur and return. 

Mr. Camseuti: I have the return rate on commodities that come in the 
other direction. You see, iron ore comes from Duluth and wheat from Port 
Arthur, 

Mr. Howpen: And the boats are going up empty? 

Mr. CaMsEL.: . Yes. 

Mr. Howpen: You could not get that rate back where there is competi- 
tion with grain and iron ore? 

Mr. CamseEtu: It is hardly likely you could get that rate. 

Mr. ArmstroneG: You have no rate on the iron ore from Michipicoten to 
Port Arthur? 

Mr. CamMseELu: No iron ore is shipped from there. 

Mr. Armstrone: From where is it shipped? 

Mr. Camsetu: From Duluth. There is no iron ore being produced in 
Canada to-day on Lake Superior. 

Mr. Armstrone: Where is the iron ore brought from? 

Mr. Camsetut: Minnesota, in the United States. 

Mr. McLean: The Missaba range? 

Mr. Camsenu: | Yes. 


Mr. Armstronc: It loads at the port of Duluth? 
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Mr. CaMSELL: Yes. 

Mr. Armstrrone: Have you any idea what the charges are from Duluth 
down to Cleveland, Toledo or Buffalo? 

Mr. CamMsetu: I can get that for you; I have not got that figure with me. 

Mr. Armstrone: It would be nice if you could include that in your report. 

Mr. Howpen: Mr. Camsell, I am sorry but I am not very clear on this: 
would this coal be moved from Windsor to Port Arthur, or from Port Arthur 
to Windsor? 

Mr. Camsety: It would be moved from Toledo to Port Arthur. The 
movement is westward. There is no movement of coal frem Port Arthur to 
Toledo. 

Mr. Howpen: So the coal will be moved either way for the same rate? 

Mr. CamseLu: No; at the present time I understand Port Arthur and Fort 
William have only unloading facilities; they have no loading facilities for coal. 

Mr. Bury: But in any case the suggestion is that the rate westward is a 
nominal rate, because the boats are going back, and they are just used, and 
what they make is money found? 

Mr. Howpen: That is the point I want. 

Mr. Camsetu: It is the same situation on the Atlantic between Montreal 
and Swansea. The principal movement of loaded ships is from Montreal to 
British ports; the ships bring back coal practically in ballast, and the result 
is that they get a very low rate. 

Mr. Armstrrone: How low? 

Mr. CamMseiu: Seven shillings and sixpence was the rate that was quoted 
last year, but this varies. 

Mr. Armstrone: A long ton? 

Mr. CamseELu: “Yes. 

Mr. Armstrone: How many miles? 

Mr. CamMsELyi: 3,000 miles or more. 

Mr. Armstrone: About a dollar and a half per ton? 

Mr. CAMSELL: Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

@. You are thoroughly conversant with the Alberta coal fields, with the 
quality and grade of coal in the different districts, are you not?-A. Yes. 

Q. Could you designate the area from which the most suitable kind of 
coal for domestic purposes, in Ontario, for instance, can be mined? That is 
my question that I believe it is up to you to answer. 

Mr. McLean: That is right; that is an important question. 

Mr. Camsetu: What they call domestic coal in Alberta is coal that comes 
from that portion of the Alberta field shown on the map as lignite. I believe 
the coal being produced in the Drumheller valley is about the best quality 
of this domestic fuel which is produced. 

Mr. ArmMstrone: My object in asking that question, Mr. Camsell, is 
simply this: that the class of coal that should be shipped to the province of 
Ontario for home consumption, we will say, should come from a designated 
area, and you are the man who should be best qualified in this Dominion to 
locate that area. I know it is asking a great deal of you—too much to ask 
you to-day—but I certainly would like to have you designate the area from 
which the best domestic coal can be mined, for shipment to the province of 
Ontario. 

Mr. CamseLtu: There are two points involved in the answer to that 
question. Do you want the best producting area at the present time—coa] 
from an area that is now producing—or from areas that are capable of produc- 
ing, but which are not at the present time. 

Discussion followed. 
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Mr. CaMseLLt: Would you give me some time to get that information 
for you? 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 

Mr. Bury: Roughly speaking, Mr. Camsell, would you say that the area 
around Drumheller produced an economical, good, domestic coal for shipment 
to the areas in central Canada? 

Mr. CaMsELL: That is a pretty hard point to answer. I mean to say, 
there are many other considerations; whether it is economical to ship it there 
is the question. 

Mr. Bury: Perhaps I should not have said “economical.” Leave out 
the cost. Assume it can be hauled to central Canada at a reasonable rate; 
is it a coal that should be trans-shipped; is it in itself a coal that will stand 
trans-shipment and be delivered in good condition? 

Mr. CAMSELL: I believe it is. 

Mr. McLean: Isit not a fact, Mr. Camsell, that the Lethbridge and 
Drumheller fields particularly, and perhaps some smaller fields west of Edmon- 
ton, about 100 miles, would be the fields that should produce good coal, which 
will stand trans-shipment better than a great deal from eastern Alberta? 

Mr. Camsetu: There is good coal in the Mountain Park area, and the 
Saunders Creek area. 

The CuarrMAN: From what section did the coal come that was brought into 
Toronto last year? 

Mr. Camsetu: From the Drumheller section. 

The CuHarrMAN: It was found successful? 

Mr. CAMSELL: Yes. 

Mr. Armstrone: Just one question. I am sorry to take up so much time. 
It has been stated, Mr. Camsell, that a great deal of the coal from certain areas 
in Alberta, disintegrates, and is apt to be delivered in not a very good condition. 
You have just now given us to understand that it could stand transshipment all 
right. What I want to get at is this: is it not true that in shipping Alberta coal 
to Ontario there is less likelihood of disintegration after it reaches the lake 
district, than if that same coal was mined and left in Alberta? 'That is, that 
the dry atmosphere of Alberta has a tendency to disintegrate the coal much more 
quickly than the damp atmosphere in the province of Ontario? 

Mr. Bury: There is probably more evaporation in Alberta. 

Mr. CAMSELL: Yes. 

Mr. Armstrone: Therefore, the coal would carry and remain in storage 
longer in the province of Ontario—this Alberta coal—than it would if it were 
stored in the province of Alberta? 

Mr. CamsE.Lu: It seems reasonable to conclude that that would be the case. 
We have never carried out any tests to determine that point. 

Mr. Armstrone: Would you, Mr. Camsell, when you are making up the 
other report, be good enough to see the men in your department, and ascertain 
if it is not possible that they have made some investigation along those lines, 
and if so, will you include that in your report? 

Mr. CamMsetu: We have made some investigations, I know, because I had 
an inquiry from a railroad man on that point, and we found rather conflicting 
evidence, in the transportation of coals, not only Canadian coals but British coals 
from one point to another, in open cars. There was, in some cases, a loss in 
weight due to evaporation. On the other hand, there were certain cases where 
there was a gain in weight. 

Mr. Armstrone: And that was entirely due to climatic conditions? 

Mr. Camsett: Picking up or losing moisture. 

Mr. Bury: The gain in weight would be more likely in coal coming from a 
dry part of the country, from the dry atmosphere of the west, than in coal 
coming from that humid level of atmosphere of the east, and of Britain. You 
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see, your coal is moving—take Alberta coal; it comes from a very dry country. 
Is there more moisture in the Alberta coal? ‘ 

Mr. Camsetu: There is more moisture in certain coal from Alberta than in 
the coal from Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Bury: It is the moisture that is evaporated? For example, this coal 
in Saskatchewan contains more moisture than any other coal we have. The 
moisture runs up from thirty per cent to fifty per cent. In the transportation 
of that coal, there is a great deal lost in weight—more than in the transporta- 
tion of the Drumheller coal which only has a moisture content of about 14 or 15 

er cent. 
2 Mr. Howprn: Has the Drumheller coal become an established substitute 
for anthracite in Ontario? Are the Ontario domestic coal users satisfied with 
Alberta coal as a substitute? 

Mr. Camseiu: Those who have used Alberta coal are satisfied; it is a 
question of price. 

Mr. Howpnn: And they are satisfied with the performance of the coal, as 
it were? 

Mr. CAaMSELL: Yes. 

Mr. FtemMine: Is not the matter of grading and classification of coal at 
the pit-mouth important? Is that not really more important than the area in 
which the mine is situated, in order to get a desirable domestic coal? Is that not 
really one of the important points, to get it properly graded at the pit-mouth 
before it is shipped? 

Mr. CaMseE.u: That is, I think, an important factor. 

The CHarRMAN: What grade of coal was brought to Toronto last winter? 

Mr. Camse.iu: What is known as Alberta domestic coal. 

The CHarrMAN: Would that correspond to our “‘stove coal’? 

Mr. Camseuu: No; lump coal. 

Mr. GartaAnpd (Bow River): Under whose authority would the grading of 
coal come? 

Mr. Camseuu: I think it is a provincial function. 

Mr. McLean: In that railroad case, a shipload of Alberta coal came down 
here. Was there any selection of the field from which it came? 

Mr. Camsetu: I think that was some arrangement whereby the Alberta 
government allocated— 

Mr. McLean: They allocated it to a certain field? 

Mr. CamMseuu: Yes; they allocated the orders. 

Mr. ArmstronG: Would«you include in your report which you are bringing 
down about that area, an estimate of the amount of coal available in the 
designated area? That would be important. 

Mr. Camseuu: I don’t think that is important, Mr. Armstrong. There is 
no question about the quantity. 

Mr. Armstrone: But this is for the public; they would like to know. We 
have absolute confidence, but if you would form an estimate of the coal in that - 
am which is suitable for transportation to Ontario, it would have a very good 
effect. : 

Mr. Gartanp: This information is already in the report of 1923. 

Mr. Armstrone: Not like the estimate he is about to prepare. He does not 
know where the district is. 

Mr. McLxan: It would be hard for him to get that information. 

Mr. Bury: Assuming you can get the proper quality of coal in Alberta, it is 
entirely a question of transportation? 

Mr. CamsgELu: That is my opinion. 

Mr. Bury: Then the large factor in the cost of transportation will depend, 
so far as the railway is concerned at least, on the size of the coal haul, which 
they can carry. That is, if they can only carry 1,800 tons as a trainload, the 
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cost will be so much; if they can carry 2,500 tons in a train load, the cost will 
be about 60 per cent; is that right? 

Mr. Camseuu: I think it is obvious. 

Mr. Garuanp: I presume there is some intelligent basis for rate fixation at 
the present time? 

Mr. Armstrone: Mr. Camsell, have you taken into consideration the fact 
that the mining of this coal is an important factor—the cost. 

Mr. CaMsELL: Quite so. 

Mr. Armstrone: And if the men are working only a few months each year, 
they would require a higher wage than if they were working the year round. 

Mr. Camsetu: The cost of mining coal is a question which is not always 
taken into consideration, not only by the people who purchase coal, but the 
people engaged in its production; that is to say, the miners themselves. The 
different geological conditions and the altitudes which the beds have, make it 
cost more to mine coal in one locality than in another. Go down to the fields of 
West Virginia, and the cost of production there is not more than a dollar and a 
half a ton, because of the facility with which that coal can be gotten out; go 
into the fields of Nova Scotia, and you will find the cost of production there is 
probably three times as much, because of the different conditions which they 
have to meet, and all the way through the coal fields everywhere, all over the 
earth, you cannot compare the cost of producing coal in one locality with the 
cost of producing coal in another locality, because conditions are different. 

’ Mr. ArmMstrrone: Are there any districts in Nova Scotia, for instance, where 
suitable coal for the province of Quebec and part of Ontario can be mined at a 
much lower cost than the cost of mining it in the mines now being operated? 

Mr. Camse.u: I cannot answer that question, Mr. Armstrong. 

Mr. Armstrone: Can you tell us then, whether the area in the Nova Scotia 
fields, for coal such as would be suitable for the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
for coking and other purposes,—whether the district in which that coal could be 
mined, could not be allocated by you? You know definitely the quality of the 
coal that is located in every district in the province of Nova Scotia, do you not? 

Mr. Camseuu: We have had coking tests made with all of the coals in Nova 
Scotia. 

Mr. Armstrone: You have a definite idea in regard to its other qualities, 
have you not? 

Mr. CamseEtu: Then there is this question which enters into the one which 
you ask; in the coking of coal you do not use one coal; you have to blend your 
coals. 

Mr. McLean: You blend your coals? 

Mr. CaMSELL: Yes. 

Mr. FiremMine: Elucidate that a little for us, will you? 

Mr. Armstrrone: Yes, tell us something about that. 

Mr. Camseuu: These coking ovens in Hamilton do not use only one coal; 
they have two classes of coal which they mix, and they mix both of these coals— 
which are obtained from the United States, by the way—and both are very high 
quality coal— 

Mr. Armstrone: Where do they come from? 

Mr. Camsetu: From the Eikhorn and Pocahontas district. 

Mr. Bury: Why do they mix it? Is it more economical or is it essential to 

produce the best coke? 
Mr. Camsenu: It is necessary to produce the best coke. If you want coke 
for one particular purpose, you would mix it a certain way; if you want it for a 
metallurgical purpose, or foundry purpose, you would have to have a certain 
lend. 

Mr. Armstrone: Do they blend that coal in Hamilton? 


Mr. CAMSELL: Yes. 
{Mr. Charles Camsell.] _ 
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Mr. Howpen: The soft coal from Nova Scotia would not be acceptable as 
a substitute for anthracite, without being transformed into coke? 

Mr. Camseiu: I think as coke it would be acceptable to a majority of the 
people here, because of this fact; that most of the burning equipment that 1s 
installed in Ontario and Quebec is installed for the purpose of burning anthracite, 
which is a coal with very little gas i 

Mr. Nerut: You said a few moments ago that the lignite coal was satis- 
factory to the users in Ontario? Why would not the bituminous coal also be? 

Mr, CamsgEiu: It is higher in gas content. 

Mr. Armstrone: Gas and soot. 

Mr. CamsELu: Yes, but there is the other factor in burning bituminous coal, 
or any coal containing high volatile content, that your waste is very material. 
It is cheaper to burn the carbon out and use what is left. 

Mr. Netti: You now say that lignite coal is better than bituminous? 

Mr. Camsetu: I think for domestic purposes that is the experience in 
Alberta where both were used; one makes more smoke than the other. 

Mr. Fiemmrne: For the information of the committee, would you give us 
a little explanation of the difference between lignite and bituminous? 

Mr. Armstrone: Before doing that, will you tell us whether lignite is a 
fair name for domestic coal? 

Mr. CamseEtu: No, I don’t think it is. That is the reason why the Alberta 
officials adopted the name “Domestic.”’ In certain classification it is called “Sub- 
bituminous,”’ but you asked me for the difference in the classification of different 
kinds of coal. That is a question that the coal scientists have been fighting over 
ever since coal was known, I think. ; - 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. We met on the train, and were talking about coal. Will you give us 
some of the points of difference between coal designated as lignite, and coal 
designated as bituminous?—-A. Well, in lignite coal, the moisture content is 
higher. There are four constituents. Moisture, carbon, ash and volatile 
matter. In the case of lignite coals, the moisture is 10 per cent or more. 
Bituminous, when it gets below that, is usually just classified as bituminous coal, 
and when we get down into the anthracite, the moisture content has almost gone 
out. 

Q. The one outstanding characteristic between the two is that lignite has 
more moisture than bituminous?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the present cost of transporting coal from Nova Scotia to Mont- 
real, or Quebec?—A. I can give you the freight rate, but I cannot give you the 
cost. 

Q. Can you also give the freight rate or the handling charges, when that 
coal is handled on barges or boats, to be taken up to Kingston or Toronto?—A. 
What the cost would be? 

Q. That is, the freight and the transfer costs?—A. The rate from Sydney 
to Montreal, you mean? 

Q. Yes.—A. The British Empire Steel Corporation, I think, use their own 
vessels in that case, and I think they charge from 75 to 90 cents against the 
carriage oi that coal. 

Q. That is, from 75 to 90 cents per ton?—A. Yes. 

Q. To Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course that is water carriage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a long ton?—A. The rail rate is $4.50, I think. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Is that a long ton?—A. No, a short ton. 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What efforts have been made to transfer that coal to barges and trans- 
port it, at Montreal and up to Toronto?—A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. What efforts have been put forth to transfer the coal from the vessels 
at Montreal or Quebec, into barges or boats, to go up through the canal to 
Kingston, or on to Toronto, or has there been any effort at all worth speaking 
of?—A. The British Empire Steel Corporation coal does go up through on their 
boats, from Sydney to Montreal, but they are of such tonnage that they cannot 
go beyond, owing to the conditions on the canal. It has to be transferred by 
trans-shipment at Montreal into vessels suitable for the balance of the journey. 

Q. Can you give us the cost of trans-shipment, and the cost of carrying 
that coal by boat up through the canal and on to Toronto and Ontario points ?— 
A. No, but I can give you the rates that are prevailing. 

Q. Let us have them?—A. I understand there are no established rates from 
Montreal through to lake points, to Lake Ontario points, and that the movement 
of coal is not very heavy. 

Q. Have you investigated or experimented any along that line, to any extent, 
I mean the Department?—A. Yes. Mr. Hotchkiss has some information upon 
that subject. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. Can you tell us what tonnage the boats are that are used for that pur- 
pose?—A. Boats of about 2,000 tons. 

Q. Does that mean 2,000 tons carrying capacity?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the boats from Sydney to Montreal are of what tonnage?—A. From 
4,000 to 8,000 tons. 

Q. Do you know how much difference there would be in running 2,000 ton 
boats right from Sydney to Toronto, or would that be feasible?—A. I do not 
know. I think you will get into ships that are under different control then. 

Q. I grant that, but would it be in the meantime feasible to do it?—A. I 
doubt it. 

By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. For instance, along this line, there were some questions upon the order 
paper, asking the Canadian Marine Department to give the number of vessels 
available that had not been in service, even during the last year, and that would 
be suitable, or that could pass through the canal and on to the upper lakes, 
carrying coal. If I remember rightly, they gave the number as twelve. Do 
you not suppose that those boats could load at Sydney, even 2,000 or 3,000 tons, 
and carry it on through; could that test not be made?—A. I presume there would 
have to be some arrangement with the British Empire Steel Corporation, to 
supply the coal. They have their own ships at the present time, running from 
Sydney to Montreal, so that they would not care to give that business up to 
anyone else. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. Are they the only people who carry coal from Sydney to Montreal, the 
British Empire Steel Corporation?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Are they the only persons who have connections with the mines in Nova 
Scotia?—A. The British Empire Steel Corporation is producing somewhere 
about 80 to 90 per cent of all the coal produced in Nova Scotia. 

Q. Are there any areas where suitable coal is located in Nova Scotia, 
available to transportation, where coal could be obtained, if that company should 
not care to ship in that way?—A. There are, yes. 
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Q. Could you give us some idea where they are?—A. There are areas In 
Cape Breton that are not under the control of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion, on the western coast of Nova Scotia. 

Q. Is it just as good coal?—A. Just as good coal. 

Q. As their standard?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Is it of sufficient quantity to make it worth while?—A. (No answer). 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What port could they ship that coal from?—A. They cannot ship from 
the port of Inverness; they carry it down by rail to a point in the straits of 
Canso, I believe, and unload there. 

Q. How far would that be?—A. About sixty miles from the line. 

Q. Will you be good enough to give us an estimate of the area and the 
quantity of coal available in that distriet?—A. We can get that for you, as far 
as it is available. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 
Q. Is there any coal available, outside of bituminous or coking coal?—A. 
They are all classed as bituminous coals. 
Q. Are they all coking?—A. I could not say that off-hand, but I know they 
are all bituminous coals. Some bituminous coals are not coking coals. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. The matter of transportation from Montreal to Toronto, or from any 
point in Nova-Scotia to Toronto, would, I think, from your evidence, be a 
question entirely of negotiation with some private steamship company?—A. 
That may be so. 

Mr. GrrsHAw: In connection with the Alberta coal, is the furnace equip- 
ment in general use able to burn Alberta coal? Is there any prejudice against 
the use of it by the people accustomed to using anthracite coal? 

Mr. Camseti: I cannot say as to that. It is hard to account in many 
cases for the prejudice of people with regard to fuel. Some people like one fuel 
and some people like another, and you cannot tell why. 

Mr. GersHaw: What about the furnace equipment in general use? 

Mr. Camsetu: In this country most of the furnace equipment is for the 
burning of anthracite. Anthracite is the main domestic fuel used to-day. 

Mr. GrersHaw: They would burn anthracite coal with the same equipment, 
would they? 

Mr. Camsetu: They would burn it as efficiently as with furnaces built for 
burning a volatile coal. 

Mr. Garitanp (Bow River): Is it not true that in western Canada they 
are using the same furnaces, and same heating arrangements, same stoves, and 
boilers, as they do in Toronto, for instance, and they are quite satisfied with 
them. J think our houses are just as warm out there as we have found them 
to be in Ottawa, and I think we could keep them warm with Alberta coal. Our 
experience is that they can all burn Alberta coal with as much satisfaction, 
with the present equipment. 

Mr. CaMsELL: Yes. 

(gone CHAIRMAN: It is merely a matter of educating the people how to burn 
coal? 

Mr. CamsELu: Yes. 

Mr. Bury: I think it is true, too, that the fuel people recognize there has 
to be very soon a substitution of other coking domestic coal for the American 
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anthracite, because either the American anthracite fields will be used up, or else 
there will probably be an embargo on the export of their coal. 

Mr. CaMseELu: There are different possibilities facing us. 

Mr. Armstrone: While dealing with the American anthracite, you made 
the statement a while ago to the effect that 90,000 to 100,000 tons per year 
was the extent of their shipments. 

Mr. CamseELu: No, I said that the product from the anthracite fields was 
from 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Armstrong: You gave us some idea as to the extent of time in which 
the anthracite field would be exhausted, did you not? 

Mr. CAMSELL: Yes. 

Mr. Armstrone: What was it? 

Mr. CamMseEuu: I said it was estimated that it would be exhausted within a 
century. 

Mr. Armstronec: As I understand it, they are not producing coal in any 
larger quantity in the anthracite field to-day than they were ten or fifteen years 
ago. 

Mr. Camseiu: No; the production has been pretty steady for that period of 
time. 

The CuHatrmMan: But you have seen figures, Mr. Camsell, where a period 
very much shorter has been indicated? 

Mr. CaMseEtu: I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that from the portion of 
the anthracite fields from which we get our supply there is a very much more 
limited life than one hundred years. We get our supply from the northern 
portion of the Pennsylvania anthracite field, and the estimated life of that field 
is 35 or 40 years. 

Mr. Netuu: I understood you to say that we get five per cent of the 
anthracite production? Does that mean we get 20,000,000 tons—you mentioned 
100,000,000. 

Mr. CaMseELu: Five per cent of 100,000,000 is 5,000,000. 

Mr. Net: 5,000,000 tons? 

Mr. CamMsELu: Yes. 

Mr. Armstronc: In dealing with this same point, Mr. Camsell, have you 
gathered any definite information in regard to the position taken by the 
American Congress at Washington in opposition to the shipment of the an- 
thracite coal into Ontario? 

Mr. CaMseuu: There have been bills, I think, before Congress, on three 
different occasions, which were introduced for the purpose of placing embargoes 
against the export of anthracite coal. 

Mr. Armstrong: Is it not a fact that there is a bill now before Congress? 

Mr. CamseLu: Not that I know of. Perhaps; I cannot say; there was last 
year. 

Mr. ArmstroneG: In the report you are preparing, will you be good enough 
to give the dates of these bills and something of the nature of them? 

Mr. CamMsELu: Yes. 

Mr. Garutanp (Bow River): Are there any other coals of domestic value 
in the United States, close to the border, that have been used or could be used 
for domestic purposes in Ontario? 

Mr. Camseuu: Beside anthracite? 

Mr. Garuanp: Beside anthracite. 

Mr. CamseE.: Yes, there are the low volatile coal of West Virginia, being 
used very largely for domestic purposes, coal about equal to Pocahontas and 
New River, and some low volatile coal in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gartanp: Would that give satisfaction in Ontario? 

Mr. Camse.u: I should think it would. It is a question of price, largely, 
if it could be sold at a price below the anthracite. 
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Mr. Gartanp: Would you give us in your report also, Mr. Camsell, what 
quantity is imported into Ontario, and a statement of any possibility of limiting 
that supply? 

Mr. Camsetu: I see. 

Mr. Gartanp: And in addition to that, the price at which the coal is now 
sold in Ontario. 

Mr. CamMseLu: When you say “Ontario”, Mr. Garland, would it not be 
better to name some specific point in Ontario? 

Mr. GarLanp: You can pick your point. 

Mr. CamMseEuu: Shall we say Toronto? 

Mr. Garuanp: Yes, that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. CaMsgELu: Yes. 

Mr. Gartanp: I think it is rather important we should have that, because 
upon that will largely be based the conclusions that come to us, and the 
possibility of ousting that coal that is competing with us. 

Mr. Howpen: Are these American soft coals as favourably considered by 
the Ontario people as the western Canadian soft coal? 

Mr. Camseuu: There is a sentiment in favour of the use of Canadian coal, 
naturally. 

Mr. Howpen: But the Canadian coal is better coal, is it not? 

Mr. CaMseuu: It depends on the purpose for which you want to use it. 

Mr. Howpen: I mean for domestic use. The concensus of opinion in the 
reports I have looked through seems to be that the western Canadian coal seems 
to be the best substitute for anthracite coal. 

Mr. CaMsetu: That is not an easy question to answer in a direct way. 

Mr. Howven: The point I am trying to get at is this: we are trying to find 
a suitable substitute in central Canada for American anthracite coal. We have 
eliminated the soft coal from Nova Scotia as being inferior to the coal coming 
from western Canada. Can we equally well eliminate the soft coal from the 
United States as being of an inferior variety to our Canadian coal, because 
those which are less desirable need no consideration at all in the final conclusion 
of this committee. 

Mr. Camse.u: I do not think you can say that the coal of the Maritime 
Provinces is inferior to the Alberta coal. 

Mr. MacDonaup (Cape Breton South): Where does this elimination com- 
mence? 

Mr. Howpen: I read through these two former reports and it would appear 
from the evidence that was given there that the Nova Scotia coal—the Nova 
Scotia soft coal—can only supplant the American anthracite coal in the form of 
coke, and that it is not a desirable coal to take the place of American anthracite 
for domestic use anywhere. 

Mr. Bury: I think the point is this: some of us might be informed anyway 
that the bituminous coal of the States is fattier, smuttier and smokier, and less 
desirable on that ground than the best class of domestic coal in Alberta, leaving 
out the lower grades of Alberta coal; and that the American bituminous coal. 
is, for that reason, not so desirable as the domestic coal, because it is sootier and 
smokier. 

Mr. Camsetu: There is no question, Mr. Bury, that you can get what is 
known as bituminous coal—low volatile bituminous coal—from the Virginia 
field, that is as good as any coal of that class we have. 

Mr. Bury: Does that quality come in from the States? 

Mr. CaMsELL: Yes, it comes in from the States. 

The CHarrMAN: What class of coal is being used at the gas plant in Hamil- 
ton? 

Mr. CamMsetu: It is American coal, 
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Mr. Armstrong: Can you tell us, Mr. Camsell, why it is that the gas com- 
panies in the eastern cities use American coal exclusively? Why do they not, 
with these cheap rates, which are available, obtain their coal from Nova Scotia, 
and use a larger quantity of Nova Scotia coal? 

Mr. CaMsgE.LL: Because they can get the American coal cheaper in Toronto 
and Hamilton. 

Mr. Armstrone: Is it as good for coking purposes? 

Mr. Camsetu: The coal being used in Hamilton for coking purposes is 
probably the best coal for that purpose in the world. 

Mr. Armstrone: And that is American coal? 

Mr. CamMsetu: When you come to coking coal, there is not a great variety 
of coals that can be used for coking, and some are good for metallurgical pur- 
poses and some for domestic purposes. 

Mr. Armstronc: How many tons of American coal come into Hamilton 
for coking purposes? 

Mr. Camseti: The Hamilton coke ovens are using 500 tons of coal a day. 

Mr. ArMstroNG: For every day in the year? 

Mr. CAMSELL: Yes. 

The Cuarman: Do you know what the price of that is, laid down in 
Hamilton? 

Mr. CamseE.u: No, I do not. 

Mr. Gartanp: We might get a witness from the Hamilton plant later on; 
I think it would be worth while. 

The CHairMAN: Yes, we will. 


_ Mr. Armsrrone: Just one question, Mr. Camsell, along that line. In talk- 
ing with the men interested in the manufacture of gas in these large cities in the 
east, they gave me to understand that the sulphur in the gas was very hard to 
eliminate, to some extent, when they used Nova Scotia coal. Have you made 
any experiments along that line, and if so, what success have you had? 

Mr. CamseEtu: In the elimination of sulphur? 

Mr. Armstrone: Yes. 

Mr. Camsetu: Yes, we have. 

Mr. Armstrone: And there is no question but what it can be eliminated 
with very little expense? 

Mr. CamMse.u: No, the sulphur occurs in Nova Scotia coal in two forms. 
In one form the sulphur can be eliminated by mechanical means, that is, the 
means they use at the present time, by washing. When it occurs in that form 
it can be eliminated by mechanical means, but the other form has to be taken 
out of the gas afterwards. 

The Cuarrman: Would that make the cost prohibitive for use for making 
gas? 

Mr. Camsetu: It is all a question of what it has to compete with. 

Mr. Armstrone: It can be eliminated without much expense, can it not? 

Mr. Camsetu: I don’t know what the expense would be. 

Mr. Armstrone: You say there are certain grades of coal coming from the 
province of Nova Scotia, from which the gas is manufactured, and very little 
sulphur is in that gas? 

Mr. CamMseuu: There is no quantity of coal coming from Nova Scotia into 
the central provinces, from which gas is being made. The coal is used for steam 
raising, and industrial purposes, but not for making gas. 

Mr. Armstronc: Not for use in making coke? 

Mr. CaMseELL: It is used for that purpose at Sydney. 

The Cuarrman: What kind of coal, Mr. Camsell, is used in the gas plant 
in Montreal? 
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Mr. CaMseLy: That is American coal, although, I believe, they are trying 
Nova Scotia coal. 

Mr. Fiemmine: Would American coal be laid down cheaper in Montreal 
than Nova Scotia coal delivered by water? I 

Mr. Camsetu: The rates are very close together in Montreal; Montreal is 
the point where the rates almost meet. ' 

Mr. Fiemmtne: If the quality of Nova Scotia coal was as good for coking 
purposes, it would not be at a disadvantage on account of the cost? 

Mr. CamseEut: No, I don’t think it would. 

Mr. Armstronc: In the report you are preparing, Mr. Camsell, may we ask 
you also to give an estimate of the cost of mining that coal which is 60 miles 
from a port—in Cape Breton, I think it is. 

Mr. Camsetu: I am afraid that is a question I would not be competent to 
tackle. 

Mr. ArmstronG: The cost of mining at present? 

Mr. Camseuu: I don’t think I would attempt to do that, and I do not know 
of anybody in my department who knows enough about actual coal mining to 
give the actual costs. oh 

The CuHamrMan: That would be a question for the mining operators to 
decide? 

Mr. CAMSELL: Yes. 

Mr. Firemminc: Is that the only mine in Inverness— 1 

Mr. MacDonatp: I think there are four mines now operating. i t 

Mr. Bury: Mr. Camsell, I wonder if you can throw any light on this point: 
one of the factors in the price of coal is the price at the pit-mouth. Now, that 
will depend upon the output per man per hour? 

Mr. CaMsELL: Yes. ' ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Bury: Have you any particulars as to the output in the different mines 
at, present operating in Nova Scotia and Alberta, and can you say— 

Mr. CamseLu: The output per man? 

Mr. Bury: You know what I want to get. What is the output? I under- 
stand the output, for instance, in some of the American coal mines, runs up to 
seven tons per man per day. 

Mr. CamsELL: Yes. 

Mr. Bury: And in some of the Alberta coal mines it is less, and in Nova 
Scotia it is perhaps very low on account of the difficulties of mining, but I want 
the output, if we can get it, because that is a big factor in the price, and I would 
also like to know, if you could give it to us, something as to how you think the 
application of machinery to mining would assist in lowering the price, and 
whether it is feasible. That would give me what I want. I want to know if 
the introduction of machine methods to mining would increase the output. 

Mr. Garuanp: That would involve a survey of all the mines, to find out the 
output. In Drumheller we have in some mines coal-producing machinery, but 
in the other mines they have not, where it would not be economical to use it 
on account of the smallness of the seam, and the difficulty of getting it out. 

Mr. Bury: Mr. Camsell is an independent witness, while the mine operators 
might not be so independent in their evidence. 

Mr. Camsetu: I do not know whether the evidence you asked for has 
been collected, the output per man per hour from the individual mines of this 
country. If that has been collected by the Bureau of Statistics, we could 
probably get it. 

Mr. Bury: It is an important factor. 

Mr. Camsetu: I know it is. 

Mr. Garianp: I would move that a miniature copy of this map, and also 
this statement, be attached to the evidence as an appendix before this committee. 
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The CuHatrman: Is that agreeable to the committee? 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Armstrone: I am sorry that I have asked so many questions, Mr. 
Camsell, but we are here for the purpose of gathering information. When you 
are preparing your statement with regard to the legislation before the Congress 
at Washington, might I ask that you would also gather information in regard 
to the mergers that have already been consummated, and others that are under 
way, upon which you may have information, or which is in your possession. 

r. CAMSELL: I am afraid on that last point we have— 

Mr. Armstrone: No information? 

Mr. CaMSELL: Practically no information. 

Mr. Armstrong: Can you not obtain it? 

Mr. Camseuu: I will see what I can do. 

Mr. Armsrrone: Why I am asking you that question is that I know of 
some mergers myself which have been consummated in the United States, and 
others that are under way, and I should think you could get that information 
from Washington very easily. 

Mr. Camse.u: Well, I will try to get what I can on that subject. 

The Cuairman: Any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Armstronc: Just one further question. Will you be good enough to 
prepare the source of supply that we have, as well, to commence your report 
with? That would give us some idea of the coal areas and the extent. Just a 
few lines would be sufficient. 

Mr. Camseuu: We have that here in the form of a chart. There is a chart 
showing the consumption and the source of supply of coal. 

Mr. Armstrone: Could we have one of these charts put in with your report 
when it is finally consummated? 

Mr. CaMSseELL: We can give you any number of these charts you wish. 

Mr. Armstrone: I would suggest that you furnish each member of the 
committee with a copy at your earliest convenience. 

The CHatRMAN: Could you give us any idea when this information will be 
available to the committee? 

Mr. CaMSELL: Some of the questions Mr. Armstrong has asked me require 
a great deal of digging to get the information, but we will get it just as soon as 
we can. 

The CuHarrMANn: Then you will be available if the committee wishes you; 
if you receive notice in advance? 

Mr. CaMsELL: Certainly. 

Mr. Firemmine: Before Mr. Camsell retires, it seems to me we ought to find 
out if we can get from his department information which, it seems to me, is 
of first great importance, and if we cannot get it from his department we ought 
to get it somewhere else, and that is to find out what the coal would cost at the 
pit-mouth at the different mines in Alberta and in Nova Scotia. Then we will 
know what the first cost is; then we will plus that with the cost of transportation, 
and we will find out what it will cost to get these articles to the places where 
they are wanted. If we can get that information about the pit-mouth cost at 
the different mines in Canada, and if that could be supplemented with some 
information as to the American cost, it would be very illuminating to the com- 
mittee. If Mr. Camsell’s department can supply that, it will be better and 
easier than for us to get it by sending for witnesses to come bere from each 
locality. We have to get that information before we can set out to figure on 
the question much at all. 

Mr. CamseLL: In reply to that, I will say this: that we can give you an 
enormous mass of figures bearing upon the price at the mine, but not the cost. 

Mr. Bury: You can give us the price at the pit-mouth? 
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Mr. CamMsELu: Exactly. 

Mr. Bury: But you have no statistics or data to show the actual cost of 
production at the pit-mouth, to show the profits accruing to the mine operators? 

Mr. CaMseELy: No. eo 

Mr. Bury: That is continually altering. It must be, because if a mine 1s 
going full blast for a time, its cost per ton is less, whereas if it is only going half 
time, its cost 1s more. 

Mr. Camsetu: Well, we would like to have that information regarding the 
cost of production at the different mines in Canada, but it is not the sort of 
information that mining companies want to give. On the question of price at 
the mine, we can supply you with figures. 

Mr. Bury: I think we ought to get the price at the mine, and get the trans- 
portation costs as far as we can, and then we can say to the mine operators 
“Took here, with that cost at the mine pit-mouth, we know our transportation 
costs, and the result is that the price at the pit-mouth is absolutely impossible, 
and unless you can cut down the price at the pit-mouth, you, yourselves, 
are making it impossible for us to use your coal.” 

Mr. MacDonatp: I live within fourteen miles of Glace Bay, and I pay 
$6.25 for a ton of coal. The same ton of coal is sold in Three Rivers for $3.50. 

Mr. Bury: We live right over the coal mines, and pay $6.50 a ton. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 25, at 11.00 a.m. 


CoMMiITTEE Room No. 436. 
Housrt or CoMMONS. 
Turspay, May 25th, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate present sources of supply 
of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources, and other 
matters relating thereto, met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Harry Arrp, called, and sworn; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your present position, Mr. Aird?—A. Director of the Canadian 
Import Company and manager of their Montreal office. 

Q. How long have you been in their employ or in that position?—A. In that 
position for 15 years, or more. 

Q. You are familiar with the transportation conditions on the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes?—-A. As pertaining to the Montreal and Quebec markets, yes. 

Q. Have you prepared a statement for this Committee, Mr. Aird?—A. No 
sir, I was not asked to prepare a statement; I was told that certain information 
in regard to the transportation of coal would be sought but no definite questions 
have been put to me as yet. 


The CuHatrMAN: I will ask Mr. Flemming to examine the witness. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Mr. Aird, in the course of ycur management of the business you spoke 
of, you have been handling coal from Nova Scotia?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. And coal from the Pennsylvania fields?]—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you handled anthracite coal for household use?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. And would your company handle bituminous coal that would be used 
in industries?—A. We do. 
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Q. You also handle that. And has the coal you have been handling from 
Nova Scotia been coming to Montreal entirely by water?—A. Yes, water borne 
coal. 

Q. You have never handled any coal from Nova Scotia by rail?—A. A very 
limited quantity—the rail freight rates are prohibitive—except in emergency 
cases. 

Q. Have you any experience in the re-shipping of coal at Montreal and 
carrying it in lighter boats, barges, up the St. Lawrence to points, say, on the 
river or on the Lakes?—A. We operate a marine dock at Montreal and re-ship 
coal up the river to points such as Cornwall. We do not go much west of 
Cornwall. 

Q. How many miles is Cornwall west of Montreal?—A. About 80 miles. 

Q. Why have you not pushed on up the river?—A. Competitive market 
conditions will not permit of Canadian coal going farther up, that is to any 
extent. 

Q. Now, can you give us some information as to the cost or the price of 
coal, say, Nova Scotia coal that you buy at the pit-mouth, as we would call it; 
what is the approximate Nova Scotia price?—A. You mean cost at the mines? 

Q. Yes?—A. I am not in position to give you that, Mr. Flemming; we are 
more dock operators and distributors of coal, not so vitally interested in the 
actual cost of production at the mine. 

Q. You see, Mr. Aird, what I want to get, if possible, is; first, the price or 
cost at the pit-mouth, then the transportation to Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then when it is re-shipped, cost of re-shipping?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the transportation on the smaller boat or barge, to the point of 
delivery ?—A. Yes. 

Q. To try and get the total cost, and how it is made up; that is the inform- 
ation I am after?—A. JI could give you a general idea, I think, Mr. Flemming, but 
I think it would be better to refrain from doing so. You can get that accurately 
from some of the Cape Breton operators; you see, we are more interested in 
the handling of the coal, as from its arrival alongside at Montreal, to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Q. Are you familiar with the cost of transporting, say, from Cape Breton 
to Montreal?—A. In a general way. 

Q. By water?—A. In a general way. I think it would be preferable not 
to express my opinion because I think that you can get it accurately, as I said, 
from some of the producers. 

Q. Well now, will you give us some information about the cost of re-shipping 
and conveying it to Cornwall?—A. You are dealing with bituminous coals? 

Q. Yes, from Nova Scotia, I am following that for a moment?—A. The 
figure of 50 cents a ton will take the coal out of a ship and put it into railroad 
cars for trans-shipment or put it direct on to lighters or craft for inland move- 
ment. 

Q. That is good information. 50 cents will carry that cost?—A. Out of 
the ship back on to railroad cars or craft. 

Q. About what is your cost from Montreal up, say, to Cornwall?—A. By 
vessel, including discharging, approximately one dollar, 90 cents to one dollar. 

Q. The carriage then would be about 50 cents and the re-shipment re- 
handling about 50 cents?—A. The division might be a little different from that. 
Such movement as is made from Montreal is made by craft with self-unloading 
equipment on board and 90 cents to a dollar is the rate covering transportation 
and the unloading. 

Q. Let me ask you; if you were to convey that coal farther west than 
Cornwall the cost would not be increasd pro rata at all, not according to the 
mileage, would it?—A. Not according to mileage— 

Q. Would you be able to give the Committee aufero as to what, in 
your judgment, it would cost to take the coal from the vessel in Montreal 
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Harbour and deliver it, say, to Kingston, as compared with Cornwall; just your 
judgment?—A. Kingston—I think a transportation rate of about approximately 
a dollar would be available, if going to wharves or docks equipped for the 
unloading of craft on its arrival there. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have they that equipment in Kingston?—A, Some of the plants have. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. The matter of equipment at the wharves or docks would be very im- 
portant, would not it?—A. It would be important? 
Q. Yes?—A. Naturally it would. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. It would affect the rates?—A. Naturally. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Let me ask this: I take it from that, that the price you have quoted in 
the case of unloading at Kingston—that is why it is important that there should 
be equipment at Kingston—vour price is not merely to the dockside at Kings- 
ton, it includes unloading from the lighter or vessel?—A. No. I would say that, 
up to the present, at least, the movement of coal up the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal is very limited; Cornwall is the farthest west point that so far we 
have been able to reach. There are lighters of 1.000 to 1,500 tons capacity, 
mechanically equipped, that are able to perform that service and land the coal 
on the canal bank or at the wharf in Cornwall. Those same lighters may not 
be available for delivery to Kingston, but you can get an ordinary lake steamer, 
that brings down grain, to carry coal back from Montreal to Kingston at 
approximately, or possibly somewhat under one dollar. In that case, as these 
vessels are not equipped with discharging equipment, it is necessary that the 
receiver, or the dock to which the vessel goes should be equipped with some means 
of unloading. 

Q. Do you mean to say that in the cases of where a vessel has unloading 
equipment on itself that you would still charge a dollar; that the dollar in that 
case would cover not merely transportation of the coal to the point at Kingston, 
but also the unloading of the lighter? What I want to get at is: In the price 
you quoted a minute ago from Montreal to Kingston, does that price include 
unloading at Kingston or does it not?—A. No. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Not in either case; not in the case of a barge?—A. In the case of a barge 
to Cornwall it includes discharging. 


By Di Buri: 
Q. But to Kingston, did I undertand—A. No, sir. I will put it this way; 
craft that might, move from Montreal to Cornwall might not move from Montreal 
to Kingston, where you go out in the lake. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are those craft engaged exclusively in the coal transportation?—A. 


Lighters I referred to, yes. 
Q. They are?-—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Amstrong: 
Q. If I might ask a question, Mr. Chairman, it is this: You said that the 
boats that carry grain from Port Colborne, we still say, down to Montreal are 
capable of carrying coal back if necessary?—-A. Yes. 
(Mr. Harry Aird.] 
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Q. If those boats were equipped with unloading machinery could they not 
carry that coal at one dollar per ton from Montreal through to Kingston, Toronto, 
and Hamilton and unload it, with that kind of machinery, at that rate? 


The CuatrmMAN: With the machinery now used on these barges? 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. No, I do not mean that; I mean with up-to-date unloading machinery. 
Mr. Aird knows, I think, what I mean?—A. If there was sufficient volume, Mr. 
Armstrong, to warrant equipping of such craft. 

Q. That is right?—A. I question if you would do it for a dollar, but a 
dollar to $1.25, probably would bring your coal to Kingston and Toronto. 


By it. Bury. 
Q. I did not catch the last answer—from Montreal to where?—A. Kingston, 
Toronto. 
Mr. ArMsTRONG: Hamilton, if necessary Port Colborne; back to where they 
load the grain. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. $1.00 to $1.25?—A. You would have to have volume to move, that is to 
warrant equipping of the boats. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. I quite understand that. Handling Nova Scotia coal in large volume, 
and these boats that leave Port Colborne with grain and go on through to Mont- 
real, if they could be furnished with up-to-date unloading equipment, we will 
say they could deliver coal at Toronto, Hamilton or Port Colborne around about 
a dollar a ton?——A. I think you are too low, Mr. Armstrong, I think you would 
be safer around $1.28. 

Q. Why I make that statement is, that they are having load both ways?— 
A. Yes, but the despatch that might be available for the boats with the coal 
would be a factor in determining the rate available. 

Q. The despatch with which they are loaded and unloaded?—A. Unloaded 
and loaded. 

Q. I quite understand that; but I think you will agree with me that the 
loading and unloading machinery for the handling of coal has been wonderfully 
improved within the last few vears?—A. Quite right. 

Q. I know that in our district, in Western Ontario, we realize that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take from Toledo or Cieveland, it is marvellous what they will accom- 
plish in those cities?—-A. Pardon me, you will keep in mind that the tonnage 
moved out of such ports as those named, Toledo, and Ashtabula is very heavy 
as compared with any possible movement of Canadian coal by river. 


Mr. Armstrone: I quite understand that; but you will also remember that 
the boats bringing grain from Port Colborne down to Montreal are limited in 
the amount of grain they can carry and not so much limited in the number of 
boats. That is, there are plenty of them that would be, or could be made avail- 
able for the carrying of coal back. However, that is the thought that I had in 
mind to emphasize; that is all. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. I yust want to ask this: I am not clear in my mind yet. Would you mind 
giving us cost from the moment a shipload of coal from Nova Scotia comes to 
Montreal. Take every item in its order; transhipment into lighters or—take 
-the ligiiters first—and then the freight after from Montreal down to Cornwall and 
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Kingston and Toronto, so that we will know that every element of cost is in; 
the dollay you mention, I take it, did not include the cost of transhipment at 
Montreal?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, I would like that. brought out clearly. 

Mr. Howvew: Get the cost to Montreal to begin with. 

Mr. Bury: He does not know that. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Do you not know the cost from— 

The Cuamman: Do not get Mr. Aird confused. Now, get the other question 
first. : 

By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Do not get mixed up. You have already told us that the cost to Mont- 
real you would rather leave to somebody else?—A. Yes, the actual cost of 
producing coal and bringing it to Montreal. 

The CiamrmMan: Yes, and transhipment. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. You told us a minute ago you would sooner have somebody else tell that? 
A. That should be furnished to you by Cape Breton operators. 

Q. Coal right at the dock at Montreal; we want the cost from that moment 
until the coal—by items—gets down to Cornwall and Kingston, and, if you like, 
Toronto? 

Mr. Armstrone: Of course Toronto, and Hamilton too. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Well?—A. I can give you that accurately, in so far as Cornwall is con- 
cerned, I can give you estimates or opinions as to the probable cost of putting it 
at Kingston or Toronto, but I would like to remark that up to the moment no 
such movement is taking place. 

Q. Would you mind giving it to us, then, to Cornwall first?—A. To Corn- 
wall? 

Q. Yes, item by item, so that we will know just where we are?—A. I would 
say 50 cents per ton for discharging. 

Mr. Bury: Yes, go on. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Unloading into lighters?7—A. Discharging and reloading into railroad 
equipment or lake craft. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. It would be cheaper loading into lake craft than into the cars?—A. No, 
because the coal requires to be landed and reloaded to determine weights unless 
it was possible to trans-ship a particular lot over the side and in that case it 
might be a little less. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. What is the next?—A. You would have 7 cents per ton for the Montreal- 
Harbour Commission’s dues on the coal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. And they collect that for what purpose?—A. Maintenance of the port. 
The CuHarrMAN: Harbour dues. 
The Witness: There would be one dollar per ton for transportation to 
Cornwall by mechanically equipped lighters, including discharging at Cornwall. 
[Mr. Harry Aird.] : 
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By Mr. Bury: 


Q. That is what I want to get at. Adding those will give us the exact cost 
of bringing coal from Montreal dockside in the delivering ship.—A. Yes. 

Q. To Cornwall dock?—A. Yes. I might mention, that the railroad rate 
from Montreal to Cornwall is also one dollar. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): That is competitive rate. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Just before you leave that; do I understand you correctly? In the 
first place you make statement that the one dollar would include unloading of 
the coal from the boat to the barge and unloading it from the barge at Corn- 
wall?—A. No, sir, 50 cents takes it out of the Cape Breton collier and tranships 
it into river or lake craft. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Or on to the cars?—A. Or on to the cars. 
Mr. Armstrone: That seems very high rate. 
Mr. Bury: Then add from there the rate by car or by lake. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Are those towed barges or self-propelled?—A. In this particular case, 
towed barges. 

Q. Just mechanically equipped?—A. Mechanically equipped for discharging. 

Q. Supposing, now, you were shipping a whole cargo to Toronto, you could 
unload at Montreal, or wherever you would have to tranship, cheaper than 50 
cents a ton?—A. It is possible in some cases that the 50 cents suggestion could 
be improved on. 

Q. Yes. I mean, you would not have to land it over the wharf, when you 
are shipping the whole cargo forward?—A. No. I am giving you a general, 
average rate. 

Q. Supposing you were shipping up to Kingston; do you think it feasible 
to ship to Kingston? What would be the effect of competition from American 
coal from Oswego coming over to Kingston?—A. That would be from Charlotte 
or Sodus Point, Oswego is an anthracite point. 

Q. It would not enter into effect at all so far as Nova Scotia coal is 
concerned?—A. You have Sodus Point and you have Charlotte. 

Q. What would be the effect at Kingston?—A. Anthracite rates from Oswego 
and Fairhaven to Lake Ontario ports average around 75 cents; I should think 
the bituminous rate would be in that neighbourhood. 

Q. 75 cents to Kingston?—A. Yes; it might be safer to say 60 to 75 cents. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Now we know exactly what the cost is to Cornwall. You have no idea, 
approximately, as to what additional cost there would be to Kingston, Toronto, 
Hamilton; you would not care to say that?—A. I could express an opinion as 
to what we might hope to be able to ‘obtain were we looking for such service; I 
would say $1.25 maximum. 

Q. To where?—A. To Toronto, Kingston, and poset Hamilton, 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Including unloading?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That would be transportation charges only?—A. Transportation charges. 
[Mr. Harry Aird.] 
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By Mr. Bury: 
Q. That is not in addition to the Cornwall cost; $1.25 instead of $1, is that 
what you mean?—A. $1.25 instead of $1. 
Mr. Bury: That is an addition of 25 cents plus unloading. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Plus unloading charges at these three further points of Kingston, Toronto 
and Hamilton, is that right?—A. That is right. Again I would like to repeat, 
were it possible to develop the market and create a large volume of tonnage you 
would improve these rates. A lot depends on what market you have and the 
volume you are going to move. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The opinion you express now is based on conditions as they exist to-day, 
not as they would be if you had a large volume?—A. Not if you had a million 
tons or half a million tons to deal with. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. What further charge would there likely be with regard to the dis- 
charging of that coal?—A. That would depend on the consignees’ facilities for 
discharging and the volume of tonnage which he could pass over his dock. The 
volume handled over any given dock regulates the cost to a very great extent. 

Q. Well, but roughly; would an approximate cost of 25 cents a ton carry it? 
—A. I think that would be too low, I would say probably 40 cents. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. That is under present conditions?—A. Present conditions. 
Mr. Bury: Subject to change with increase in tonnage. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. Would that be with power on the steamer itself?—A. No. 

Q. On the dock?—A. There are very few of the grain freighters or lake 
craft equipped with booms or winches, convenient for discharging; they are dis- 
charged by shore plants. 

Q. They practically have not even got masts to carry booms on?—A. Some 
have, but very few. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. There is machinery, though, as you know, Mr. Aird, in operation to-dar 
whereby the coal can be removed with machinery that is carried on the boats 
and up-to-date?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I know it is being unloaded at a few cents a ton?—A. There are a 
few boats, Mr. Armstrong, equipped with self-unloading belts, let us say from 
Lake Erie ports to Port Colborne or Toronto, that will include in their freight 
rate the cost of landing cargo on the dock. 

Q. At a few cents a ton?—A. Possibly; it is part of their freight rate. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Those lighters are nothing but barges?—A. Lake steamers— 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Barges?—A. Yes. 
Q. For towing? 
[Mr. Harry Aird.] 
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By Mr. Bury: Z 
Q. No, no. I am not talking about grain steamers, but the others, the ves- 
sels that would bring coal down from Montreal to Cornwall, Toronto, Hamilton 
and so on; would they be all the same kind?—A. Yes, they would be self-pro- 
pelled canal type vessels. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. They could be equipped with this unloading machinery ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They are equipped for the grain trade. Returning with a cargo of coal 
of course, these boats would have a very much larger capacity than the barges 
employed in the business now. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. The barges employed in the business now; what barges do you use now 
going to Cornwall; are they simply lighters towed?—A. Lighters generally used 
for bunkering ocean vessels in the harbour of Montreal. 

Q. Towed?—A. Towed. 

Mr. Bury: What I had in mind is if the movement got under way these 
vessels would be substituted with self-propelled vessels. 

Mr. ArmMstronG: Grain vessels. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. What capacity of vessels could go up the river from Montreal to Toronte 
Mr. Aird?—A. 2,000 to 2,500 tons. 

Q. That would be the outside limit?—A. Yes, 2,500 would be an approxim- 
ate maximum. 

Q. I saw an item in the Citizen the other day—I think I gave it to you, 
Mr. Bury—about a new lake steamer having just arrived in Toronto from Scot- 
land, from the Clyde, one day last week, Thursday or Friday, loaded with 
anthracite. I do not suppose you would have any idea of the capacity, or of 
what would be the load coming through?—A. The maximum capacity of a cana] 
type steamer, generally speaking, to-day, is in the neighbourhood of 2,500 tons, 
exclusive of the ship’s bunker coal. 

Q. Carrying capacity?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And drawing how much?—A. 14 feet. 
Q. That is the Cornwall canal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Do you mean it would carry 2,500 tons of coal?—A. Yes. When you 
call on some of the vessel people you can probably get further detail on the 
operating costs and the rates. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Are you in touch with any of the Canadian Merchant Marine vessels, 
in the way of handling freight?—-A. No, except in so far as dealing with them 
for bunker coal] supply. 

Q. I understand that there are 12 of these vessels that are not in use and 
would be available for the handling of coal from the west to the east and from 
the east to the west; you have not had any information in connection with their 
capacity ?—A. The Merchant Marine vessels of canal length I think carry 
between 2,500 and 3,000 tons when fully loaded but would not carry more than 


approximately 1,300 tons when lightened to canal draft. 
(Mr. Harry Aird.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. The object of utilizing boats of the Merchant Marine on the traffic, if 
it were possible, would be to bring coal from Fort William and Georgian Bay 
ports over the big lakes. 

Mr. Armstrone: I am just trying to find out whether any of those would 
be available for the purpose which we are now investigating. 

The CuarrmMan: The draft of the Cornwall canal is only 14 feet. 

Mr. Armstronc: The number of vessels I have given you were cited in an 
answer which I received from the Government this year. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Mr. Aird, as I understand you, while these Government Marine boats 
can carry coal up the canal they could not carry as much as the other vessels 
to which you have been referring, they could only carry about 1,300 tons, I 
understand, while the other vessels can carry up to 2,500 tons?—A. Yes. 

Q. So it would not be economical?—A. The Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine boats were primarily for ocean service, not for canal service. 

Mr. Bury: They would not be economical to use. 


Mr. Armstrone: They would be available for upper lake traffic. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. Aside from that, do you know the type of merchant marine boat Mr. 
Armstrong speaks of; do you know how it is equipped in the interior, with decks 
and so on?—A. I think you should have some of these questions answered by 
vessel men; but the type of boat Mr. Armstrong refers to is a bulk freighter of 
the single deck type. 

Q. That is what I want to get at. Now, those Merchant Marine boats are 
not bulk freighters with single deck, I take it?—-A. They are. 

Q. Merchant Marine beats?—A. The type referred to happen to be single 
deck bulk freight vessels. 

Q. They would be quite economical provided you had the amount of water? 
--A. They are not, not for canal service. 

Q. But if you had the water, depth of water? 
maximum load. 

Q. We want to be sure we are each speaking of the same boats. Mr. Arm- 
strong was referring to Government Merchant Marine boats, you know what 
the boats he refers to are?—A. Quite a number of the Merchant Marine boats 
of canal size are of the single deck bulk freight type. 

Q. Yes, and would be suitable, except for draft, for the lake service?—A. 
gene can navigate the canals and doubtless would be suitable for upper lake 

rade. 

Q. But could not carry capacity loads on the canals on account of ?—A. On 
account of their draft. 


A. They could load their 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Assuming that barges had to be built, have you any idea of what the 
price of those barges would be, that is, the type of barge that you referred to 
that would carry 2,500 tons up the canal?—A. I would rather not express an 
opinion on that. 

The CuarrMan: That would be in the event of getting sufficient volume 
to necessitate that. 

The Witness: There are a great number of steamers trading via canal routes 
to-day that would be glad of the return freight. : 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. That is the idea; that, to my mind, is the proposition that we have to 
consider; that is, the boats that are now operating between Port Colborne and 
Montreal carrying grain are of the type that could carry coal back and carry 
that coal at lower cost than if they were just used for the carrying of coal one 
way, would they not?—A. I think that is quite right. 

Q. And might I ask if proper unloading machinery could be placed on 
those grain boats, do you not think—or do you think proper unloading machin- 
ery could be placed on those grain boats and remain on them?—A. I would 
rather not answer that question, for this reason; if you build conveyers or belts 
or mechanical hoists on these grain boats you interfere or you reduce their 
carrying capacity of grain, as well as of coal. Then you come next to the 
question of the cost of equipping these vessels in such manner and what. that 
capital investment will mean in additional freight costs; it is a calculation. 

Q. I quite understand that; yet it is feasible?—A. I think it is quite 
feasible. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If I understand you rightly, the installing of this machinery on board 
of grain boats and the capital investment would make it impossible for them 
to carry coal at the prices you have just stated?—-A. No, Mr. Lapierre. I think 
they might be equipped to carry coal at approximately those rates provided 
you had the volume that would justify the equipping of the boats. You get 
back every time to the question of volume, in the movement that you are 
contemplating. 

Q. If the volume were available, could these changes be made to boxts en- 
gaged in the grain carrying trade profitably ?—A. I should rather think, that 
if the volume, or if the market for the coal west of Montreal were large enough 
and could be developed it would be preferable to have such docks as were 
going to receive this coal equipped with their own discharging plants. The 
boats will carry more coal and carry it cheaper if you have your discharging 
facilities on the various docks; you will get a cheaper result in that way. 

Q. Are there any unloading facilities at all at Toronto?—A. There are 
some. 

Q. At Hamilton?—A. I am not sure about Hamilton; I would judge there 
would be. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Mr. Aird, the bituminous coal that would be handled would be soft 
coal; can you say if the equipment for handling this at the dock, loading and 
unloading it, is very hard on the coal; does it break it up much?—A. There is 
a certain amount of breakage in re-handling of fuels by all methods of handling. 
Personally I am of the opinion that the modern plant with grabs does not break 
the coal very much more than the old method, for this reason; that if you have 
grabs taking two, and in some cases five tons of coal, the lips of the bucket 
come in contact with a certain amount of the coal and naturally crush it, but 
you have a big quantity of coal going in that does not come in contact with the 
mouths. Now, in the olden days when it used to be shovel and tub discharge, 
my opinion is that the continual friction of the shovel on, let us say, every 
20 pounds of coal would cause as much breakage as the grabs do on the large 
amount. 


Q. How much do the grabs take up at a time?—A. They run from one to 
five tons. 
Q. One to five tons?—A. Yes sir. 
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By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Does the coal not break in dropping?—A. Yes. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): Still they could drop it easily, if they wished to. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. What height do they drop it from?—A. It depends entirely on the 
lant. 

Ss Q. I mean, could you have a plant that would have no drop; could not 
that be managed, that the drop could be diminished?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Bury: If the coal drops ten feet I do not see how bituminous coal is 
going to stand it. 

Mr. Gersuaw: At Montreal it drops more than ten feet but not a great 
deal more. 

The CHAIRMAN: Of course some coals are more friable than others. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. There is no reason why the drop could not be lowered. Supposing I 
drop something,.I can lower my hand down before letting it go and it would 
reduce the drop. 

Mr. Bury: That is what I say, minimize the drop. 

The Wirness: They have belts, loading belts. 

Mr. Armstrone: These days a wharf can handle coal and deliver it with 
very little breakage. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. However, there is just one other question I would like to ask: Have you 
any definite knowledge of rates from Nova Scotia or Cape Breton ports to 
Montreal?—A. I do not know what the costs are this year. All, or practically 
all of the Cape Breton coal is transported in vessels owned by the collieries, or 
taken on time charter by the collieries. I should think, Mr. Armstrong, that 
the British Empire Steel Corporation would be the best people to give you the 
correct answer to that question. 

Q. We have had a statement, have we not, to the effect that it costs 60 
cents, if I remember rightly?—A. I would say— 

Q. 40 cents to 60 cents?—A. No; trip boats going into Sydney to pick up 
a load of coal bound for Montreal would probably obtain 70 or 95 cents. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. 60 to 90 cents?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. If that is the case, then Cape Breton and Nova Scotia coal, according 
to your figures, could be delivered at Toronto and Hamilton for $2 per ton, 
taking your charges which you have already stated and from Montreal to 
Toronto and Hamilton it would be about $1.25? 


Mr. GrrsHaw: $3.00. 

Mr. Armstrone: No, $1.25— 

Mr. Howpen: It figures up to $3.00 a ton to Toronto and Hamilton. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): From Sydney 

Mr. Armstrone: How do you make the difference? 

Mr. Howven: I will give it to you; there is 50 cents to unload at rewnaee 


Mr. Bury: Start your transportation right from Sydney. 
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Mr. Howpen: All right. Transportation from Sydney, put it down at 

75 cents; 50 cents trans-shipping at Montreal; seven cents Harbour Commission; 

$1.25 to Toronto; and 40 cents unloading; that gives you approximately $3.00. 
Mr, GersHaw: $2.97. 

- Mr. Howpven: You get $2.97. There is your 75 cents from the Maritime—- 


50 and seven cents for Montreal; $1.25 to Toronto; 40 cents; that gives you 
$2.22; add 75 cents to that. 


Mr. Bury: $2.97 I make it. 
Mr. Hownen: I said approximately $3. 


The Witness: I think the better way would be to figure it at $2.50 to 
$2.60 alongside Toronto. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. $2.60 what?—A. Alongside the different docks. 
Q. At Toronto?—A. Toronto or Hamilton or Kingston. 


Mr. Bury: Then if there is 40 cents unloading fee, that would make it 
just what Mr. Howden says, $3. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. That estimate, though, is your estimate under present conditions?— 
A. Right. 

Q. If proper loading and unloading facilities were used, and an open 
rate given to the boats that would carry grain to Montreal and Toronto, that 
rate would be materially reduced if it was a quantity rate?—A. I do not know 
that I would say materially, Mr. Armstrong, but it would be reduced to some 
extent. ; 

By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. And the volume of business would also be a factor?—A. The whole 
calculation depends on the volume, Mr. Flemming. 
The Cuatrman: And there would be competition. 
Mr. Fremmine: And the facilities— 
The Witness: There would be competition, lots of competition. 
Mr. Armstrone: Lots of competition with the boats that carry grain. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. With the most improved methods, Mr. Aird, would it likely reduce that 
$3 cost more than 50 cents, the total of handling from Montreal to Toronto? 
—A. You are asking from Sydney. 

Q. Yes, from Sydney?—A. Start with 75 cents from Sydney up. 

Q. Yes?—A. Again I would like to repeat I am not expressing any expert 
opinion on that 75 cent rate. 

Q. That seems about the average?—A. Yes. Then you come to 50 cents. 

Q. For trans-shipping?—A. Re-handling at Montreal. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 


Q. Just there. Is it reasonab!te to carry coal from Sydney to Montreal for 
75 cents and charge 50 cents to unicad it, to take it out of one boat and dump it 
iato another? 

Mr. Armstrone: That is under present conditions. 

Mr. Bury: We are dealing with present conditions. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Yes, but Mr. Aird spoke of unloading it for 
weighing. 

The Witness: It will cost in some cases less than 50 cents, it would 
cost in others more than 50 cents, depending again on how much you are handl- 
ing, but if you had a large volume to move, I would say, yes, you could figure 
on perhaps a little less than 50 cents handling charges at Montreal. 
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By Mr. McLean: 

Q. How is the coal unloaded at Montreal, is it unloaded by steamer power 
or by— —A. No, unloaded by modern plants. 

Q. Colliers have not got their own unloading plant?—A. The vessels are 
equipped with booms, winches, but they are not used. 

Q. Supposing there was traffic developed between there and Toronto, it 
would be a very simple matter for the collier to discharge its coal overside 
into— —A. With their own equipment? 

Q. With their own equipment?—A. It would cost more money. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Into a lighter beside it?—A. Yes. It would cost more money for this 
reason. Let us say a 7,000 ton Cape Breton collier comes to Montreal; her 
discharging time to-day is anywhere from seven hours to sixteen hours. If 
you put men in to use the ship’s own equipment for discharging you will prob- 
ably not get more than one thousand tons per day discharge and the cost of 
the vessel tied up for that length of time would run your discharging cost beyond 
what the modern plant will do it for. 

Mr. Howven: I would like to have Mr. Aird follow that question up 
because I think it is a vefy important question. That is, what can be saved 
with improvements. 

Wirness: You are starting with 75 cents, 50 cents and 7 cents and then 
taking $1.25. I think it is better to take a price delivered alongside the ports 
you mention, rather than have discharging rate included at such ports. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Proceed then?—A. Eliminating your rate of 40 cents, you have the rate 
of approximately $2.57. I do not think you could improve that rate much more 
than 25 cents. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. You think that with improved facilities and increased quantities you 
might reduce the rate to $2.25?—A. You might bring the rate down 25 or 30 
cents. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. That is, you might reduce it to $2.25. Do those factors you are taking 
into account to diminish it, include the competition from other boats wanting 
return freights?—A. These estimates are made on the assumption that you 
would have, as we have to-day, a competitive market. 

Q. So that you are taking in every conceivable factor in estimating that 
reduction?—A. Yes. You will understand that we are dealing with possibilities. 

Q. I understand that.—A. If you could calculate on a definite tonnage, say 
1,000,000 tons, or other definite volume, then a more intelligent estimate might 
be made. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. In other words, if you were able to cut out United States coal, and the 
Canadian market was given over to Canadian producers of coal, you could 
obtain from alll these sources, material reductions in the handling charges on 
account of the volume?—A. You could obtain reduced cost figures. 


By Mr. Bury: } 

Q. Mr. Aird, you mentioned one thing: You say that if we could specify 
definitely an increased tonnage, say a million or one and a half or, two million 
tons, we might be able to get down to concrete figures. If we made an assump- 
tion along these lines: first, that we were going to have a volume of one million 
tons a year over that route, or two million tons a year, do you think that on the 
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basis of that assumption we could get down to bed rock costs of transportation 
from Sydney to Toronto?—A. If you are making a calculation on a specific 
tonnage, and know the ports to which the coal would be going, and know the 
facilities for discharging and the rate at which the vessels could be discharged 
by the receivers, naturally you could get down to a definite calculation and get 
some definite proposal from the people operating terminal docks, and from the 
steamship people interested in the freight. 

Q. Don’t you think that it is all very well making a broad general state- 
ment that if we have a larger tonnage we will have a lower price? But den’t you 
think we ought, for practical purposes, to make definite assumptions; if we 
could get a volume of one million tons a year, it would cost this amount; if we 
could get a tonnage of one and a half millions it would cost this; and a tonnage 
of two million, it would cost that amount.—A. I should think that the Cape 
Breton operators would be very happy to make calculations of that nature. 

Q. As a practical man, would not that be about as useful a thing as we 
could do?—A. Yes sir. The big problem though is, unless government action 
is taken to prohibit the importation of American coal, whether a scheme of that 
kind is practicable. In other words, how far can Canadian coal meet the com- 
petition of the tonnage from Lake Erie, and let us say, the all rail movement 
into the Ontario market, unless it is subsidized by the government in some 
form or other. 

Q. But we cannot know how far it will go until we get the bed-rock prices 
at which it will be delivered at these points, westward, and we cannot know 
that price until we make assumptions on a basis of a million tons a year, or on 
a basis of one and a half or two million tons a year, and if we were in a position 
to go to the government and say: we have ascertained that if we can get a 
volume of coal from the Maritimes to eastern Ontario of a million tons a year 
by this route, we could put it at these points at these prices and compete with 
American coal? It seems to me we will never be able to put up concrete, 
specific, definite figures until we do it on the basis of a tonnage——A. You are 
familiar possibly with the fact that the British Empire Steel Corporation has 
made repeated efforts to place Cape Breton bituminous coal in Toronto; so far, 
unsuccessfully, from the point of view of price; they cannot enter the Toronto 
market and obtain a price that will let them out on their product. That is, 
to-day. 

Q. On what tonnage?—A. A comparatively small tonnage, but I will say 
this; they have gone this far: they have a number of small vessels that can enter 
the canals and they have moved coal from Sydney to Montreal, lightened the 
ship at Montreal to canal draft, and proceeded to Toronto in the same bottom, 
and even at that, up to the moment, they have not been able to find a market in 
Toronto that would justify the continued movement of the coal, much as they 
desire it, and are still looking for a solution that will enable them to go up there. 


By Mr. McLean (Me’fort): 

Q. It is purely a price matter between them? That is, is the coal in itself 
satisfactory to Toronto? Is it just a question of dollars and cents?—A. I would 
think so. The Cape Breton coal is quite popular in our market; that is, the 
Montreal market. It is selling this year in very large volume. 

Q. That is for industrial purposes?—A. Industrial purposes; railroad use; 
and steamship bunkers. 

Q. It is not used for domestic purposes?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In your own line, do you handle both American and Cape Breton bitu- 
minous coal?—A. We have handled American on quite a substantial scale, but 
wwe are now specializing on the distribution of Canadian coal. 
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Q. Handling both lines, could you suggest any legislation, or any mode of 
transportation, that would favor Cape Breton coal as compared with American 
coal? In other words, is there any system, or legislation by which Cape Bretow 
coal could replace American bituminous coal in Montreal?—A. It is replacing 
it to-day. The Montreal market to-day is very largely a Cape Breton market. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. That is so far as concerns bituminous coal?—A. Yes, so far as bitu- 
minous coal is concerned. I might say, that outside of the coal that is coming 
down for the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company for gas making, and 
a limited tonnage coming down for metallurgical purposes, I think the market 
is almost entirely a Canadian market this year. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. The Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company manufacture gas, and 
produce a certain quantity of coke?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us any information about the cost of coke and the possi- 
bility of making coke to take the place of American anthracite?—A. No, I am 
not in a position to answer that question. For some time the advisability of 
erecting by-product coke ovens in Montreal has been under consideration. Noth- 
ing definite has yet been arrived at. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It has been a question of finding the capital for the enterprise, if I 
understand rightly?—A. Partly. And finding a market for the coke. Rightly 
or wrongly coke is classified by the domestic consumer as a substitute fuel, and 
you have got to educate the public to the use of coke as a domestic fuel, and 
until anthracite is eliminated I think it is going to be a very gradual process. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Can bituminous coal from the Maritime Provinces compete with Ameri- 
can bituminous coal on its own merits, ton for ton?—A. For general steam pur- 
poses, yes; in certain markets. Not in Toronto. It would, if you could land 
it there at competitive prices. 

Q. I mean to say, on its merits; the actual value of the coal. Is it as 
good a coal as the other?—A. For ordinary purposes, yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Why does not the gas company in Montreal use Cape Breton or Nova 
Scotia coal in larger quantities for the making of gas or coke?—A. I should 
think that the Light, Heat and Power Company would give you the best answer 
to that question; but my knowledge of it is this: that the Light, Heat and 
Power Company are looking for and prefer a coal with a low sulphur content. 
They buy coa! running from .75 to perhaps 1.25 in sulphur as against the 
Cape Breton coal which averages, let us say, 2.50 to 3 per cent sulphur. For 
illuminating gaz they prefer coal such as they can get from the American fields 
with low sulphur content. 

Q. That sulphur content can be eliminated with a great deal of expense, 
can it not?—A. I don’t think so. It is inherent in the coal. It is released as 
the coal is consumed in the retorts. 

Mr. Armstrone: They do it in other plants. I am satisfied that they 
could do it there. That is, they can take the sulphur from the gas. 

Mr. HowpEen: They have a steaming process. 

Mr. ArmsTRonG: My reason for that statement is this: In western Ontario 
we use natural gas, in large quantities in the cities and towns throughout that 
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district. Two years ago we were supplied with the gas in the natural state, 
as it came from the wells. It contained a large quantity of sulphur. Then the 
gas companies put in appliances whereby that sulphur was removed so that 
to-day we have a splendid grade of gas without sulphur. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Then Mr. Aird, the reason that Nova Scotia bituminous is not used in 
Montreal for gas purposes is on account of the excess sulphur content?— 
A. Yes. As I understand it, the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company 
find that certain American bituminous coals are more suited to the production 
of gas than the Cape Breton coal. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Is this a fact? I understand that the coking scheme is only feasible 
where you are able to make use of the gas, because the gas is such an important 
by-product of the coking operation that unless there is a use for the gas, it 
is lost. Now, that being so, the American bituminous coal would be preferable 
even for coking purposes by reason of its gas being preferable. Is that right? 
—A. I follow your line of thought, and I would be inclined to agree with it but 
for Mr. Armstrong’s statement to the effect that the gas can be purified and the 
sulphur content eliminated. 

Q. I am leaving that out of account at present. Assuming there is no 
process of eliminating sulphur that would be true, but if as Mr. Armstrong 
says, there is a process of cheaply eliminating the sulphur from the gas, then the 
same objection would not obtain—A. I am not a technical man and I would 
prefer not to express an opinion on that. 

The CuHatrMan: As we are going to have practical men before us, perhaps 
it would be better to leave that subject. Mr. Aird speaks as to transporta- 
tion, and I think he has given us very valuable information. 

Mr. Bury: Quite. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. There is one point J want to get from Mr. Aird. You have been 
speaking ot the cost of delivering coal at Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton and 
other water points. Are you familiar with the rail rates from Montreal to 
points back from the water where the American coal would have to go atter 
it has crossed the lake or has come down the river, to points where it will be 
trans-shipped to the rails, to see if we could compete at those points. Are 
you familiar first with the rail rates from Montreal say, into eastern Ontario 
to points back from the waterfront?—-A. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan: We can get that information from Mr. Hotchkiss. Can 
we not, Mr. Hotchkiss? 

Mr. Horcuxiss: You will find it on the chart, except the combination 
water rates. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Then let me ask you this, Mr. Aird. The cost of American coal 
would be greatly increased if it were required to be trans-shipped at the 
lake or river port and taken inland by rail?—A. It naturally would increase 
the cost; but what points have you in mind Mr. Flemming? 

Q. All interior points back from the river and the lake. Take Ottawa 
for instance—A. You would find that the competition in Ottawa would be on 
the direct through rail rate from the Pennsylvania mines. That would not 
touch the water at all. That would come direct by rail and would come to 
Ottawa for, I think, ten cents a ton less than the same coal would travel to 
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Montreal by rail. In other words, American coal coming into Ottawa direct 
from the mines, by rail, would land in Ottawa for ten cents per ton less 
freight than im Montreal. But Cape Breton bituminous coal coming to Ottawa 
would have to pay $1.30 rail freight Montreal to Ottawa. 

Q. But the water rate from Cape Breton, and the transfer to the rail at 
Montreal and the rail rate from Montreal to Ottawa, would all be about the 
same as the American rate I imagine?—-A. Canadian coal is entering Ottawa 
to-day in competition with American. I might, without mentioning names, say 
that there is one of the largest pulp and paper mills here, being served at the 
moment with a 70,000 ton block of Canadian coal from Cape Breton direct to 
Ottawa; water to Montreal and rail to Ottawa. I might say, the Cape Breton 
collieries are taking very low prices for their coal in Ottawa. They are obliged 
to take these prices to meet the competition. 

Mr. Howpen: But the combined freight rates would be manifestly greater 
than the American through rate. 

The CuairMAN: The American movement is all rail. 

Mr. Howpven: But the one rate is greater than the other. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. What is the American all-rail rate from the American mines to Ottawa? 


—A. $4.13 I think it is. 
Mr. Hotrcuxiss: From the American mines to Ottawa, it is $3.92 I think. 
Wirness: According to this chart the Westmoreland rate is $4.11 from the 


Pittsburg field to Ottawa. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Take the Cape Breton coal to Montreal; that is 75 and 50 and 7. And 
now what is the rate from Montreal to Ottawa?—A. $1.30. 
Q. That makes $2.57?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Fiemmine: $2.57 as compared with $4.11. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Tell me why it is $1.30 from Montreal to Ottawa and only $1 per ton 
from Montreal to Kingston?—A. It is $1 a ton to Cornwall. The mileage is 
greater to Ottawa. I think by rail Cornwall is about 77 miles from Montreal, 
and Ottawa is a little over 100. 

Mr. Fiemmine: It is 114. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. You have not the price of the bituminous coal at the pit-mouth or on 
board the train at the American mines.—A. No, I would again refer you to the 
colliery operators. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. To confirm one thought about the cheapest way of taking coal, to 
transfer coal from Cape Breton to the car in Toronto would be about $2.97. 
Now if you have the advantage of great volume, competition, and the best 
machinery, your estimate would be that that might be reduced to about $2.25? 
—A. $2.25 as against the $2.57, not against $2.97. We decided to leave out the 
discharging. 

Q. Yes, that is right, $2.57——A. The $2.57 might be reduced to about $2.25; 
but these are estimates. 

Q. Rough estimates I know, but that is your opinion?—A. Yes, and, assum- 
ing something that up to the present has not been shown to be practicable, can 
be worked out. 

Mr. Howpen: You have to add the cost of unloading to that in any case, 
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By Mr. McLean: 


Q. In the last preliminary inquiry, witnesses from Toronto told the Com- 
mittee that it would be hard to deliver coal for domestic purposes in Toronto 
on account of the long haul from the docks, the water front, to the consumer. 
What is your experience in Montreal? You deal with that I presume?—A. 
Bituminous coal is not used in Montreal for domestic purposes. 

Q. I understand that, but take anthracite, or assume that you are delivering 
coke made from coal landed on the water front; how would you be handicapped 
as compared with delivering coal unloaded from cars?—A. Domestic coal 
delivered in Montreal to-day, shipped by the D.L.&W., the D.&H., or Lehigh 
- Valley, will go into, perhaps, 15 or more terminal points scattered throughout 
the city. Let us say that the average delivery would be $1.50 from such points. 
Then I would say that the delivery rate from wharf terminals would perhaps 
run $2.25, fifty to seventy-five cents per ton more. 

Q. It would be handicapped 50 to 75 cents per ton more?—A. Yes, as a 
matter of fact, domestic coal is coming into Montreal both by water and by rail. 
British coals are coming in, in considerable volume, particularly the Welsh coal. 
That is all distributed from the water front. 

Q. And it costs about $2.25 to deliver it?—A. Approximately perhaps it 
would be covered at about $2. 

Q. Is that for delivery alone? 

Mr. Bury: Or does that include the profit of the receiver? 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. Yes, is that a spread?—A. No that is the cost of delivering it. 
Q. Tell us something about the delivery?—A. It is about the same as in 
about every other centre; either by horse vehicles or motor trucks. 
Q. Loose or sacked?—<A. A lot of the coal is delivered in bags. Roughly 
40 per cent of it. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. They bag it in the yard?—A. Yes, they bag it in the yard before 
delivering. 

Q. Eor delivery in ton lots, either by team or motors, about what would 
that cost?—A. Jt would all depend on the zone. I would say that the minimum 
rate that the dealer would figure on would be about $1.50 for loose coal, and 
probably run up to $2. 

Q. In the minimum zone?—A. No, I would say $1.25 to $1.50 per ton in the 
minimum zone, to $1.80 and up to $2.25 in the further removed zones. That is 
for delivery alone. 

Q. What would that same coal cost coming in from the D.L.&W. to the 
most suitable terminal?—A. I would say then you would get down to perhaps 
the equivalent of your other minimum, from $1.25 to 1.50. They cannot handle 
anthracite coal under approximately $1.25 to $1.50 a ton. 

Q. It may not be pertinent at present, but can you tell us why the cost is so 
high for delivering it from a terminal station?--A. Congested traffic, and a fairly 
high rate of wages paid to the carters. 

Q. About how high?—A. If you will give me an opportunity of preparing 
a memorandum on that, I will be glad to give it to you. 

Q. Approximately, let us say?—A. I may say that I am interested as a 
director of Farquhar, Robertson Limited, one of the leading distributors. Their 
cartage delivery is all done under contract with a master carter, and I am using 
these rates as indicative of the average. 

Q. Is the delivery done by carts or drays or motors?—A. Very largely by 
carts of approximately one ton capacity. Single lorries, double drays, and motor 


trucks are also used. 
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Q. With loads running from one to two tons?—A. One to five tons. 

Q. The distance then and the congestion of traffic on the streets would be 
two of the principal factors?—A. Naturally they regulate the cost. 

Q. And I suppose wages would not be higher in Montreal than Toronto?— 
A. No, I would not think so. 

Mr. Howpen: In Winnipeg the teamsters are paid 75 cents a ton for 
delivering coal, 

Mr. McLean: Yes, that is the usual price in the west. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. I want to ask you, Mr. Aird, whether it would be feasible to take coal 
from Cape Breton, bring it to Montreal during the season of navigation, then 
trans-ship it by rail in the winter?—A. I don’t think so. It could be done, 
but again we get back to the price which you could realize for the Canadian coal. 
In other words, if you store half a million tons of coal in Montreal for shipment 
by rail during the winter, vou will immediately incur considerable cost per ton 
for placing the coal in storage and then re-loading from storage on the cars, 
before you begin to deal with the actual rail transportation. 

Q. How much would that extra cost be per ton?—A. That is hard to answer. 
You would require a very large area of ground. The cost per foot of that 
storage ground would naturally affect the cost of re-handling. I would say it 
would probably cost 40 to 50 cents per ton to place it in storage and re-load it 
from storage exclusive of what you might pay for the rental of the space used. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The space would have to be in close proximity to the handling facilities? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. If you were given 50 cents for trans-shipping to another boat; and if 
you were taking it out and storing it and putting it in a car, would that be 
increased by 50 cents additional?—A. I gave you 50 cents for discharging and 
loading into cars. The storage would be entirely apart from any figures we have 
used up to the present. 

Q. But it would not be as much as 50 cents?—A. Again we get back to the 
point that 50 cents for terminal charge for current movement might be reduced 
somewhat with volume. 

Q. But what I want to get for the Committee is this: The rail rate during 
the winter from Cape Breton to Montreal would be so much higher than the 
water rate, that the coal might be stored and re-loaded at much less cost than 
the winter shipment by rail. That is the point I have in mind—A. Even at 
that, it is not a practical or logical movement. Cape Breton coal cannot come 
into Montreal by rail because of the prohibitive rail rate. Coal will move from 
Cape Breton to Portland, Maine, and come up over the Canadian National 
to Montreal, for considerably less money than it will move direct from the 
mines to Montreal, all rail. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Would coal depreciate in value by being stored?—A. Yes, to some 
extent. The greatest objection might be in the exposure of the coal to the snow 
and wet, increasing the moisture content by the time it is ready for re-shipment 
to the consumer. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. What is the comparison in moisture content between Nova Scotia 
bituminous coal and the American?—A. The inherent moisture content, gener- 


ally speaking, is about the same. 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. In answer to the question of the handling of coal in volume; if the 
Dominion government, we will say, were able to ask.for delivery of one million 
tons of coal to Hamilton or Toronto, or Kingston, the cost of transportation 
of that coal would be materially reduced below the figures that you have placed 
on record, would it not?—A. It would be reduced, yes. I will not say materially, 
but it would be reduced. 

Q. Is there not some way whereby orders could be given from cities like 
Toronto, Hamilton and Kingston for large amounts of eastern coal delivered at 
a certain price? Is that not feasible?—A. Possibly some of your Toronto and 
Ontario dealers will be able to give you more accurate information on that 
point; but I would say this, that from our knowledge of the Cape Breton coal as 
a general purpose product, there is no reason why it should not meet the require- 
ments of Ontario consumers. Our largest pulp and paper mills in the 
Province of Quebec, are using the Canadian product. Our steamship lines, 
operating out of the Montreal Harbour, are using the Canadian product for their 
bunker supplies. Our railways are using the coal, and it is quite suitable. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Mr. Aird, Mr. Flemming raised the question of storage. To get the 
cheapest rate from Cape Breton, and the Maritime Provinces, the winter or 
spring supply of coal would have to be shipped while the waters were open and 
before the ice came, and would therefore have to be stored in large quantities 
at Montreal and the other centres. As far as you know would the industrial 
plants that require this coal be in a position to store any considerable amount 
of their winter supply, or would it all be stored at their plants in central depots? 
—A. The majority of industrial plants carry a reasonable reserve stock at their 
plants. Beyond that, their requirements are supplied from week to week. Very 
few plants have accommodation for much of their winter requirements. 

Q. Would they be able to store for two or three months?—A. Industrial 
plants on an average carry a reserve supply of two or three months coal. That 
is always placed there as a reserve against contingencies and emergencies. 

Q. In other words, it isnot drawn on at all?—A. Not generally, throughout 
the winter season. You will find that a lot of the plants will probably clean up 
their reserve stock, usually in the spring, after market and labour conditions for 
the ensuing year are known, and again accumulate a fresh reserve. 

Q. Replacing their former reserve with fresh coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what you say would be about the end of the winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. If that is so, we cannot rely upon the industrial plants assisting in 
providing storage of the coal during the water movement?—A. Not to any 
great extent. You would have some exceptions. 

Q. Leaving out the exceptions there would have to be enormous storage 
facilities during the water movement in the chief centres like Montreal and 
Toronto?—A. The storage facilities would require to be increased at least tc 
the extent of the additional winter market expected. 

Mr. Bury: And not only that, but the storage facilities would have to be 
increased so as to get, if possible, the whole coal output during the water move- 
ment, so that we might not have to rely upon winter movements and the train 
haul. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. They have got storage facilities now in Montreal, have they not, for 
their own use?—A. Yes, take the railways. The Canadian National will take 
between 400,000 and half a million tons of coal during this season of navigation, 
of which perhaps 200,000 will be taken over to a fuel yard and stored there for 


winter supply. 
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Q. Taken over by water?—A. No, switched over on their cars. 
Q. It is unloaded from the steamers on to their cars?—A. Yes, and shunted 
to the storage piles. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. If we could get the coal movement from the Maritimes completed, dur- 
ing open navigation, so as not to require to do any freighting after the close 
of navigation, by rail, would that require much increase in the storage accom- 
modation at distributing points?—A. Yes, unless the proposition that would 
be available to the consumer of coal in Toronto or whatever other markets it went 
to were sufficiently attractive to warrant their receiving and storing their supply 
themselves. In Montreal some of our cement plants, using a large tonnage of 
coal, receive their coal and have storage for it. The same applies to some of 
our sugar refineries; they receive their coal in the season of navigation and store 
it. On the other hand, there are a great many, and I would say the majority 
of the industrial plants, that want their coal supply week by week, with ithe 
exception of the emergency reserve which they carry. 

Q. So there would have to be a considerable increase any way in the 
storage area?—A. Yes, either one place or the other. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. You made the statement that the Canadian National store about 400,- 
000 tons of coal in Montreal?—A. No, I said they receive 400,000 to 500,000 
tons of coal at Montreal, of which about 200,000 tons is stocked. The quantity 
of storage could doubtless be ascertained from the General Fuel Agent of the 
Canadian National. I am only giving approximate figures. 
Q. Could you tell us about how much of that is Canadian coal?—A. That 


is all Canadian coal that I am referring to. 
Q. Nova Scotia coal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Is that stored in the open or under sheds?—A. In the open about ten 


to twelve feet high. ‘ 
Q. In banks?—A. In banks, and ventilated. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Does the C.P.R. use Canadian coal largely?—A. In the east yes, but 
I understand that for some reason they prefer to bring their Montreal require- 
ments from Pennsylvania, hauling it themselves from the American gateways. 


By Mr. McLcan: 


Q. You speak of steamers using Montreal coal and bunkering with it? 
Do they take it west of Montreal?—A. I referred to the liners; the White Star 
and Cunard, ete. 

Q. They are going east? Do the lake boats take any Canadian coal out 
of Montreal?—A. Yes, a limited quantity. 

Br ri But the bulk of their coal used on the lakes, would be American coal?— 
» Yes. 

(. One question asked a while ago, Mr. Chairman, I would like to be clear 
on: The extra cost of handling coal in and out of storage as compared with 
in and out of steamer; the difference in costs. For instance, you quoted 50 
cents as the probable cost of loading out of steamer on to cars, during the 
navigation season. Against that Mr. Flemming was asking about unloading 
from steamers into storage and out of storage on to cars——A. They are two 
distinct operations. The movement to storage piles, unloading, and later re- 
loading, is an additional operation. 
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Q. I mean the cost of handling the coal back on to the car again?—A. I 
expressed the opinion that to place coal in storage, where you have to move it 
by mye cars, and re-load it from there, would probably run from 40 to 50 
cents. 

Q. Way load from the steamer into the cars? Could you not unload direct 
into storage?—A. No, not in the quantities you speak of now. 

Q. You have not a sufficient storage area in Montreal?—A. The present 
storage area in Montreal is utilized to its maximum capacity now, and further 
provision would probably require to be made. 

Q. You have not got sufficient storage area there for an anticipated greater 
movement of coal?—A. No, not at present. 

Q. I mean using the present established wharves?—A. The cost of space on 
the water front would probably be found too expensive for the purpose of 
storing large reserves of coal. You have to get your coal to cheaper ground. 

Q. Surely, but is there no cheaper ground along the river front there, or 
on the island where a steamer could pull up and unload into storage and leave 
it there?—A. We do that to-day for current shipments requiring temporary 
storage. 

Q. You mean to make a special wharf at the storage?—A. Yes, we do that 
to-day. We will take coal out of a carrier and put it in the cars or carry it back 
into storage, but the storage accommodation is limited. 

Q. But anticipating an increased movement of eastern coal?—A. It could 
be done quite readily if additional wharves were built by the harbour authorities 
with the required storage space. 

Q. What would be the approximate cost of putting coal into that storage 
and loading it into the cars again, as compared with taking it from large steamers 
to smaller; taking the cost of handling into cheap storage and out of that storage 
into cars, later in the season? Perhaps you have not figures on that?—A. I 
would be glad to make a calculation, but first of all you require space, which 
at the moment is not available. 

Q. But is there not sufficient space on the island?—A. Yes, there is ample 
space available for development. 

Mr. McLean: Assuming that you have up-to-date wharfage and storage 
such as at Fort William, and at points where American coal enters into competi- 
tion with Canadian coal 

Mr. Bury: You mean to say, that Mr. Aird should put out of his account 
altogether the provision for the cost of a new wharf and new storage facilities: 
assuming them to be in existence and that we should go into the cost of that 
later on. Supposing that instead of coming up to your railway wharf for the 
purpose of unloading into either lighters or cars, your boat came up to a new 
wharf or new storage, then what would be the cost of unloading that boat into 
storage direct, and then later on what would be the cost of loading from the 
storage on to cars or lighters? 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Yes, the reason for my question and I take it Mr. Flemming’s also, 
is to find out what additional cost there would be in loading out of storage 
on to cars later on, perhaps in the winter time——A. If additional wharf accom- 
modation, including storage capacity, is made available, enabling modern plants 
to discharge direct into storage, and reclaim the coal, the rate of approximately 
50 cents already named would probably cover the cost, providing the rental of 
the property is not excessive. 

Q. The cost of rental would be additional; the cost of unloading and hand- 
ling and loading later on, would be the same, it would stand?—A. Yes. 

(Mr. Harry Aird.] 
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By Mr. Howden: 

Q. If you did not have sufficient storage room you would have to move 
it backwards?—A. Take the case of the Canadian National railways: They 
bring coal into Montreal which they have to receive during the season of navi- 
gation. There is not sufficient storage capacity for the coal companies to store 
the tonnage and re-deliver it as they want it. They have to put it on railway 
cars, switch it to a dump, unload it, and then reload it when required. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. They would require storage at a point where the ground is not too ex- 
pensive?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Bury: Mr. McLean’s question is confined entirely to the additional 
handling charges, and not the cost of land. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. Mr. Hotchkiss says there is perhaps a misunderstanding on my part. 
My question was as to the cost of taking it out of the steamer, moving it into 
storage, and perhaps three months later on, taking it from storage and loading 
into cars; the cost of the two operations, as compared with the cost of taking 
it out of the steamer to-day and putting it in a car or in a river boat in a day 
or two.—A. The rate of 50 cents would cover this operation providing the coal 
was within reach of the plant, and the available storage capacity permitted of 
stocking for extended periods. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. And it would not make any difference if the last part of the operation 
was three months afterwards?—A. No. 
Mr. McLean: I think that is clear. 
The CuHamrMAN: It is now one o’clock. We thank you very much Mr. 
Aird, and you are excused. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, May 28. 


Committrer Room No. 436, 
Hovst oF CoMMoNns, 
Fripay, May 28th, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of supply 
of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources and other 
matters in relation thereto, met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presid- 
ing. 


Moved by Mr. Cantley that the fuel agents of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Canadian National Railways be asked to appear before the 
Committee and bring with them detailed information as to the tonnage of coal 
used on the road, and to give some explanation as to why they use one coal or 
use another coal. 


Motion agreed to. 


C. P. Horcuxiss called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Hotchkiss, you are the secretary of the Dominion Fuel Board? 
—A, Ves) siz 
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Q. You have been in that position how long?—A. Three years. 

_ Q. Have you made a study of coal freight rates, during the past year?— 
A. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): Mr. Chairman, may I suggest this, that the 
Committee, in order that they may get all the information possible, request 
that witnesses, especially experts like Mr. Hotchkiss, should make a statement 
of sufficient length to cover the general features of the testimony they wish to 
give to the Committee. 

The Cuarrman: That has been decided upon already, Mr. Garland. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): And that only the most necessary questions be 
asked, 

Mr. Howpen: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the witnesses be not 
interrupted too frequently. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have a statement to make, Mr. Hochkiss?—A. Yes, sir. I may 
say, Mr. Chairman, that when the Chairman of the Fuel Board was heard, he 
gave you a general outline of the work of the Board; he indicated that we had 
collected a great deal of information on various phases that related to our fuel 
problem. He indicated that the Board considered at the outset the most import- 
ant problem that faced them was a supply of domestic fuel in central Canada. 

We first investigated the various sources of supply and we have since that 
time been endeavouring to introduce competitive domestic fuels into the markets 
of central Canada. We considered the most serious aspect of the problem was 
that we had become wholly dependent upon a single source of supply, and that 
a foreign one, closely controlled by a group of powerful interests; also that the 
quality of the coal we were getting was deteriorating, and the price increasing 
from year to year. 

At that time we imported annually betweeen four and a half and five 
million tons of American anthracite into Canada, and I believe that our Board 
has had something to do with improving our position in that respect. To-day, 
we import something over one million tons less than we did three years ago of 
that fuel, and coke, low volatile coal, and British anthracites are now strong 
competitives in this market, which improves the general fuel condition of 
affairs, as was evident during the last strike. 

More recently we have turned our attention to industrial coal, and we have 
collected considerable information regarding the market, the laid-down prices of 
different competitive fuels, the cost of transporting our own coals from the east 
and from the west, and the possibilities of extending the markets for those coals. 
We have made a study particularly of the market in the area between Quebec 
and Toronto and Hamilton, which might be considered the highly competitive 
area, and where it is hoped that eastern coal may get into. We consider that 
it is impossible for western industrial coal to get into the Ontario market, and I 
think you might as well rule that out of your considerations. I say that in ‘regard 
to western Canadian industrial coal we consider it impossible to get western 
industrial coal into Ontario and Quebec. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Is that the general concensus of opinion, Mr. Hotchkiss?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. You mean it cannot compete with American coal?—A. American, eastern 
and British coal. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that the conclusion you have arrived at, after your survey of the 


whole situation?—A. Yes, sir. 
[Mr. C. P. Hotchkiss. ] 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. By eastern, you mean, Nova Scotia coal?—A. Yes, sir, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick coal. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Do you mean that for Toronto?—A. Toronto, North Bay and Fort 
William. I think something might be done to put western coal into the Winni- 
peg market, and it might be possible to extend that market into the adjacent 
western states. At least that is the hope of the western industrial producers. 


By Mr. Armstrong: _ 
Q. What is the duty on coal going into the United States, such as that?—A.. 
Fifty cents per ton. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. When you say that in regard to western industrial coal, are you making 
a reservation in regard to domestic coal?—A. That is an entirely different 
matter. 


By the Chairman; 

Q. This is industrial coal, that you are speaking of?—A. Yes. There is a 
considerable quantity imported. Industrial coal goes into Winnipeg at the 
present time, and if western industrial producers can barely compete in Winni- 
peg, it is hopeless for them to think of getting into Ontario. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What are your reasons for making that statement?—A. That coal can 
be laid down at any of the points I have mentioned, for less than the lowest 
freight rate that has been thought of to get western coal down to Ontario. 

Q. What coal, and from what districts?—A. From the industrial coal min- 
ing districts in the west. 

Q. But what coal competes with the industrial coal from the west?— 
A. United States bituminous. 

Q. From what mines?—A. Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Q. In Winnipeg?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. That coal was sold all over the province until recently?—A. I do not_ 
say that western coal cannot compete industrially in Winnipeg; I was telling 
you of the competition that has to be met at the present time. American coal 
does compete at the present time there. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Are you intimating that it can take away the market at Winnipeg?—_ 
A. Not at all. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. If the competition is at all keen in Winnipeg, the farther east you go,. 
the more hopeless it is to compete?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Mr. Armstrone: That was the same story as was told before, that Alberta 
might ship her coal east to Winnipeg for instance. She now has control of 
cver 80 per cent of the domestic coal. 

Mr. Fremminc: The witness is referring to industrial coal, not to what 
is known as domestic coal shipped from Alberta into Ontario and over the prov-- 


ince of Manitoba and elsewhere. 
{Mr. ©. P. Hotchkiss.] 
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Mr. Armstrone: I am aware of that, Mr. Flemming, but the same stories 
were told with regard to domestic coals, previous to the last few years, and, 
the provincial government of the province of Alberta, as I understand it, have. 
been able to assist in putting the coal into Winnipeg, and taking the market 
away from the Americans. 


Witness: Well, sir, you have to face the facts as they are, and I think 
that you will admit that some difficulty is being experienced in introducing the 
Alberta coal into the Ontario market, to compete with a fuel which costs from 
$15 to $17 per ton. If you are thinking of trying to get another class of coal 
in to compete with coal which can be bought for from $5 to $7 a ton, you will 
see your additional difficulty. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. But these differences are not likely to remain there very long, are they? 
—A. I do not quite understand your question, Mr. Armstrong. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): You are meeting Nova Scotia water-borne coal, 
as soon as you get into the eastern market. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. The prices of Pennsylvania coal have been increasing from year to year, 
have they not?—-A. Are you speaking of bituminous coal? 
Q. I am speaking of anthracite?—A. Yes. 
Q. You were talking of industrial coal?—A. I was speaking entirely of 
industrial coal. I was speaking of the phase of our work which has to do with 
industrial coal, and it should not be confused at all with domestic coal. 


Mr. Cantiry: May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHarrmMaNn: Certainly, Col. Cantley. 


By Col! Cantley: 

Q. I understand that as far as steam coal is concerned, in Winnipeg you 
have strong competition with American coals?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q What do you think is necessary to do by way of legislation, or in the 
way of freight rates to command the entire Winnipeg market for steam coal?— 
A. I do not think I should be asked to suggest legislation. 

Q. I am not asking you to suggest legislation, I am asking you what would 
be necessary by way of tariff and by way of freight rates to enable you to 
command that market entirely, to the exclusion of American coal? (No answer). 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Perhaps, Mr. Hotchkiss, you can tell us this? What additional margin 
of benefit, however it might be obtained, whether by legislative enactment or 
by any other means whatsoever, lesser freight rates, or whatever it may be— 
what additional margin of benefit would be sufficient in order to capture the 
market for the industrial and steam coal in Winnipeg, for Alberta steam coal; 
we have not got to forget this, that as soon as you have applied that extra 
margin of benefit, the Americans will drop just that much in order to come in, 
and you will have to be prepared to face that situation?—A. That is right. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I would suggest that we ask Mr. Hotchkiss to 
go on with his story. 

Wirness: I could answer Col. Cantley, or get the information easily to 
answer him in perhaps a satisfactory way. I can tell you the approximate 
laid-down cost of American coal, laid down in Winnipeg, and I can give you 
the freight rates from the Alberta mines into Winnipeg, and you can see what 


that coal has to be sold for in order to compete in Winnipeg. 
[Mr. C. P. Hotchkiss.1 
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By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Would they not have to bring that steam coal from the mountains?— 


A. No sir. From Alberta. 
Q. I had an idea that the only steam coal we could get in western Canada 


would come from the Crow’s Nest? (No answer). 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. It is the freight rates, in your opinion, and the cost of production, that 
allow the Americans to have that market at present?—A, Yes, sir. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Now, Mr. Hotchkiss, will vou give us that information. Have you 
that information?—A. Yes, sir. American steam coal can be laid down in 
Winnipeg for from $8 to $8.50 per ton, 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Is that a ton of 2,000 pounds, or 2,240?—A. 2,000 pounds. It is easy 
to arrive at how that is made up. The freight from West Virginia into the 
boats at Toledo is $1.99 per net ton; the freight up the Lakes is approximately 
40 cents; about 50 cents for unloading charges, and $3.40 freight from Duluth 
or Fort William to Winnipeg; and 50 cents duty. These are the carrying charges 


from West Virginia into Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. What do they come to?—A. $6.79. 
Q. That leaves how much for the coal at the pit-mouth?—A. That leaves, 


from the figure I quoted, from $1.21 to $1.71. 
Q. They must be selling it for at the pit-mouth?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 
Q. Is that for run of mine coal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. That of course is delivered to the dealer?—A. Yes. 

Q. The distributing costs would have to be added?—A. That would be on 
the car right at the consignee’s siding, the industrial user’s siding. Now, we 
have the freight rate from the Crow’s Nest, I believe of $5.20 which leaves 
$2.80 at the mine to meet the $8 price in Winnipeg. 

Q. That is $8 you say?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Did you say $2.08?—A. No sir, $2.80. Now, there is a little Canadian - 
industrial coal getting into Winnipeg even now; that is, they are just barely 
able to meet competition, and there are claims that American coal is dumped 
in Winnipeg. 

Mr. Armstrone: How much American coal is delivered in Winnipeg, say 
in a year? 

Mr. Bury: Do you mean industrial coal? 

Mr. Armstrone: Yes, I mean industrial coal. 

Witness: Unfortunately, our statistics do not separate coal used at the 
head of the Lakes, and coal used in Manitoba, and we have been unable to 
get the Bureau of Statistics to give us that information. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): It will be close enough, because at the head of 


the Lakes the amount would be small. 
(Mr. C. P. Hotchkiss.] 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Give both Winnipeg and the head of the Lakes?—A. In 1925 there was 
nearly one million tons imported to the head of the Lakes and Manitoba. In 
1924, there were over two million tons. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Industrial coal?—A. That does not mean that that market has been 
taken to that extent, but it means variations in two years. You can see how 
that occurred; the railways were pretty well stocked up with coal, and they did 
not have to buy as much as in the previous year. 

Q. That is railway coal?—A. That is railway coal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Do they use that American railway coal west of Winnipeg?—A. I 
believe they have used it as far west as Biggar. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Have you any idea how much industrial and steam coal comes from the 
head of the Lakes to Winnipeg. You have been dealing with the head of the 
Lakes and Manitoba?—A, The head of the Lakes and Manitoba? 

Q. Take the same places, the head of the Lakes and Manitoba, and give 
us statistics as to how much of our Canadian industrial coal comes down there? 
—A. They group all that, both domestic and industrial. 

Q. But that is a mistake?—A. Yes. I know that there is only about—lI 
do not believe there is more than 50,000 tons of Canadian industrial coal. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That reaches the head of the Lakes?—A. No, Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. But that comes to the head of the Lakes, and Manitoba; that comes 
into competition with the one and a half or two million tons you have just re- 
ferred to?—-A. I will qualify that by saying that there is a quantity of Sas- 
katchewan lignite used in Manitoba. ) 

Q. Is that used for industrial purposes?—A. Yes. I am taking bituminous 
coals that would compete normally with this coal. I only know of two contracts 
that have been let to Canadian bituminous producers, in that market. 

Q. Where are they? In the Crow’s Nest?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Bury: That bears out, Mr. Chairman, the statement made in the 
paper written by Mr. James Church, a mining engineer of Edmonton, an English 
mining engineer, who read a paper on this very Alberta coal question before the 
Alberta Branch of the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, this 
month, in which he said that the steam coal market could not concern us (i.e. 
Alberta), because we have no steam coal to compete with other Canadian 
maritime or American bituminous coal. 

Now, I do not know whether Mr. Garland, who knows the coal situation in 
Alberta better than I do, is of the same opinion, generally speaking? 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): I am. 

The CuairMan: You came to the conclusion that the results of our inquiry 
in 1923 showed the same thing? 

Mr. Bury: Yes. It would save us from barking up trees that had not 
coal in them. 

The CHAIRMAN: That was the point of the discussion in 1923. 

Mr. Howven: In the report of the Senate Committee it is shown that the 


president of the Canada Cement Company gave evidence that they burned 
[Mr. C. P. Hotchkiss.] 
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nothing but American coal in all their plants, with but one single exception, 
in Canada, they actually moved American coal away out to Alberta and burned 
it there for steam. 

Mr. GarLanp: There is very little industrial coal from outside of Alberta, 
introduced into Alberta. For instance, we have looked for markets across the 
border. We looked with some fear upon our development which might result 
from a change in the tariff. 

The Cuairman: That was in order to have access to the American market. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I do not like to be harsh in this matter, Mr. 
Chairman, but we suggested at the start*that the speaker should be given an 
opportunity to develop what he has to say. 

Mr. Howpen: It puts out the idea of American steam coal competition 
in the markets of western Canada for some time. 

The CHarRMAN: That is all. right.. Proceed Mr. Hotchkiss. 

Mr. GarLANpD: I want to say this, in qualification of my remarks, that ! 
think by having extended markets for industrial coal in Alberta, we would be 
able to lessen cost of production, so that with favourable freight rates, we would 
be able to compete in the Winnipeg markets. Further than that, I do not think 
we shall be able to go. But we would like to get into the Winnipeg market. 

The CHarrMAN: You do not say that with lower freight rates, and lower 
cost of production you would be able or might be able to compete more 
favourably with American coal in Winnipeg. 

Mr. Bury: That would follow from a bigger mass production, lower 
freight rates and a larger outlet. I would like to support what Mr. Garland 
says. I think that as far as our Alberta industrial coal is concerned, we cannot 
hope to come farther east until we have captured the American market. 


By Mr. Armstrong: we 

Q. Just one question and it is this: Your information is that it will not 
be possible for western coal to compete with the American product in the eastern 
market without lower mining costs and lower freight rates as far as the head 
of the Lakes? 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Industrial coal? 

Mr. Armstrone: I am talking about industrial coal. I would hate to 
think that a forty cent rate from Winnipeg, which is the rate east to Port Arthur 
and Fort William, be paid and that it would be impossible for Canadian miners 
and railroads in the west to carry coal as far as Port Arthur and Fort William. 

Mr. Bury: You mean industrial coal. 

Mr. Armstrone: Industrial coal. 

The Witness: I would entirely support what has been said by Mr. Gar- 
land and Mr. Bury regarding the Winnipeg market; in fact I think that that 
should be a market for Canadian coal, as we have a differential in carrying 
charges in our favour at the present time of nearly $1.50, counting in the duty; 
a dollar alone in freight. I think it will be difficult, practically impossibe under 
present conditions for Canadian industrial coal from the west to reach Fort 
Wiliam as there is a freight rate from Winnipeg to Fort William alone of $3.40. 

Mr. Armstronea: What is the difference in the distance? 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): 472, is not it? 

Mr. Armstrone: Between the mines west of Winnipeg and the mines in 
the east from which coal is taken. 

The Witness: I could not tell you offhand, sir, but the fact that part of it 
is water transportation makes a great deal of difference. 

(Mr. C. P. Hotchkiss.] 
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The Cuarrman: The coal is landed at the head of the Lakes by boat. 


Mr. Bury: Is not this the position, Mr. Chairman? If Alberta steam 
coal can get the Winnipeg market and the Manitoba market around Winnipeg, 
‘it will then have attained such a mass production and probably lower cost of 
output, when it has got the whole of that market, as to be in a better position 
to say then whether it cannot creep a little further east. ‘Surely, until it has 
got that market and is producing in greater mass production than it is at present, 
we cannot hope to creep further east. When we do get that market we will be 
in far better position to creep further east. 

Mr. Gartanp: JI think we can pass on to another page of this report, we 
are all in agreement. on it. 


The CHatrMAN: Go right on. 


The Witness: I think that when it comes to a consideration of our eastern 
problem and the possibility of their extending their market westward there is 
room for a good deal of study. We have compiled tonnages of over a million 
‘tons, I might say spotted them, which are consumed in this competing area, and 
it seems to me that it might well be the work of this committee—if you will 
pardon me for suggesting—to look into the laid-down costs of the two compet- 
ing fuels in this area, and you can thus arrive at what is necessary to be done 
to place native coal in that area. 

The Cuamrman: That is what would be practicable. 


The Wirness: Now, that concludes my general statement, I am in the 
hands of the Committee. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Can you give us those areas? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What are the places that you have spotted that require to be investi- 
gated?—_A. The area along between Montreal and Toronto. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Have you not investigated that area to some considerable extent?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What are your results?—A. Our Board at the present time has just 
undertaken what we are terming a Fuel Power Survey. That is a big under- 
taking and the object is to spot all the imported coal that comes to Canada and 
arrive at the figure of laid down cost of that coal, and then it is possible ‘to 
calculate the laid down cost of eastern coal. In Toronto American industrial 
coal can be laid down for under $5 a ton. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. F.o.b. Toronto?—A. Yes. It is a little difficult to give you any definite 
figures as to the difference in price, although I think you should get that, and 
you can by calling Eastern operators who can give you the figures that are 
necessary to calculate the price of the Canadian product. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the eastern mine operators?—A. Yes, sir. American coal can 
be purchased at the mines to-day for between $1.25 to $1.75 for slack, and run- 
of-mine from between $1.50 to $2.50, depending on the quality and what it is 
used for. You have right here (indicating) the freight rates from your different 


fields; you add those freight rates to these costs at the mine, and add your duty, 
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and you have the laid down cost at any point you want. Of course, I must 
point out that there are different conditions that arise possibly in every contract; 
that is, a particular quality of coal is wanted; there may be extra switching 
charges to certain plants; water transportation may be available part way; 
unloading facilities may be good in one place and more expensive to unload, we 
will say, at another place. So each individual contract is a particular problem. 
If you want an average price you can get it by adding to these mine prices your 
freight rate and duty; you then know what your Canadian product has to do to 
get in there under present conditions, 

Q. Has there been an increasing demand for Canadian coal, to your knowl- 
edge, within the last few vears, Mr. Hotchkiss, in that eastern area?—A. I would 
say that the consumers are more anxious to-day than they were two or three 
vears ago to favour Canadian coal. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Is that for patriotic reasons or because they think it is better?—A. I 
would say it is for patriotic reasons. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Have you been talking about coal generally, or have these remarks been 
referable to industrial coal?—A. Industrial coal. 

Mr. Bury: I think it would be wise for us all to use the term “ industrial ”, 
for this reason: You pick up the evidence at a certain page and you cannot go 
away back to the beginning to find an introductory statement, and you are 
perhaps inclined to be misled by picking up a reference in the middle. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there very much American industrial coal coming into the Montreal 
market?—A. The C.P.R. use a considerable amount of American coal. 

Q. That is brought in by boat, is it?—A. No, I would say it-is brought to 
the border points by rail and hauled in over their own line. 
_ Q. Coal brought in by the C.P.R. for their own use in Montreal?—A. Yes, 
slr. 

Q. Is there any American coal brought in for bunker use?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Have you any figures to indicate about what the quantity would be in 
competition with eastern ccal?—A. I think I might have some on my files, sir. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Is there any preference displayed for American coal outside of the cost? 
—A. It depends on the use. 
Mr. CantLey: Repeat your question, please. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Is there any preference displayed for American coal?—A. For gas 
making, there is. 
Q. But, for ordinary steam work, the Maritime coal is— —A. I believe, it 
can compete where it can meet it in price. i 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. How far west, to Toronto?—A. No sir, to Montreal. There is a con- 
siderable tonnage coming into Ottawa at the present time. I believe a number 
of years ago there was considerable Maritime coal shipped in here. They then 
lost the market but they are now regaining that market. I believe however they 
are having some difficulty in competing with American coal at Ottawa. 
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By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. Can you tell us about how much industrial coal is used in a city like 
Ottawa?—A. I could get those figures, sir. 

Q. Approximately ?—A. I have listed here about 180,000 tons and I know of 
another consumer that uses 70,000 tons. 

Q. A quarter of a million?—A. Yes. 

Q. Toronto would use about a million tons of steam coal?—A. Oh, much 
more than that, sir. 

Q. Much more than a million tons?—A. They use nearly a million tons of 
domestic coal. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): They would use more than a million tons of 
industrial coal. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you tell the Committee, Mr. Hotchkiss, what chances there are of 
Canadian coal competing with American coal in between Montreal and as far 
west as, say, London. 

Mr. Cantey: Pardon me, one moment, before you leave the question of 
railroad coal at Montreal; can the witness tell us if the Canadian Pacific are 
using to-day, or during the last year or two, any Canadian coal at Montreal? 
= The Wirness: I do not know of any that they are using at Montreal to- 

ay. 
By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. My understanding is they are not using any at all—A. That is what I 
understand, sir. 

Mr. Armstronc: You might answer the Chairman’s questions as to the 
amount of coal imported by the C.P.R. for use in their works at Montreal, was it 
not? 

The CuHatrMAn: At Montreal. 

Mr. ArmstronG: By handing in the figures to the stenographer. 

The Wirness: I thought I had them right here. They use in Quebec 
between half a million and three-quarters of a million tons of coal. 

Mr. Bury: You mean in the city? 

Mr. Armstrrone: The city of Quebec. 

The Witness: No, in the Province of Quebec. 

Mr. Cantiey: It is practically in Quebec and Montreal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. And that is all American coal, practically all American coal?—A. I 
understand so. | 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Has there been any attempt to extend the area of where Cape Breton 
coal is now used within the last year or two, has there been any coal shipped 
from Montreal west?—A. Yes, sir, there is, T would say, nearly 100,000 tons 
coming into Ottawa. 

Q. That would ‘be coming in all rail?—A. Coming in by rail, or all rail 
from Montreal, yes sir. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Do you suppose these conditions would be bettered in any degree by 
concentrating on any particularly favoured spot in the Maritime provinces for 


the production of this coal over the coal fields generally, any particular area 
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in which the loading facilities would be better and the coal would be better 
and things generally ‘would be inclined tc extend the Maritime market?—A. 
I believe their loading facilities are up-to- date at the prepent time at Sydney, 
their equipment is all quite modern. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What about Cape Breton?—A. You are ere of what equipment 
now, mining equipment? 
Mr. ArmMstronG: I am talking about the area. 
Mr. Howpven: That is not quite answering the question. Perhaps I should 
not have asked you that question. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Without referring to any specific areas—I do not know whether you 
would object to answering—without referring to any specific area, would you 
be prepared to state what particular areas or mining districts offer the best 
facilities for landing good cheap coal, and the cheapest steam coal in, say, 
Montreal?—A. Well, I could not say, I could not answer that with regard to 
new and undeveloped districts— 

Mr. Howpen: What I am after, Mr. Hotchkiss, is to find the most suitable 
coal that will have the best chance of competing with American coal. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. I will put it in another way. Is not it a fact that practically all the coal 
that comes up into Montreal and Quebec is from Sydney?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Simply because there is water transportation?—A. Yes. 

Mr, Cantiny: Now, coal might come up here from the Pictou district or 
might come up from the Springhill district, but that would have to come largely 
by rail, entirely by rail from the Springhill district. The Canadian National 
Railway are getting 100,000 tons of Pictou coal this year specially prepared for 
use in mechanical stokers on the big locomotives. That is coming up by water 
to Montreal, but that is mainland coal. That is coming up into the Montreal 
district, or has come up for years, except a comparatively small quantity by 
rail in the winter months after navigation closes, but ninety per cent, ninety- 
nine per cent of all coal that has come up from Nova Scotia has come up from 
Sydney. 

Mr. Armstrone: Mr. Camsell gave us to understand the other day there 
was a district in the— 

Mr. Ftemmine: The north side of Cape Breton. 

Mr. Armstrone: Within sixty miles of a splendid port, Inverness, and that 
large quantities were available and could be cheaply mined, and the transporta- 
tion cost very low. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Do you know anything about that district and the transportation costs, 
what it would cost to bring it out? 

Mr. Cantiry: There is only one company on the north side of Cape 
Breton, and that is Inverness, and it is in liquidation, and has failed half a 
dozen times. There is a small portion mined there now but that coal does not - 
come up here, it is used for domestic purposes in Nova Scotia. It is not a factor 
in the matter at. all. 

Mr. Bury: That is given in pages 75 and 76 of the giomancié Report; 
Mr. Chisholm gives a very clear account of that railroad and the mines it 
originally was supposed to operate, and how the whole thing went smash. 
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Mr. Armstrrone: Mr. Camsell should know. He gave us to undertand 
there was good quantity of coal in this district. 

Mr. CantiEy: I do not know what he ought to know, but I know the facts. 

The CHaiRMAN: That disposes of that subject. If ninety-five per cent of 
the coal coming from the Maritime Provinces comes from Sydney, there is no 
necessity of considering any other area. 

Mr. Howpen: It pretty well disposes of the fact that Maritime coal can- 
not compete beyond Montreal or Ottawa, at the most, at the present time. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. You have studied conditions for a long time; can you suggest any way 
in which that market can be extended farther west for Maritime coal?— 
A. By subvention or an increase in duty would certainly extend the market 
westward. : 

Q. There is no economy in the way of handling, or anything of that kind 
you could suggest, care in handling or treatment or anything of that kind? 
—A. I think that coal is at present handled with up-to-date, modern equip- 
ment, but the estimated cost that you might get on water rate through the 
canals might be shaved down a little bit by competition. 


Bry iin Bury: 

Q. And mass production?—A. That still does not definitely say, though, 
that you can compete with the American coal in, we will say, Toronto. 

Q. Who could give us evidence as to the effect upon the transportation 
costs of a mass movement that would capture the industrial coal market in 
Montreal and down to Toronto, say a mass movement of—lI will just take a 
million or a million and a half tons every year—Who could give us the effect 
that that mass movement might have or would have on the transportation costs 
in the way of lessening them?—-A. I would say Mr. Playfair of the Canada 
Steamships Company. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Is it not a fact that the transportation cost is very low between Sydney 
and Montreal?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. About how much?—A. Around 75 cents. 

Q. Seventy-five cents a ton. Then, the greater part of the cost of the 
coal is taken up in the mines and in delivering it to Sydney Harbour?—A, Yes. 
sir, 

Q. Have you any idea as to the actual cost of the coal at. the mine head?— 
A. You could get that from the producers, sir. 

Mr. Howpen: The last witness we had before us preferred not to give 
us anything with regard to the rate as far as Montreal. 


Mr. Armstrone: The present witness says around 75 cents. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Your answer of 75 cents is the cost of freighting coal from Sydney to 
Montreal; does that include the charges that have to be paid to the Montreal 
Harbour Commission?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That has to be added?—A. Yes, sir, and the unloading charges. 


Mr. Bury: I was going to ask that. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Are there no other ports to which that coal could be brought by water 


from Sydney ?—A. Quebec, Three Rivers; it is brought there. 
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Q. Could it get down to Toronto by water?—A. In small boats of 2,000 
tons carrying capacity. 

Q. And you do not know the transportation cost of that?—A. Well, yes, 
I have had some correspondence about that. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Mr. Aird gave us to understand that the boats that now carry grain 
from Port Colborne to Montreal are adapted for the carrying of coal back to 
Toronto and Hamilton; do you agree with that?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. As cheaply as it could be transported in barges?—A. Well, you could 
not take barges, of course, through to Toronto. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Could the boats that now carry grain from Port Colborne to Montreal, 
after delivering the grain at Montreal, now go to Sydney and load up with coal 
and come back all the way without trans-shipment to Toronto and Hamilton?— 
AY’ Yessir: 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): It would not be economical to do that. 


The CuairmMan: It is economically impossible. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. It would be cheaper to trans-ship the coal at Montreal at about 40 cents 
a ton than to go down and bring back a load at 75 cents a ton?—A. You have 
heard the previous witness say he thought a fair rate for trans-shipment charges 
in Montreal would be around $1.00 or $1.20, if I remember correctly, but that 
might be reduced, in my opinion. You have harbour charges in Toronto which 
would depend on the volume of business you were able to develop, but they 
would amount to between 12 and 19 cents. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 


Q. Harbour charges in Toronto?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. As against 7 cents in Montreal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Anything in Hamilton?—A. Well, I believe that there are no facilities at 
the present time in Hamilton for handling coal. 
Q. By water?—A. Coal that comes from West Virginia into Hamilton goes 
into Toledo, we will say, and is freighted across to Erieau, or one of those other 
ports on the Canadian side of the Lake, and is then taken by rail into Hamilton. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Is there no water transportation into Hamilton?—A. I do not believe 
there is any coal coming in that way; their docking facilities are not suitable. 

Q. There was at one time?—A. I believe they are talking now about putting 
in coal docks, but that is the way the bulk of the coal moves to Hamilton at 
the present time. On top of your harbour charges, you must then add switching 
charges, and these switching charges to industrial plants run from 60 to 90 
cents a ton. 

Mr. Bury: That is outrageous. 

The Wrirness: That is what you are up against when you try to put in 


Nova Scotia coal. 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Those switching charges apply to American coal in the same manner?— 
A. American coal comes straight through, of course, as Mr. Aird told you. In 
Montreal it might be shipped direct through to 15 or 20 or more different parts 
of the city. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. For distribution?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. And switching charges added?—A. There might be in some cases, but 
in a great many cases there would not be. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. I have not got that very clear yet, Mr. Hotchkiss. You say there are 
no switching charges on the coal that goes right through by rail; is that the 
idea?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But there are switching charges on the coal that is transferred from the 
boats to the wharf?—-A. From the harbour out to points in the city. 

Q. It goes on to the wharf, then, to be put in cars and switched around 
the city?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And there would be loading charges as well as switching charges?— 
A. Oh, there is, because you have to take it out of the boat or stock piles. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): The loading and unloading charges are together. 


Mr. Howpen: The coal is unloaded from the boats to the wharf, then if it 
is going to be switched around the city, it has to be loaded on the cars. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): The one charge covers the two services, accord- 
ing to Mr. Aird. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Those would be two different charges?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Those two charges would run the cost up pretty high by the time you 
paid the unloading charge from the boat to the wharf and then from the wharf 
to the car again; what would that amount to?—A. I do not know that I have 

~got you right. The charges would be from the boat, we will say, direct to the 
car? 

Q. All right, direct to the car—A. The general figure used is 50 cents. 
Now, the switching charges would be to move that car from the wharf to the 
industrial plant, and they would run from 60 to 90 cents. 

Mr. Bury: The switching charge is the transportation from the wharf to 
the industrial plant. 

Mr. Cantiny: Take the Massey Harris Company; you land the coal from 
the boat on to the cars, the railroad carries it from the harbour front to the 
Massey Harris plant, or a hundred different places, and there is a charge there 
running, he says, from 50 cents to as high as 90 cents a ton, which is an out- 
rageous charge. 

Mr. Gartanp: ‘Then on top of that there are the distribution charges. 

Mr. Bury: Mr. Chairman, surely we do not need to go any farther than 
the one point where the American coal and Canadian coal comes down on a 
common ground. .When you-come to the distribution charges, at that point you 
come on common ground because the American coal has got to be distributed 
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just as much as the other, and the distribution charges at that local point would 
be the same for either coal. I think we may leave it out because distribution 
is a factor that applies equally to American and Canadian coal. 

Mr. Cantiey: Here is the point: An American collier sells a thousand 
tons of coal to the Massey-Harris Company. That coal is loaded on the rail- 
road cars at the mines, and is shipped right through to the Massey-Harris 
Company. There are no switching charges on that coal at all, but if Nova 
Scotia coal went up in boats of, say, two thousand tons, they would have to land 
that coal and they would have to pay harbour charges of around 19 cents, as 
against 7 and a half cents in Montreal, then they would have to pay switching 
charges to get that coal into the Massey-Harris plant, or any other plant. 

Mr. Bury: I fully understand that. 

Mr. Cantiey: Running from 50 to 90 cents a ton. 

Mr. Bury: We understand that. 

Col. CanttEy: That is one of the difficulties you have to get over. 

Mr. Bury: That is a grievance against the railways for charging so much - 
for dues, and against the Harbour Commission for charging so much for dues 
as well. 

Mr. ArmstronG: I do not know that they have ever been asked to reduce 
their dues. 

Mr. Bury: Who has authority over Harbour dues, in Toronto, the same 
as the Railway Commissioners have over railway rates? What I am getting 
at is this: It was suggested that a special rate might be given by the Railway 
Commissioners, or that the Railway Commissioners might be instructed to treat 
coal as a special commodity, a special rate upon which might be fixed, without 
upsetting the whole rate structure which obtains. Now, if that is justifiable 
in respect to railway rates, making coal a special national commodity, so to 
speak, to be specially treated as a special and separate thing, in relation to 
railway transportation, why can we not argue that the same thing is true in 
respect of harbour dues? Of course, railway charges are under the Railway 
Board, but in respect of harbour dues, why cannot the Harbour Commission be 
told “Here is a national matter, vou have to treat coal as a national com- 
modity?” 

The CHamrMAN: That is true. We are to investigate and report what 
means can be taken to create a market for Canadian coal in Canada, and we are 
investigating now all these different features of this question. 

Mr. Bury: But you do not see the point of my argument, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I would like to see this Committee investigate 
the reasons for the high cost of harbour dues, and so on. 

Mr. Bury: But is there any authority that can do with the Harbour Com- 
mission what we want to do with the Railway Commission? Is there any 
authority which can do with the Harbour Commissioners what we suggest should 
be done in regard to railway companies, namely, to take coal out of the category 
of ordinary commodities? 

Mr. FirpemmMine: Somebody had better see Mr. Church. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I think Mr. Flemming’s suggestion is a pretty 
good one, that we should see Mr. Church about it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ellis will be able to enlighten us. I understand he 
has had that matter before him. I would like to have Mr. Hotchkiss deal with 
the question of domestic coal now. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Before Mr. Hotchkiss goes on to domestic coal. I 
would like to ask him something about the trans-shipment of coal at Montreal, 
or the hauling of coal by means of tramp steamers, from Sydney to Toronto, 
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say; if it is feasible to take coal across the ccean through the Great Lakes, would 
he think it feasible to haul coal from Cape Breton to Toronto, by means of a 
certain class of steamers, or has he looked into that matter? 

Witness: I have been told by men, whose judgment I would have confi- 
dence in, that it is not feasible. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 


Q. How is it possible to take grain from Fort William to Liverpool say, 
without trans-shipment, if it is not possible to take coal from Cape Breton to 
Toronto—A. (No answer.) 

Mr. Bury: It depends upon the size of the boat. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): But a boat of the same size can bring a big load 
of coal. I am talking of the boats that two years ago went from Fort William 
direct to Liverpool, Norwegian boats. 

Mr. Bury: What tonnage of grain did they carry? 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Ido not know, and that is immaterial anyway. 

Mr. Cantey: I think I can say something about that. A few Norwegian 
boats loaded a full cargo at some point for the head of the Lakes; they then 
filled up with grain, and went home at the close of the season, and did not return 
that season. That was only possible because they got their freight to the head 
of the Lakes, and then loaded with grain and took it across, say to Rotterdam or 
some other European port. That has been done in two or three different seasons, 
but always at the end of the season. Other boats have come up and_ been 
engaged in the Lake trade, foreign boats, and they have loaded out a return 
cargo in the fall, and carried it across home, without any shifting at Montreal. 

Mr. Bury: Was that grain? 


Mr. Cantiey: The tonnage was grain. 

Mr. Bury: What tonnage? 

Mr. Cantiey: They would be limited to the fourteen-foot draft, limited to 
about 2,000 tons. The point is that they found employment on the Lakes, and 
that at the end of the season were able to load up and go home. That is a 
seasonal matter, and does not affect the ordinary transportation throughout the 
whole season at all. 

The CuHairMaANn: In other words, Col. Cantley, the boats engaged in the 
trade of carrying coal from Montreal west through the restricted waterways, 
could not carry more than about 2,000 tons? 

Mr. Cantiey: About that. 

Mr. Bury: And they would not be suitable to take grain across the ocean. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Here are Norwegian boats coming into the Lakes 
for the grain trade; they would not have cargo except the one way. If they were 
brought here to go into the Lakes and stay there, hauling grain one way, would 
they not be the same class of boat that would be used for hauling coal one way? 

The Cuarrman: But they are going across the Great Lakes, Mr. McLean. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): The point is that they must be of a capacity 
limited to a fourteen foot draft, and limited to 2,000 or 2,500 tons on the Lakes, 
where they are going for grain. Would the same boat not be hauling coal one . 
way, if she could make it pay to haul grain one way? 

Mr. Bury: She would have to run light to Sydney. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Either Montreal or Sydney, I do not care which. 

Mr. Bury: Where does she dump her grain now, at Duluth? 
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Mr. McLean: The point I am making is that for one half of her time she 
runs in empty. 

Mr. Bury: She goes to Fort William, takes on a load of grain; where does 
she bring it to? 

»Mr. McLean: To some of the Lake ports. 

Mr. Bury: Where does she then go for her coal? 

Mr. McLean: Back to Fort William. 

Mr. Bury: For coal? 

Mr. McLean: No, for grain. The vessel which is hauling grain, cannot 
haul coal at the same time. If I can haul from this point to that point, and come 
back empty something of the same kind could surely be hauled from that point 
to this point. (Indicating). 

Mr. Bury: It is only on the artificial water-ways that she is limited to 
2,000 tons? 

Mr. McLean: But a boat limited to the 14 foot draft, going through the 
canals, is going to have her tonnage limited on the Great Lakes. She could carry 
a little more, but she could not carry very much more. 

Mr. Gartanp: Those boats bring back ore at very low rates, as ballast. 
Any boat carrying coal from Fort William and on to Montreal, then to Sydney, 
would not be in the same position. I cannot see that there is any parallel between 
tae two. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Before you leave the industrial coal proposition, Mr. Hotchkiss, you gave 
us to understand that the rate from Toledo to Port Arthur and Fort William by 
boat was 40; did that include the loading and unloading?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you investigated the loading and unloading facilities for handling 
this coal at these ports, and if so, what have you to say in regard to them?—A. 
I think I have seen the most up-to-date loading facilities we have any where on 
the continent. 

Q. Where is that?—A. At Toledo, and Newport News. 

Q. You have seen what they are able to do there. How cheaply do they 
load and unload? What does it cost?—A. The charge at Newport News is 
© cents a ton. 

Q. For loading and unloading?—A. For loading. 

Q. From trains into boats?—A. Yes. They charge at Toledo 8 cents per 
ton; that is, for loading. 

Q. From cars into boats?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no idea what the charge for unloading would be at the other 
end?—A. I know the figure which is used almost universally is fifty cents a 
ton. That all depends upon the quantity landed, and many other factors come 
into the problem, but 50 cents is the accepted figure which is charged I believe, 
when quite a large tonnage is handled. 

Q. Would you be surprised if a witness could be brought here to show that 
in many instances it is being unloaded for six or eight cents a ton?—A. I have 
made a fairly complete investigation regarding unloading charges. 

Q. Where?—A. From some of the largest plants, and I am assured that that 
50 cents charge is about right. 

Q. What plants?—A. I would suggest that you ask some of the railway 
officials, who handle hundreds of thousands of tons a year, regarding these 
charges. I know of estimates that have been made of unloading charges that run 
as low as 25 cents a ton, but that charge of 50 cents is calculated on actually 
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determined business. You might take a few tons out, and unload them for a few 
cents less; in unloading a boat, you might do it cheaper, but, there is this 
additional charge which does not make it economical to use certain figures in 
unloading boats except under certain conditions. 


By Mr, Flemming: 

Q. Is it not a fact that the quantity handled and the facilities for handling 
determine the cost of handling y ir. For instance, harbour 
charges, that is, rental, for a large company, might run up to $70,000 a year. If 
vou run that for 70,000 tons of coal, it is pretty expensive handling. If you 
handle half a million tons, it helps you out. 

Q. Are you including that unloading charge of 50 cents?—A. Yes, that is 
part of the unloading charges. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q.. But if beats are hired for this year, by the Imperial-Oil Company, which 
takes 250,000 tons at Sarnia, we will say, and the large salt company across 
the river St. Clair, which takes half a million, because they arrange that. defi- 
nitely with the self-unloading boat, and the unloading charges are then from 
eight to ten cents, what would you say to that?—A. They have their other charges 
as well. 

Q. Iam asking you about the actual charges, for unloading coal?—A. That 
is the accepted figure, because you have to count in all these other charges. 

Q. Not in the case of private corporations, such as I have mentioned?—A. 
They have built a dock, I presume. 

Mr. Bury: We are not dealing with private corporations that have their 
own docking and storage facilities, and all the rest of it. 

Wirness: It costs them just the same as in the case of a private corpora- 
tion. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. That 50 cents includes loading into cars again, does it?—A. That is the 
general figure which covers both the coal they have to stack, and the coal they 
put into cars, as I understand it. 

Q. If you came to me and said, “I need so many hundreds of thousands of 
tons of coal this year; I want a price from you for unloading that coal, and I 
will take delivery in a certain way which might involve the storing of a ‘certain 
quantity. In figuring it up, you have to take into account despatch in unloading 
your boats, you have to take some back and store it while some would go directly 
into cars. The charge for this service would be around 50 cents. Would that 
include taking it out of the boat and storing it and getting it away? (No 
answer). 

Mr. Bury: It not only includes taking it out of the boats, and putting it 
into the cars, it also includes overhead for your storage and dock? 

Wirness: Certainly. There is another thing about these self-unloading 
boats; I know of two of them on the canals in the eastern part of the country. 
Their use is limited. They come up to a dock, and, at the outside, they cannot 
put their coal more than 40 feet back from the dock. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. That is nonsense?—A. It is between 30 and 40 feet. You need either 
a lot of wharf space to quickly unload a large quantity, or that coal has to be 
picked up and moved back by shore equipment. I think the most effective 
answer, as to whether it is cheaper to use self-unloaders when dealing with 
large quanties, is the fact that they are not used 2 the ore people in bringing 


down large quantities of ore. 
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By the Chairman: , 
Q. They are not used by the ore people?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. In any way?—A. You might, in connection with tonnages; it all depends 
upon your conditions; they might be used in Kingston, where they put only a 
small quantity of coal on the dock. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Where you are dealing with large quantities and large movements, the 
most economical way is by having moving facilities on the dock itself?—A. That 
is Mr. Aird’s opinion. 

Mr. Armstronc: I would suggest that this be mentioned to the man from 
Owen Sound who will be here. 

Mr. McLean: What facilities were you speaking about, Mr. Armstrong? 


Mr. Armstronc: I have in my possession certain letters, for instance, from 
the largest salt company in the United States, on the St. Clair river. They own 
their docks. It is a big private corporation. They have entered into a contract 
for 500,000 tons of coal this very year, as I understand it. They have given a 
definite estimate of the cost of unloading that coal at their plant, and, if I 
remember rightly, it is about eight cents per ton. That is, unloaded with one 
of these unloading machines that is equipped on the boat. Mr. Hotchkiss must 
know that these unloading machines are being used to a much greater extent. 
They have only been developed, .in fact, within the last few years.. They are 
the most up-to-date machines. I also might mention the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany; I could have mentioned the Sugar Refinery Company, and others. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you seen those unloading facilities, Mr. Hotchkiss?—A. No, sir. 
But I have talked it over with people who have used them, and they tell me 
that they find shore equipment more economical when handling large quantities 
over a dock. 


Mr. Armstronc: I have already written to the man in charge of the 
Chamber of Commerce, asking him to advise us when this order will be unload- 
ed at the Imperial Oil works at Sarnia, in order that the Committee might see 
it, and also visit the salt works and some of these other places. However, Mr. 
Hotchkiss has more information to give us, I understand. 


Mr. Bury: The Owen Sound man is coming here? 


Mr. ArmstronG: He is coming here, as I understand it, to tell us how 
easily this coal is unloaded, and Alberta coat at that, at Fort William and Owen 
Sound. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before leaving the industrial coal situation, Mr. Hotchkiss, there are 
very large quantities of industrial coal used in Northern Ontario; the demand 
for industrial coal is increasing continuously. Is there no possibility of Alberta - 
industrial coal being brought into the mining area of Northern Ontario, suc- 
cessfully and economically, in competition with American coal?—A. No, sir, 
I would say not, under present conditions. . 

Q. Can you give us approximately what the freight rate would be on 
industrial coal say from Drumheller to Cochrane?—-A. Drumheller coal is not 
industrial coal. 

Q. Is there no industrial coal in Drumheller?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Is there any industrial coal in that area, on the Canadian National 
Railways?—A. Some of the mines have sold their slack for this purpose at a 
very low price for power. 

Q. But it would not meet that requirement in Ontario?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. I notice the rate Timmins-Montreal is $4.45; what would the rate be 
from Pennsylvania to Timmins?—A. I think you will get a combination rate. 
I will figure that out for you. I think coal can be taken up to probably Byng 
Inlet by water, and then taken in from there to Timmins. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Where is Byng Inlet?—A. It is in the Georgian Bay. 

Q. Would it be taken from there to Cochrane?—A. There are C.P.R. con- 
nections. I believe there is competition for some of that northern business, 
between Byng Inlet and Port Arthur. The C.P.R. is at Byng Inlet, and Cana- 
dian National from Port Arthur. 


By Mr. Armstrong: ; 

Q. You have travelled extensively in the United States, making investiga- 
tion in regard to coal transportation. Have you any further suggestions to 
make in addition to those you have already put on the report?—A. Well, I do 
not believe I have. I have a great deal of other information, which is available 
of course, to the Committee. 

Q. Did you make a report of your own for the Department?—A. Do you 
mean I made a report on my United States trip? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, sir. I did. 


Mr. Howpven: The evidence given to-day, Mr. Chairman, has been of a 
very definite nature. I think it has been very beneficial, but unfortunately 
it has treated only the industrial coal area. 


The CuHarrMAN: That is what we intended to do, so as to dispose of that 
altogether. 

Mr. Howpen: I was going to say that if the witness is able to give us 
equally beneficial evidence on the domestic coal situation, it would be well 
for the Committee to have him do so. 

The CuHairRMAN: We will have that, but we will dispose entirely of the 
industrial coal question first. 

Mr. HowpEn: May we have this witness back here again? 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly, for domestic coal. We will give Mr. Hotchkiss 
all the time necessary in order that he may give to anthracite the same atten- 
tion he has given to industrial coal. 

Mr. Cantiey: I would suggest that at the next meeting he should bring 
more general information in regard to the transportation of coal in the United 
States; the cost at the mines, and something about their operations. 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. You have investigated the operations at the mines, too, have you?— 
A. Yes, I have investigated operations at the mines, but I think you will find 
all or nearly all the transportation rates you want to use on this chart on the 
wall here. 
The CuarrmMan: Mr. Hotchkiss can give you that information based upon 
this chart. This Committee will now adjourn until Tuesday next. 


Witness retired. _ 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, June 1, at 11 a.m. 
tMr. C. P. Hotchkiss.] 
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CoMMITTEE Room 436, 
Hovusr or CoMMONS, 
Turspay, June 1, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of 
supply of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources 
and other matters in relation thereto, met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. 
Lapierre, presiding. 


E. Frep McCourt, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are engaged in the coal business?—A. Yes, sir. I am president of 
the Canadian Industrial Coal Company, Limited, Montreal. 

Q. Your company is engaged in the importation of Scotch and Welsh 
coal?—A. Scotch coal. 

Q. Would you please state to this committee the condition that led you 
into the business of importing Scotch or Welsh coal?—A. Well, in the winter 
of 1923, my company found it impossible to obtain any decent grade of American 
anthracite coal, connected with what is known as the line company basic price. 
Most of the coal was more or less inferior in quality, it broke in handling. 
I went to England and found out that Scotch anthracite coal was very much 
purer. 

Q. What year was this?—A. That was January, 1923. Very much purer in 
quality; and we decided to embark on the importation to Montreal. We brought 
out that year about 35,000 tons. There was a bit of an uphill fight to get the 
coal in use, but in the second year we doubled the quantity. Last year we 
doubled on the quantity of the second year, and this year, with any luck and 
with the cessation of the strike over there we are expecting to double it again. 

Q. Your first coal imported was Welsh coal?—A. Welsh coal came in in 
1922, during the strike in the United States. 

Q. What was your importation for the year 1925?—-A. 1925, about 100,000 
tons. 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. Is that your own importation, your own company’s?—A. That is our 


own company’s. 
Q. Not the total importation?—A. No sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How many different firms are there engaged in this business, to your 
knowledge?—A. There is the Canadian Importing Company; F. P. Weaver 
Company; International Coal Corporation at Montreal; that is, up to the 
present time. The Butterworth Company here in Ottawa; and last year, and 
again this year we are supplying Milne’s Company at Toronto. 

Q. Can you give us the approximate amount of coal of that class imported 
into Canada?—A. I understand from the statistics last year there was a total 
of 600,000 tons of Welsh and Scotch coal. 

Q. Have you the figures for 1923?—-A. 1923, if my memory serves me right, 
is about 300,000 tons. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. That is all anthracite?—A. All anthracite, yes sir. Pardon me, 1924. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. 1924?—A. Yes. 1923, there was very little other than our own. 
The CuHatrMan: Mr. Cantley, will you examine the witness? 


By Mr, Cantley: 


Q. How do you regard the British anthracite coal, taking it collectively, 
that is, Seotch and Welsh, as compared with the American?—A. About 25 per 
cent creater efficiency. 

Q. Explain why you think so—-A. Well, there is an absence of stone and 
slate and other poorer matter, and the inherent ash in the coal runs anywhere 
from four to seven per cent as against about an average of ten per cent in 
American coal. 

Q. The main advantage is its freedom from stone and dirt?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Better prepared?—A. Better prepared. 

Q. What freight do you pay on that coal?—A. We pay about an average 
of 6/6. 

Q. What is the cost of handling at Montreal?—A. Our cost of handling, 
the absolute use of the cranes and labour, is just under 30 cents a net ton. 

Q. That is simply the discharging?—A. Simply the discharging, yes; it 
does not include rent or overhead, 

Q. What is the cost of storage?—A. Our storage cost is ten cents a square 
foot per year. 

Q. What are the harbour dues?—A. The harbour dues are about eight 
cents a ton. 

Q. Eight?—A. Eight, yes. 

Q. What is the total cost including discharging, rental and storage space, 
and harbour dues?~-A. About seventy-five cents a ton; that is including over- 
head. 

Q. What wastage have you got? For instance, you import 1,000 tons in 
a vessel; what quantity are you able to sell from that? Or in other words, what 
is the wastage in handling?—A. We figure on about 14 per cent, sometimes a 
little more, sometimes a little less. 

Q. When you say that, do you refer to a cargo coming out and distributed 
practically at once, or do you refer to your total losses over the whole season 
from, say, the opening of navigation until you finally dispose of the last of that 
coal in, say, April of the next year?—A. Yes, sir, it averages 14 per cent over 
the whole period. We have had it as high as 2 per cent and as low as 1 per 
cent where we were able to weigh out individual cargoes. 

Q. You are dealing now entirely with anthracite?—A. Scotch anthracite 
coal. 

Q. What is your experience in regard to soit coal?—A. Soft coal would run 
about one-half or one per cent. I was with the Dominion Coal Company in 
Montreal for a number of years and that was the general average. 

G. That rather surprises me, I would have thought that the soft coal wast- 
age would be more than double of the hard coal wastage——A. That was not my 
experience. 

Q. Don’t you think that is correct?—A. Well, I can only tel) you about 
the experience I have actually had with it. We have had American coal come 
in which would run 2 per cent short of the railway weights. 

Q. I am not referring to coal coming in by rail, I am referring to coal 
coming in by water.—-A. It is dumped into the steamers from railroad weights. 

Q, For instance, a boat comes up loaded with either British or American 
coal, or anything else—I am speaking about bituminous soft coal—my question 
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is: What is the wastage on, say, 1,000 tons? 1,000 tons is loaded, and by the 
time you dispose of it, what is your total wastage of soft coal, in your opinion? 
—A. It is a little difficult to answer that question because we can only take 
experience. 

Q. It is only a matter of opinion—A. For instance, when British coal 
is weighed into the steamer it is from small cars, the railway weights, you 
get them in units of eight to ten tons. At Sydney, if I remember correctly, 
they are forty to fifty tons. At Newport News they run from sixty to seventy 
tons. Naturally, the units have a considerable bearing, the number of units 
loaded into the cargo. Is that what you wanted to get? 

Q. That is hardly the point of my question. The point of my question 
is this: you buy a thousand tons or three thousand tons, or a cargo of eight 
thousand tons, as the case may be; you handle it onto the dock, and it is 
carted away in small quantities from time to time, over a period of some 
months; what do you think the wastage would be?—A. On soft coal? 

Q. Yes.—A. Anywhere from one-half to one per cent. 

Q. My impression is it would be nearer 5 per cent.—A. I have never had 
that. 

Q. I have seen more than one per cent blown away, and I think you have 
too, in discharging, when it is thrown down from the grabs, which are fifty or 
sixty feet above the ground with a strong wind blowing, I have seen the dust 
blown away to the extent of over one per cent of the entire cargo.—A. I have 
never had that experience. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. In your comparison with the wastage on anthracite coal you are taking 
it exactly on the same basis as in connection with the soft coal?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. The figure of wastage you gave on anthracite was what?—A. 11 per 
cent. On the average it is a drier coal. 

Q. And that is on the same basis, wastage on soft coal is from—A. One- 
half to one per cent. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What is the cost of the coal at the mine?—A. The cost of coal at the 
mine varies, of course, according to the location. 

Q. I mean Scotch anthracite. You would have some idea what it would 
be.—A. It is a business transaction. 

Q. That might be. Perhaps, I should not ask you that question, but we 
are anxious to get some idea of the cost of mining the coal, for instance, Scotch 
anthracite. Now, could you not give us some idea of what the cost would be 
at the mine and then the cost of transporting it from the mine to the dock and 
trom the dock to your dock?—-A. Well, that would be a little difficult without 
some figures. I will give you the reason. Scotch coal is brought out here 
in a mixture of sizes. Welsh coal and American coal come here graded. We 
do not grade our coal, all we do after we get it here is to screen it and send 
it to the consumer in a mixture of sizes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is delivered to the consumer in a mixture of sizes, as you receive 
it?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is Scotch coal only?—A. Yes. I really could not answer that to 
give the actual average cost. 
Q. What is the proportion of Scotch coal handled in comparison to Welsh 
coal.—A. Well, the tonnage that came here last year, according to the statis- 


tics, was 600,000 tons. We got 100,000 tons. 
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By Mr. Bury: 

Q. When you speak of the cost at the pit-mouth, I do not know exactly 
just what you mean; do you mean the price at the pit-mouth?—A. We only 
have the price, we have not the cost. 

Q. That is what I am getting at; it is the price, not the cost.—A. Price, 
yes. We have not any figures as to the cost at all. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. You do not care to give prices at the pit-mouth?—A. I would rather not. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 
Q. The cost of transportation would ‘be about $2.37 per ton—A. No, about 
6/6, that would be $1.50. 
Q. And then there is 35c at the dock, charges at the dock?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. On what port?—A. On Glasgow or Grangemouth to Montreal. 

Q. How far are the mines from Glasgow?—A. About 20 to 22 miles. 

Mr. Bury: Is not the real point, that is as far as we are concerned, the 
price of Scotch anthracite laid down in Montreal. The price is nothing to 
us, for the simple reason we have no control over it. We cannot affect the 
Seotch mine nor the operator, nor can we affect the Scotch miner, nor can we 
in any way affect the transportation cost. The thing we are up against is 
what have we to compete with here in the eastern market, and what we are 
really interested in is: What is the price of Scotch anthracite laid right down 
here in Montreal or Toronto? 


The Witness: That is the selling price? 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Yes.—A. The selling price is $16.75, a net ton, delivered loose in 
Montreal, for Scotch anthracite, as compared with $16.50 for stove size Ameri- 
ean coal, which is the favourite size, and $16 for egg and nut. 

Mr. Armstrone: I am at a loss to know what objection could be raised 
to stating the price at the mines. They must quote prices, not necessarily your 
price, but they must have prices that they quote to the public. 

Mr. Cantey: Mr. Armstrong, suppose you put the question this way: 
What is the open price of Scotch anthracite f.o.b. steamer? 

Mr. Armstrone: That is right. 

The Witness: I do not believe there is an open price for the simple 
reason that our company absorbs everything they can supply during the 
summer months. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Then, I am afraid we will have to ask you what your price is.— 
A. We are getting everything we can. 

Q. What is the cost free on board?—A. It averages about 42 shillings at 
Montreal. 

Q. Including freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. But not including discharging and handling cost?—A. Or degradation or 
loss in handling. 

Q. You answered another question a moment ago in regard to the selling 
Price, was that delivered at the customer’s house?—A. Delivered at the customer’s 

ouse. 
Q. Or is that the price on the dock?—A. Delivered at the customer’s house. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. That is the price quoted for American anthracite in Montreal?—A. 
That is the selling price at the consumer’s home, 
Q. That includes the delivery charges in the city?—A. Yes, sir. 


' By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Do vour customers prefer Scotch anthracite or Welsh to the American? 
—A. We find that to be the case. Our business has doubled itself each year in 
two years. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Has the American anthracite been improving or gettmg worse in quality? 
—A. Well, what I have <cen of it, it is just about the same. 

Q. For how long?—A. Oh, a period of years, 

@. You mean to say there has been no deterioration in the quality of 
American anthracite delivered here for how long?—A, I should say seven or 
eight years to my knowledge. It is about the same thing. 

Q. And you think the objections that have been made to Gs quality have 
obtained equally at any time during the last seven years?—A. I would say so, 
yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What kind of unloading machinery do you use?—A. We use the Harbour 
Commission’s cranes, Browning hoist. 

Q. Brown hoist?—A, Browning hoist. 

®. How many tons?—A. Well, they are capable of handling about 400 tons 
per day or ten hours; that is, in straight digging down. 

Q. 400 tons, that is all?—A. Bach. 

Q. That is why it costs 30 cents a ton?—A. No, I do not think you could 
do it for very much less than that. We handle some steamers with five hatches 
and put five different cranes on them, 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. In that case, how much can you discharge per day?—A. We can handle 
anywhere from 1,000 to 1,500 tons. 
Q. The point is what you are actually able to discharge from each of the 


four or five hatches.—A, About 1,500 tons a day until you come to the trim. 
Q. That is an average of 300 tons per hatch?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. How many tons to the boat?—A. They run anywhere from 3,000 tons to 
9,000 tons. 

Q. What is your estimate as to the relative value of the Scotch and Welsh 
rather a stickler. I will say for Scotch anthracite 
coal; it is mined in one small area in the vicinity of Stirling, about twenty miles 
from Glasgow, and the quality is uniform. With Welsh coal there is a number of 
different seams, some of which are better than others, and naturally would depend 
upon the proportion of the better coal you got as to the general average of the 
out-turn of the cargo. 

Q. Are you importing Welsh anthracite as well as Scotch?—A. No. 

Q. You confine yourself entirely to Scotch?—A. Entirely to Scotch. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Largely for that reason?—A. No, it is hke more than a trade reason; 
we find the coal uniform in quality. 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. There is considerable Welsh anthracite coming through?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. From what point is shipment made?—A. Swansea. 

Q. All from Swansea?—A. I would say practically all, I have never known 
of anthracite to be shipped from anywhere else. 

’Q. In your evidence a little while ago you gave another port.—A. That was 
Grangemouth, which is the other side of Scotland. 

Q. That is in Scotland. The impression left in my mind was that you were 
referring then to Wales.—A. No sir, Scotch entirely. 

Q. I just wanted to clear that up. Now you gave us the selling price in 
Montreal; can you tell us what the selling price in Ottawa is?—A. I understand 
it is $19.50. 

Q. A net ton?—A.. A net ton. 

Q. Delivered to the customer’s house?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about prices in Toronto?—A. No, I do not, 
although I have sold eoal there. 

Q. You have sold coal in Toronto?—A, Yes. 

Q. Is there any British coal going to Toronto?—A. There are three cargoes 
shipped in there already this year. 

Q. How is it being moved from Montreal to Toronto?—A. By three steamers 
that were built in either England or Scotland for an eastern steamship company, 
canalers, which were coming out anyway and they brought, cargoes, 

Q. They brought out cargoes and went right up through the Lakes to To- 
ronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. Without breaking bulk?—A. Without breaking bulk. 

Q. Cargo would be small?—A. 2,000 tons. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Three specially built coal boats?—A. No, specially built canal boats. 
Ordinarily, I presume, they would be in the grain trade from either Buffalo or 
Port Colborne to Montreal. 

Mr. Armstrone: They would bring grain to Montreal and carry back coal. 


Mr. Cantiry: I think I can interrupt there to save a little time. They 
were built on the other side to engage in the lake traffic. They came out new 
and earried cargoes of coal to Montreal and then went up without breaking 
bulk, and those were new boats and only making one voyage. They were built 
on the other side for service in the lakes. - 


The CHairMAN: They are not regularly engaged in this business. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. I was going to ask in regard to this coal that is sold at Ottawa. Do I 
understand you, you retail the coal at Ottawa?—A. We sell it to the local dealers 
here. 


Q. You do not engage in the retail business?—A. We do not engage in the 
retail business here in Ottawa. 
Q. But you do in Montreal?—A. Wholesale and retail both. 


By Mr, Armstrong: 
Q. Do you handle any Nova Scotia coal?—A. No sir. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. What is the rate from Montreal to Ottawa?—A. $1.50 per net ton. 
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By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. All rail?—A. All rail. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. How do you account for $3 a ton difference in the retail price at Montreal 
A. Well, that is a matter that would have to be explained by the 
retailers here, I could not answer that. 

QP. would be distribution cost?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Has any coal come up by water from Montreal to Ottawa in recent 
years?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. It did at one time.—A. At one time it did; that is soft coal. 

@. Why does it not come now?—A. I presume ‘the rates have an effect. At 
that time the rate, as I remember, was 70 cents a net ton. 

Q. But the rail rate has not been lowered in the meantime?—A. $1.30. 

Q. But the rail rate has not been lowered?—A. No, the rail rate at that 
time, I understand, was 90 cents; there was a differential of 20 cents. 

Q. The differential now is ostensibly greater than that, but still it is coming 
by rail, do you know why?—A. I do not know, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Were these three shipments the only Scotch coal you have sent to the city 
of Toronto?—A. I sent one shipment last year. 
Q. By rail or by boat?—A. By boat. 
Q. Will you tell us what the freight was on that boat from Montreal to 
Toronto?—A. The differential rate would be between 6/6 and 14 shillings. 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. I did not hear your answer.—A. The differential would be between 6/6 
to Montreal, and 14 shillings to Toronto. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. 7/6°—A. 7/6. 
Q. What does that 7/6 represent?—A. Movement from Montreal to 
Toronto. 
Mr. Cantiey: In other words, it costs more to move coal from Montreal 
to Toronto than it does to move coal from Scotland to Montreal. 


The Witness: By about 20 per cent. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What does it cost to transfer from the large boats to the barges?—A. I 
would say about 50 cents a ton. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have ample facilities for handling coal both inwards and outwards 
at Montreal?—A. Yes sir. In our case it would be a little difficult because we 
would have to put the coal into trucks from the ground and re-weigh it. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Take it to another dock?—A. To put it into another barge or ermer; 


that is why it costs 50 cents. 
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By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Is it necessary to land coal from the original steamer on the dock and 
afterwards load it on the barge?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Could you not load from the steamer direct into the barge?—A. Impos- 
sible, the booms of these Browning cranes are not long enough to reach out. 

Q. At the Nova Scotia plant it is quite possible to do so?—A. By throwing 
their bucket, I believe they could. 

Q. It is done regularly; that is, coal is not landed at all, it could be trans- 
ferred to steamers at the dock or into barge alongside, the boat lying between 
the barge and the dock, of course-——A. We could not do it. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. That would be a much cheaper way of loading, would it not?—-A. Very 
much cheaper, but the difficulty is in weighing it. Unless you are willing to 
take the out-turn weight at destination, and then you are leaving the weights 
in the hands of somebody else. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. That would not hold if you were transporting a complete cargo? 
no, with a complete cargo you might as well send it right through. 


A. Oh 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. You might send it in two boats, for instance?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It would not be economically feasible to bring coal from Scotland in 
boats that could navigate in our lakes?—A. No. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. These three boats that brought coal from Scotland, was that a very 
satisfactory voyage, and was the coal landed at Toronto in a satisfactory state. 
—A. The coal was landed in a satisfactory state. They had some damage, 
because a steamer that is built for this canal trade is not as strongly built as 
the ocean vessel. 

Q. Boats that carry grain from Port Colborne, for instance, to Montreal, 
they could carry coal back, could they not?—A. Easily. 

Q. Why do they not do it—A. Well, with British coal, the structure of the 
coal is very much more friable than in the case of American coal and if it is 
handled very often naturally it breaks up. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. That is British anthracite?—A. Yes. It is very much more friable than 
American anthracite. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. But under favourable conditions could it be transported from Montreal 
to Toronto without great loss?—A. It could, with additional degradation, what- 
ever that might be. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Is that British anthracite much less friable than, say, the soft Alberta 
coal? Do you know anything about the Alberta coal?—A. I have not had any 


experience with the Alberta coal. 
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Q. Is it as soft or friable as the eastern bituminous coal?—A. I would say 
no, not so friable; anthracite naturally is not so friable as bituminous coal. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. Regarding dependability of the souree. Is there coal to be obtained 
for a very long period yet, there is no chance of it running out and becoming 
exhausted?—A. That point has never even been discussed. 


Mr. Canriey: ‘You are referring to Scotch coal, are you? 
Mr. GrersHaw: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there possibility of a greater supply available for Canada since you 
say you are taking all you can possibly get?—A. The tonnage has increased 
each year in three years; they are very anxious for this trade over here. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. But you have only mentioned one particular Scotch area where this 
anthracite comes from, do you know whether there is any other in Scotland?— 
A. No other anthracite areas that are known. 

Q. Do you know the extent of that one anthracite area? Is that very big?— 
A. Well, it would be about 25 miles square, I should think. They are under- 
lying seams, they underlie bituminous coal. 

Q. You have no idea of the quantity there is; has it been estimated?— 
A. I do not believe so. 


- By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there a limit to the quantity available to the Canadian market?— 
A. Oh yes, we get all we can. 

Q. And that was how much?—A. About 100,000 tons last year. 

Q. Could you increase that quantity?—A. We will this year unless the 
strike lasts too long. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. Do you know what the total output of that district is?—A. About 
700,000 tons. 

Q. You are getting one-seventh of this?—A. Yes, but we are getting 
domestic sizes. 

Q. Do you know where the balance of that goes, who are your competitors 
for buying that coal?—A. Well, breweries and distilleries use very large quanti- 
ties, and the greenhouses; they are about the largest consumers other than 
ourselves. 

Q. That is entirely local consumption in Scotland itself?—A. Yes. We 
are bringing out what are known as Pearls. These compare with No. 1 buck- 
wheat and pea coal in American sizes. We have started this size this year 
and it would give us a larger quantity, naturally. 

Q. Are these pearl sizes washed?—A. All washed. 

Q. What does that cost?—A. It costs about 24 shillings alongside at 
Montreal. 

Q. As compared with what, for the bigger sizes?P—A. As compared with 
42 shillings. 


Witness retired. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Vaughan, you have prepared a statement, perhaps, that you would 
prefer to give the Committee?—A. I have not, Mr. Chairman, because I did 
not know just what the Committee might want. If the Committee so desire I 
could probably give them a few words on just what our coal requirements are 
and how we handle them from coast to coast. I do not know whether I can 
give it from that map or not. J have my own map here which I prepared. 

Q. Would you like to have it hung up here?—A. It is a small one. 


Mr. Bury: I do not suppose the reporter knows who Mr. Vaughan is. 
The Witness: Vice-President of Canadian National Railways. 
‘Mr. Cantiry: And Chief. Purchasing agent so far as coal is concerned. 


The Wrirness: I will leave this map with the members so that they can 
have it. It is drawn up to show the different kinds of coal used in Canada. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Excuse me just a minute; you are going to deal with the coals used 
by the Canadian National Railways?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be all bituminous coal?—A. All bituminous coal, yes. 

Q. Well now, I think what we would like to get would be for you to 
sort of break the thing in three parts. That is, the coal coming from the East, 
that is Nova Scotia or elsewhere in the East and how far and to what extent 
you use that. Then in the central regions and the quantity that you use of 
American bituminous and then in the West and the extent to which you use 
western coal?—A. Yes, we will deal with it along those lines. First of all 
I might say, that on all our lines here we take deliveries of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia coal by rail. We bring up several hundred thousand tons to 
Lévis by water. It is distributed in this area down here and some of it goes 
north and some of it comes down here. We use Canadian coal entirely at 
Montreal, to where it is all brought by water in the summer time. We use 
Canadian coal entirely as far north as Ottawa, as far west as Brockville. We 
find that is the limit to which we can use Canadian coal profitably. I might 
say we also use Canadian coal up here. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. When you say “up here” the reporter cannot get it?—A. Well, we use 
Canadian coal as far west as Brockville and Ottawa on our southern lines and 
we use it as far west as Cochrane on our transcontinental line. Those points are 
the limits to which we find we can use Canadian coal economically, in fact 
we stretch a point in having Canadian coal that far, it would be actually 
cheaper for us to use American coal at some of those points. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. That is Nova Scotia coal—A. That is Nova Scotia coal. I might 
say there is really only one institution in Nova Scotia that has facilities and 
the quality of coal that can be shipped by water, that is the British Empire 
Steel Corporation. They control all the mines that have coal that will stand 
handling and of the quality that will meet competition. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. And you make distribution from the two points, Lévis and Montreal? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. Water shipments?— A. Yes. 
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Q. And your eastern supplies are all rail shipments?—A. We take coal 
from virtually every mine down there according to the district in which it 1s 
located which means the shortest haul to the railway. There are a number 
of mines down there which have coal which is very much mferior but some- 
times it means a shorter haul for us on that cgal and as a matter of custom— 
the railway, I suppose, has been buying coal from some of these mines for 30 
or 40 years down there and we are still buying it. { i 

Q. Have you been extending your area westward?—A. Yes. I might just 
say here that last year the limit of our Nova Scotia coal was practically 
Montreal. Now, this year we have extended it to Ottawa and we have extended 
it to Brockville, that is, we have taken in perhaps 150,000 tons of additional 
Nova Scotia coal to take care of those two points this year. 

Q. And what, approximately, is your total use of Nova Scotia coal or 
Eastern coal between the points that you have indicated?—A. You mean our 
consumption of Nova Scotia coal? 

Q. Yes?—A. I think it is about 1,600,000 tons. 


Mr. CantLEy: I did not hear that question. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. What is the amount of eastern coal used by the Canadian National 
in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and as far west as they use it? 

Mr. CantiEy: Million and a half tons? 

The Wirness: Yes. I might just point out there, that up until this 
year we have been taking other coal into Portland, that is, American coal 
and ballast coal from steamers that have been going there, but this year we 
made a proposition to the British Empire Steel Corporation, gave them the 
opportunity to meet that in competition, which they did—they say at some 
loss to themselves—and we are taking that coal for use in the Portland district 
from Canadian mines and we are paying 50 cents a ton duty on that on 
entering the United States, but notwithstanding that, the British Empire Steel 
Corporation have met competition. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. But they stated they were losing money?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. You do not know how much they lose?—A. No, I do not. 
Q. Would they lose the amount of the duty?—A. Well, they claim that 
is about what they are losing. 


By Mr, Cantley: 

Q. Do I understand you to say that on the coal that you brought into 
Portland from Cape Breton and use on your lines from Portland to Montreal 
you paid a duty of 50 cents a ton?—A. Yes, sir. We have’ to pay that to the 
United States Government. Coal used to come in free from Canada to the 
United States. ( 

Q. How much of the mileage is in United States territory and how much 
ie Canada on that line?—A. On that line there is about 150 miles in the United 

tates. 

Q. And how much in Canada, 300?—A. No, the distance is about 150 
miles each; about 298 miles in all. 

Mr. Cantey: Well, that is a curious condition of affairs and I would like 
to bring that to the attention of the Committee. Here is a Canadian road 
operating a line from Montreal to Portland and Canadian coal goes in and 
the American Government exact a duty of 50 cents a ton on it. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. It goes into the United States?—A. Oh yes, the pat is all used in the 
United States. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. It cannot be all used if your Jocomotive is running 150 miles only on 
American territory and 150 miles in Canadian territory?—-A. We would only 
bring in sufficient Canadian coal, to take care of the American territory. We 
pull the other down from the Montreal end here. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. You supply the eastern end from Montreal?—A. Yes. Now, in this 
territory here, that territory is all taken care of by coal imported from the 
United States. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Which territory ?—A. That which is marked in red. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Name the places?—A. Well, from Brockville on the east, Ottawa on the 
east and Cochrane on the east and Winnipeg on the west. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Might I interject one point here in case I forget it. You have heard 
about the duty being exacted on coal used on Canadian Government railways. 
Steamers sometimes come around to Montreal and take American coal out of 
bond for their bunker purposes and run that ship anywhere from Montreal. 
Now, is there anything fair in that arrangement? 


By the Chawman: 
Q. The American coal brought in by the C.N.R. pays the Canadian duty 
of 50 cents a ton?—A. Oh yes. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. You speak about the territory where you are using American coal. 
What is your consumption in that territory ?—-A. About 2,200,000 tons. I might 
just point out that this situation varies from year to year, T am sumply taking 
a normal year. For example, last year there was the strike in Nova Scotia, 
until about September, when coal began to move; we had to bring American 
coal into that territory to take care of the shortage of Canadian coal. In 1924 
there was a strike in Alberta until December, and we had to bring in more 
American coal and use it beyond Winnipeg, but I am just giving the figures 
to take care of normal conditions. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Have you tried loading into boats that are in the grain trade from Port 
Colborne to Montreal and have them take your Nova Scotia coal?—A. We have 
at times, when coal has been scarce in Ontario, endeavoured to get rates, but our 
situation to-day is that we can buy coal cheaper landed at Toronto, American 
coal after taking care of our own haulage charges, than we can buy it at 
Montreal. 

Q. Duty included?—A. Duty included, every incidental item of expense 
included. That coal costs us less at Toronto than coal on the cars at Montreal 
from British Empire Steel Corporation. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Brought up the river in barges?—A. Yes, brought up the river in boats. 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. That is the whole thing; coal by rail from the Nova Scotia mines, not 
by boat?—A. No, Mr. Armstrong. I have taken the cost of the coal at the 
Niagara Peninsula and we have got to add some charge to make it fair—I have 
added half a. cent a ton a mile for the railway haul from the Niagara peninsula 
to Toronto—and I have taken that as the cost plus duty at Toronto, and I have 
simply taken the Montreal f.o.b. price on cars, and the price at Montreal on 
ears is more than the price at Toronto on cars of American coal. With that 
long distance in there to be taken care of and which at the present time can only 
be taken care of at all economically by boats specially built for the trade that 
can carry 4 maximum tonnage through the canals. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. That is 2,000 tons?—A. Yes. That coal has to be transhipped at Mont- 
real, at least, it is more economical to bring it in in large colliers to Montreal 
and then tranship the coal, that is if it was coming to Toronto. 

Q. Boats carrying grain from Port Colborne to Montreal would be able to 
carry coal back?—A. They ought to be able to carry coal back cheaper rather 
than go back empty. 

Q. How do you get your coal from Montreal to Brockville and Belleville 
and Ottawa?—A. Our coal going to Brockville is railed from Montreal. Our 
coal going to Belleville comes in over the car ferry—we have a car ferry operat- 
ing from Charlotte to Cobourg—we take all our Lindsay coal that way and ali 
our coal in Belleville territory. 7 

Q. And your Ottawa coal?—A. Our Ottawa coal comes from Montreal, 
Nova Scotia coal, by rail. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Your charge then is half a cent a mile?—A. We just figure that charge 
for our comparative purposes. We have got to put something in. We bring some 
in here by car ferry (indicating). We bring some in by Black Rock. We take 
it by car ferry across Lake Erie. We take it up to Midland by water and Depot 
Harbour and Key Harbour and Port Arthur and Fort William and Duluth by 
water. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is all your central section?—A. Yes. 
Q. From Cochrane to Winnipeg?—A. Yes. When we come to the West— 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. What is the western margin of that red group?—A. Winnipeg. That 
shows a little east of Winnipeg because we stock the Western coal at Winnipeg. 
That means we practically use it over the first divisional point east of Winnipeg, 
because it is put on the engines at Winnipeg going East, so we just extended that 
line halfway to the divisional point East as the engines going West would take 
western coal at that terminal. 

Q. This is your western coal?—A. This is western coal. We get this coal 
here from Alberta. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Where in Alberta?—A. It comes from various points, some from Brazeau 
district, some from Mountain Park district. There are various grades of coal 
in the west but the best bituminous mines are located further west than Edmon- 
ton, they are approximately a thousand miles further west of Winnipeg. 

Q. Do you use any of that lignite coal?—A. Very little lignite coal; it is 
used largely for domestic purposes, and is not suitable for our locomotive 
purposes. 
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By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Have you used any coal from the Drumheller district?—A. No, not for 
locomotive purposes, that is purely lignite coal. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. What is your objection to it?—-A. In the first place, it is very high in 
moisture. The principal objection, at least one objection is we are not allowed to 
use it by the Board of Railway Commissioners during certain months of the 
year because it sparks so much, but its ultimate cost to us would be a great deal 
more than bituminous coal, as we would use so much more of it. In fact good 
bituminous coals out there are about equal to the best Sydney coals. We buy 
Drumheller and other lignite coal for station and boiler use. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. What is your total consumption?—A. We will take in from Alberta this 
year I suppose about 1,300,000 tons of western coal. 


By Mr, Armstrong: 

Q. What is the cost of that at the mine, loading it?—A. You mean of this 
western coal? 

Q. I mean where you load it by steam shovel, for instance?—A. We buy 
coal at different prices, on the cars, from the mines. The mines have their own 
tipples and just shoot the coal through their tipples on to our cars. 

Q. What do you pay?—A. I do not think I would like to say. I would 
be glad to tell you privately. The only reason I object is (I have not the slightest 
objection to any of the members knowing) because these companies are all 
selling us coal and they are in competition with each other. 

The CHarrman: I would suggest that these prices would be obtainable from 
some of the operators of the mines. 

The Witness: Or if there is any private information wanted by any member 
of the Committee we would be glad to give it. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. In general terms, speaking of western coal, what sections do you get 
it from, the Crow’s Nest?—A. No, we do not reach the Crow’s Nest; it is reached 
entirely by the C.P.R. We do not get any Crow’s Nest coal at all; our coal 
comes mostly all from what we call the Coalspur branch south of Edson. We take 


about 200,000 tons of coal from Brazeau district. We get about a million tons 
off the line south of Edson. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. That is off the Coalspur?—A. Off the Coalspur branch; that is the branch 
that was built by the Grand Trunk Pacific to take care of their coal supply. 

Q. And the balance you get from the Brazeau district?—A. Except I might 
just say we get coal from Vancouver Island, bring it across on car ferries, 
and bring it up as far as Kamloops. Alberta coal goes down about that far. 

Q. Alberta coal and B.C. coal meet at Kamloops?—A. About there. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Would it be fair to say that the cost of coal is approximately the same 
on all these three divisions you have there?—A. No, it would not, it varies. The 
most expensive coal we have is right down here in Nova Scotia. 

Q. The most expensive?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your cheapest coal would be in the central sections—A. After we pay 
the freight and duty the coal in the central sections is just about equal. I 
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must be remembered we have got nearly $3 in freight and with duty, to 
pay on nearly every ton of coal that comes into that district, but notwithstand- 
ing that fact, the price is a little lower, I think, than we pay in Nova Scotia. 
Q. What about the western coal?—A. The western price is about, I would 
say, 75 per cent of the Nova Scotia price. In other words, our Nova Scotia 
is the highest priced coal we have. 
Q. That is as far as it pays you to take it east?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. You say your western consumption of Alberta coal is about 1,300,000 
tons per year?—A. Yes. 
Q. To what extent have you been extending the use of western coal?— 
A. We have been extending that right along. Taking this year, perhaps 200,000 
or 300,000 ton more than the previous year. At- the time of the strike in 
1924, we stocked a lot of American coal in Winnipeg and it takes time to use 
that stock up but we have been extending east all the time. In 1924 the 
western mines gol a big reduction in wages and the result enabled us to bring 
the coal farther east. During the war, and following the war the fuel con- 
troller fixed prices for coal in the west and those have gradually been coming 
down. 
By Mr. Howden: 


Q. With reduced cost at the mine you might even get it moved farther 
east? A. Oh yes, we would get farther east with reduced cost. Generally 


speaking, I would say that we will. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. It is trying to get farther east now?—A. We want to use all the Cana- 
dian coal we can. For instance, if we took the bare cost of American coal 
at Winnipeg and Canadian coal at Winnipeg the Canadian coal would be 
higher, but on account of giving the Canadian mines a bigger tonnage, which 
we did by including the Winnipeg consumption, we got a lower price on all the 
coal we used farther west, so it works out that way to our advantage. If 
we take a divisional point east of Winnipeg, American coal could be landed 
there cheaper. We can buy American coal anywhere from $1.20 to $1.70 
a ton; we cannot buy western coal for twice that; eastern coal for nearly 
three times that. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. If you were to concentrate your purchases in western coal could the 
mines not deliver it to you cheaper?—A. There is no question with greater 
production they get lower costs but it is questionable to my mind if they could 
come very much farther east under present conditions, because when you 
reach the first divisional point east of Winnipeg your cost against western coal 
works out at about $2.90 a ton or more in favour of United States coal. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Is it not correct to say your difficulties would be greatly increased when 
you got to Fort William?—A. Oh yes. I think I could give you, in fact I have, 
a statement here which will give you an idea as tc how the cost would work 
out at some points east of Winnipeg. To use western coal one divisional point 
east of Winnipeg it would cost us $2.90 a ton more. 

Q. At Port Arthur?—A. No. Just to use it at one divisional point, that is 
to say, one hundred and twenty miles east of Winnipeg. 
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By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Does that American coal come up by boat to Port Arthur and Fort 
William?—A. Yes, it comes up by boat entirely. 
Q. What is the cost?—A. The freight rates vary; the lowest freight rate 
is 30 cents. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. From where to where?—A. From any point on Lake Erie to Port Artie 
or Fort William. The rate depends, of course, on the rate of discharge. To 
Georgian Bay points we may have to pay ten cents more because we have not 
got the modern facilities for discharging the coal at those points, and despatch 
is what a boat to a large extent bases its rate on. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Does that 30 cent rate include the cost of discharging?—A. No. For 
instance, our freight rate from the Pittsburg district is $1.63 and the dumping 
is eight cents. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. What point?—A. Any of these points, 8 cents is the dumping cost; all 
ports on Lake Erie. 
Q. Cleveland?—A. Cleveland, Ashtabula and Toledo, ete. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What are the unloading charges?—A. There is a tariff charge, for 
instance, which the C.P.R. and ourselves have at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
of fifty cents; that includes cost of taking the coal out of the boat, dumping it 
on the dock, storing it on the dock and reloading it again when required. 

Q. What is the actual cost of unloading?—A. That is a difficult question. 
Our cost, I would think, would be around perhaps about 25 cents, somewhere 
thereabout. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. That is just unloading on to the dock, but then you have got to add after 
that taking it from the dock and putting it into railroad cars either immediately 
or after storage?—A. Oh yes, it either has to be unloaded on to the dock or, 
perhaps, taken by a bridge and stored away and picked up by the bridge and 
dumped into the cars again. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is the equipment in use at the head of the lakes considered quite modern? 
—A. Yes, it is quite modern. We have a dock at Port Arthur which is not 
entirely modern, but we get a good deal of our coal at Fort William docks. 
At Fort William both the C.P.R. and the Fort William companies docks are 
quite modern. 

Q. What I wanted to get at; improvements in the equipment would not 
decrease in any great measure the price-—A. No, I do not think so because the 
price is established by the companies having modern plants. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Have you figures you can give the committee showing the amount of 
eastern coal, American coal, and western coal that you are using? You have 
given us approximately the amount in each of these divisions at the present 
time; could you give us it three years back?—A. Well, I could give you three 
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years back, Mr. Flemming, but I really believe it would probably only confuse 
because, as I said, last year there was a strike in Nova Scotia, The year before 
there was a strike in Alberta, which meant we had to take in so much more 
American coal. I can give it to you if there is any advantage in having it. 

Q. But the tendency has been to increase quite largely?—A. Quite largely. 
We have had that in view right along. I may say we have our own mines down 
in Ohio but they do not interfere or come into competition with any Canadian 
coal. Coal from them is used mostly on what we call our Grand Trunk Western 
line running from Detroit to Chicago, and in the district between Toronto and 
Detroit. As a matter of fact, we have not operated these mines for over a 
year because we can buy coal much more cheaply, we can buy the coal cheaper 
to-day in the non-union districts. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. This purchase of West Virginia coal is increasing?—Yes, The situation 
up there is changing to this extent; up to two or three years ago most of the 
coal we bought in the States came from the union districts, in the Pittsburg and 
Ohio districts. Now, due to the large number of non-union mines operating in 
West Virginia it is cheaper for us to buy coal there. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Do you expect these advantageous conditions in West Virginia are likely 
to continue?—A. I do not see how they can indefinitely. The Jacksonville 
agreement, which was entered into three years ago by the Pittsburg and Ohio 
and Illinois operators expires in April next and the supposition is there will be 
some adjustment of wages at that time. 

(. The non-union mines are causing a decrease in price?—A. Yes. There 
are a great many of them on the 1917 scale which was the scale the union mines 
are trying to get. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. In regard to the coal properties which I understand were owned by the 
Grand Trunk in the United States, I understood you to say you were not oper- 
ating any of them at the present time?—A. No, we have not operated them for 
over a year. 

Q. Since when?—A. For over a year, year ago first April last we stopped 
running those mines, 

Q. What was your cost?—A. Our cost at that time ran about $2 a ton. 

Q. On the cars?—A. On the cars, yes. We had production of from a million 
and a quarter to a million and a half tons per year. 

Q. You discontinued that, I understand, purely on a question of cost, not 
quality ?—A. No, on the question of cost entirely. 

Q. Just one other point. Take the West Virginia coal costing you, say, 
$1.20 at the mine, what is the total transport charges from the mine to, say, Fort 
William ?—A. Well, that particular coal we would not send there, because we ship 
screened coal by water. Take coal, say, at $1.30 a ton; the freight rate on that 
to the lake would be $1.89 and the freight rate to Port Arthur would be 30 cents, 
duty would be 50 cents; that would be $3.99 alongside at Port Arthur or Fort 
William. 

Q. Including $1.30 cost?—-A. Including $1.30 cost. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Then you have cost of 50 cents for trans-shipping?—A. Cost of unload- 
ing and storing. 
Mr. Cantiey: That is included in the $4. 
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Mr. Bury: No; it is not included. 
The Wirness: That would be another 50 cents. If we are going to take 
the price f.o.b. the car your price would be $4.49. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. You said a minute ago that you could get coal a little bit east of Winni- 
peg, American bituminous coal, at a dollar something a ton is what you said— 

Mr. CantiEy: I did not hear that question. 

Mr. Bory: I understand Mr. Vaughan said sometime ago he could get 
American bituminous coal at something like one dollar a ton. 

Mr. Fremmine: Less than Alberta. 

The Witness: Yes, I said $1 a ton, but in checking my figures I think it 
should be $2.90 a ton. You take a place like Redditt, the first divisional point 
here on the Transcontinental; if we used Canadian coal that far east then the 
fs would be over $2.90 a ton more than bringing American coal up from Port 
Arthur. 


Mr. Howpen: He did tell me Virginia coal was $1.20 at the mine. 
Mr. Bury: I am not talking about that, I am asking about something 
he said previously. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. In your opinion, what is the relative value of the American coal used 
in that central red portion, western coal, and eastern coal?—A. Well, we are 
undoubtedly able to get a better quality of coal from the United States than 
we can in Canada. That is due to the conditions existing there. We have 
got a number of mines located on our own line in Canada and, of course, we have 
got to take the quality of coal those mines produce, but to-day we can go over 
to the States and take any coal we want to buy for that territory. Therefore, 
we are getting more value, I would say, out of the United States coal we are 
buying than we are out of the Canadian coal. 

Q. Due to the depressed condition of the coal trade?—A. Yes, but if con- 
ditions were normal and there was an active demand for coal in the United 
States we would not be able to pick and choose as we do now. We inspect every 
ton of coal we buy from the United States before it is loaded on the cars so that 
our coal is nearly all hand-picked; we are able to get what we want. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. That is due to the rather abnormal condition in the States?—A. Yes; 
the coal trade has been very much depressed there for two or three years. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Would vou mind telling the Committee what your experience was in 
obtaining supplies of coal during the war?—A. During the war we had to take 
coal wherever we could get it. For instance, we had difficulty in getting coal 
from our Nova Scotia friends and had to rely on American coal, and we also 
had to take on American coal very far west. At that time we took every pound 
of Canadian coal we could get but we had a great deal of difficulty getting 
coal of any kind during the war. 

Q. So far as the eastern coal! is concerned that condition was brought about 
by the fact that in Nova Scotia we had to bunker practically all the British 
ships that came in which called for an enormous quantity of coal, we had no 
freedom in the matter. Following that, and I will ask you whether I am right 
or not, it was stipulated we had to bank 400,000 tons of coal one winter so 
as to ensure a supply of coal to the railroads in the ensuing summer; that 
statement is correct, is it not?—A. It probably is correct, yes. 
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Q. I am not suggesting that was done—A. From year to year it is pretty 
hard to keep track of all these conditions. 

Q. I am not suggesting that that was done by the railroads?—A. No. 

Q. My point is it was done by those in authority —A. Yes. 

Q. By the fuel controllers, as a matter of fact.—A. Yes, I think that is 
right. Of course, the British Empire used to, I think, always bank coal down 
there, did they not? 

Q. My point is this; they were orderéd to bank 400,000 and reserve that 
for the Canadian railroads and that coal they could not sell to anybody 
irrespective of who wanted it or whatever demand might be made. My point 
is to show simply this, frankly; that during the stress of the war the railroads 
were dependant on Nova Scotia coal so far as the eastern section of the 
country was concerned?—A. Oh yes, we were. 

Q. And failing that supply, I do not know what would have happened, 
you would have had a very alarming shortage because at that time you 
could not get it from the United States because the United States were in 
the war themselves—A. I would say this for our United States friends; they 
were very good to us during the war, that is, they gave us an equal pro rata 
with themselves, a very good share of the tonnage. 

Q. For the most part that is true?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. You say that you inspect every car of coal at the mine before it 
leaves the mine?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you be good enough to tell us what are the inspectors’ duties? 
—A. Well, those inspectors are all our own men and competent men who have 
had experience in that line of business. They report to our respective regional 
fuel agents and they stay at the mine and watch the coal going over the 
tipple and they watch the screening of the coal and they watch the picking 
tables to see that all impurities are picked out of the coal as it goes over the 
screen or tipple. They, of course, cannot watch everything in detail, but they 
watch as much as they can. We have an inspector at every mine. 

Q. My object in asking that question was this: If the province of Ontario 
are shipping down large quantities of coal from Alberta it would be wise for 
the provincial government to appoint inspectors?—A. I think so. We do the 
same out west, we have inspectors at all mines. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. You also have them in the east?—A. Yes, we have inspectors at all 
mines and it only costs us a fraction of a cent a ton and we find it pays very 
well. 

By Mr. Bury: 

Q. What is the average size of your coal cars?—A. Well, I would say, about 
fifty tons is our open top car. They are mostly fifty-ton cars. 

Q. You have none bigger than that?—A. No. When I say fifty ton they 
will carry perhaps, sixty to seventy ton of coal. In the United States they have 
some one hundred and twenty ton cars. These big machines that unload coal 
into the vessels on Lake Erie, with what they call coal dumpers, will pick 
up a hundred and twenty ton car and dump it right into the vessel; that is 
one of the reasons they can do it so cheaply. 

Q. Your largest present rolling stock would be how much?—A. They are 
what are known as fifty-ton coal cars. 

Q. They will carry seventy ton?—A. They might carry that tonnage. 

Q. My reason for asking that question: In estimating the cost of the coal 
haul from the Alberta mines to Toronto an average train load of 1,800 tons 
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was taken. Is it not possible to increase that train load to 2,500 tons or 3,000? 
—A. Of course, your train load is governed to a large extent by your grades, 
your motive power; your equipment and everything of that kind. 


Q. Anything else besides traction power of the engine and the cars?— 
A. By your grades and other physical conditions. 


Q. Are the engines not built to haul more than 1,800 tons?—A. Most of 
our engines, most all our power is modern equipment. 


Q. I do not know whether you know anything about the different depart- 
ments of the road, it may be out of your line, but in the evidence given before 
the Commons committee in 1923 the route was divided into different sections. 
For instance, from Coalspur to the main line we were told the average freight 
haul was 1,750 tons. I think then the next section was from the main line to, 
perhaps, Edmonton, where the average train haul was much bigger?—A. Yes. 


Q. And then there were parts of the line east of Edmonton where the 
average train haul went away up to 3,000 tons and over 3,000 tons?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what I am getting at is this: Is there any way by which a train 
load of 2,500 or 3,000 tons could be assured in a big coal movement from the 
western coal fields?—A. Well, I have no doubt whoever gave those figures based 
his opinion upon the grade and the ability of our existing engines to haul the 
tonnage over the existing grades. Take, for instance, the Coalspur branch, 
which is a mountainous line. 

Q. Yes, but it is down grade——A. Well, it is down grade, but it is zigzag 
all the way up, like a switchback, and of course it has lighter rails on it 
than on other points of the line, and you cannot put a heavy train, heavy motive 
power on light rails. 

Q. Who would be able to give us the best information on this?—A. I think 
you ought to get Mr. Hungerford, our Operating Vice-President, or one of his 
assistants. 

Q. There is another matter I would like to ask, and that is this: Assuming 
that we, as we will, investigate water transportation of domestic coal from the 
head of the lakes to Toronto and other eastern points, who would be the best 
person to tell us as to the most up-to-date handling equipment on the docks for 
loading and unloading coal in large volume?—A. Well, it all depends what kind 
of information you want. If you want to get information as to the modern 
appliances at most of the dock ports, you can get everything you want out of 
this book. 

Q. It is a matter of transportation?—A. Yes, it is a matter of transporta- 
tion. Of course, what I was going to say was this: take the Pennsylvania, they 
have recently put up a big car dumper at Lake Erie. That car dumper would 
probably cost a million dollars in Canada. There are so many other features 
entering into that; for instance, we are not equipped with enough open top 
cars which have to be used with these car dumpers. Nearly all the coal cars we 
have in the east, particularly the heavy cars, are used in going down to the 
mines and bringing back our own coal. In the west our coal, or a large part of 
it, is handled in box cars. We have a surplus of box cars during certain seasons 
and it is necessary to move coal right in the box cars. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As economically as they do in open cars?—A. No. There are absolutely 
no facilities at the head of the lakes to handle box cars into boats at the present 
time. The only way to handle a coal movement from western Canada down 
to eastern Canada by water would be to erect these big unloaders, and then 
you would have to have a lot of cars if the coal were to move in volume. 
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By Mr. Bury: . 

Q. Wait a minute, before you leave that. The cars, in the case of the big 
modern unloader, could not be box cars?—A. No, they could not be box cars, 
they would have to be open top cars. 

Q. Do you know what effect that would have on the western domestic coal, 
that is, the high class lignite?—A. I think a good deal of that coal would not 
handle well in open cars. That coal when exposed to the weather slacks very 
quickly and it would be unsatisfactory coal by the time it got to the point of 
consumption. > 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. That would be from certain mines?—A. Yes. Well, generally speaking 
the Drumheller coal is high in moisture and that coal slacks very quickly when 
exposed to the weather. 

Q. Is it not true, as it gets farther east the moisture in the atmosphere is 
much greater?—A. There would be some moisture go out of it, but not a great 
deal. 

Mr. Cantiry: It is not the moisture in the atmosphere, it is the moisture 
in the coal. 

Mr. Armstrone: The moisture is taken out of the coal by the atmosphere. 

The Witness: That is largely the way it comes from the mine. American 
coal has very little moisture in it, some mines less than half of one per cent. 
You will get western coal with ten, twelve, and twenty per cent moisture in them. 
That moisture is in the coal as it comes out of the ground. 


By Mr. Armsrong: 

Q. That might be, but would it not be feasible to cover these open cars with 
canvas or something? 

Mr. Cantiey: Mr. Armstrong, allow me; what happens is this: you take 
the lignite that has got 12 per cent moisture, if you get down to freezing weather 
the moisture in the coal freezes solid like a chunk of ice; when it does it disinte- 
grates. In hot weather it comes down in moisture to some extent, evaporates, 
and again it disintegrates. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In your opinion Drumheller coal could not be transported economically 
in open cars?—A. Well, I do not think it could be transported economically with 
the loading facilities at the head of the lakes. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Can you speak of any method by which transporting that coal in closed 
cars, and trans-shipped at the head of the lakes could be in any way facilitated 
in a similar manner to which they dump the grain cars?—A. The grain cars are 
tilted up but, of course, grain will flow much easier than coal. 

Q. Still you think there would be some way by which they could lift up the 
side of the coal car, have one side that would lift up some way and shoot it out. 
—A. There might be somebody with a mechanical turn of mind who could, if 
necessity demanded it, invent something of that kind. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That would be entirely to meet the coal situation—A. I do not think 
anybody would want to spend the money in equipment at the head of the lakes 
unless they were assured of a specific tonnage. Then you would have the ore rate 
to compete with, your coal rate coming down would have to compete with your 
ore rate from Duluth which is about 70 cents. 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. You think it would be about 70 cents to bring the coal down?—-A. 
Based upon your ore rate to-day. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. There seems to be more or less a prevalent idea that conditions for trans- 
portation or shipment may be so improved as to materially lower the cost of 
the coal in a general way; in a general statement do you think that is possible? 
—A. Are you referring to western coal now? 

Q. All coal; it has been put out as a possible suggestion by members of this 
Committee?—A. The only economical way of handling coal, of course, is by 
having cars as large as you can and engines as large as you can to pull the 
biggest train load possible. 

Q. Quite so; but from your own standpoint do you see any prospect in 
the future of conditions being so improved that the cost of coal will be materially 
lowered?—A. I do not believe so. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. You do not mean to say, Mr. Vaughan, that you are hauling coal as 
economically as possible in these grain cars such as come down to be distributed 
in the Province of Ontario, surely?—A. I do not. 

Q. You do not believe that is an economical way of handling coal from the 
West?—A. Oh no. 

Q. The way in which you are handling it now?—A. No. 

Q. If the cars were twice the size you could handle them for less money 
per ton?—A. If we had open top cars and that coal would handle in open top 
ears and we had return loads for the cars, I would say we could handle it at a 
minimum cost. 


Mr. GrersHaw: That is all prospect. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. As far as Port Arthur and Fort William, how large a car could you 
handle, 100-ton cars, for instance?—A. Not on many of our lines; on some of 
our lines we could. 

Q. 75-ton cars?—A. Yes, we could handle 75-ton cars. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. And the cars now employed on a3 western coal movement will carry 
about 30 or 40 tons?—-A. Yes, the box cars would not average more than be- 
tween 30 and 40 tons. 

Q. What would the biggest car carry, supposing it is filled?—-A. With coal? 

Q. Yes?—A. 32 to 35 tons. (Box cars.) 

Q. So that even with the biggest box cars you could not get more than about 
32 to 35 tons in a car?—A. No. 

Q. How many cars could be taken on a train?—A. There it depends on 
the district again. We have hauled 100 cars of grain on some trains. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. But not on all divisions?—No, only on some. 
Q. What would be the minimum?—A. Well, when we get down to hauling 
coal out of some of the mines we get down to a very low tonnage, perhaps, 20 
cars, depending upon grades and other conditions. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. The point is, there is not very much hope for much lower costs in the 
near future?—A. I do not think there is. If you take our rates—I do not want 
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to get into a discussion on freight rates—but if you take our rates and compare 
our rates with those in the United States where they have their 100-ton cars, 
most modern equipment, and their expenses are lower, their freight rates are 
proportionately higher than ours. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. I was not thinking of a comparison of rates. What I was thinking was 
that these rates were worked out on that 1,800 tons train. It seems quite plain 
to me that unless it is possible to take a train of 2,500 or 3,000 tons we cannot 
get down to the rate that we want but if we could do that in any way, we could 
get down to a rate that would be economical?—A. Well, I am, of course, in favour 
of using all the western coal that can be used in the east. There is just one 
thought that comes to my mind; we are buying coke at the Niagara frontier 
for $6.20. 

Q. What for?—A. We are using it for domestic purposes. Well, that 
western coal could not be brought here to compete against that coke at $6.20 
at the frontier. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is this good quality coke?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q: $6°a ton?—“A& Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. You made a statement a few minutes ago to the effect that the Pennsyl- 
vania road, I think it was, put in a dumper on Lake Erie costing a million 
dollars?—A. It cost them I think about $800,000; I said a million would be at 
least our cost up in this country. 

Q. But that would include all railroad facilities leading to the dumper?— 
A. No, this was just a new car dumper. 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. A car dumper would include the structure?—A. It is steel structure with 
telescopes; it is a very elaborate affair. 
Mr. Howven: There is no immediate prospect of displacing American steam 
coal by Canadian coal; it gets down entirely to the matter of price and conditions 
do not seem to lend themselves to that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are the prices of coal in the west. going down?—A. They have been 
going down but they only go down as they increase their production and get 
reduction in the wages. They have been decreasing a little in the last year or 
two but we have only been able to get decreases as the wages alter. 

Q. Existing wage situation?—A. Wages are the determining factor in the 
price of coal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. If the workmen had work all the year around they would be able to 
reduce the cost?—A. I do not believe they would get their labour schedule very 
much lower. They might get more production per man at the mines but that is 
something they have been trying to get for some time. 


By the Chairman: 


e Q. I understand, Mr. Vaughan, that the production per man in West 
Virginia is considerably greater than it is in any of our Canadian mines?—A. It 
is, yes. 
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The CuHairmMan: This information we will get from the operators a little 
later. It would not be fair to ask Mr. Vaughan, or any one connected with the 
transportation problem to give us this information. 

The Witness: That is one thing we are trying to discover ourselves, namely, 
the cost. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. You have not given us any information regarding ‘transporting Alberta 
coal where Ontario is concerned. ilave you not a suggestion to offer that 
would improve the present conditions in the way of such transportation?—A. 
Well, that is something that our folks have given a good deal of thought to, Mr. 
Armstrong, but in view of the very low price of American coke it, perhaps, looks 
to be a very difficult thing for Canadian coal to meet U.S. competition in Ontario. 
Now, you have got coking plants in Hamilton, and the British Empire Steel are 
bringing up a lot of coke into Montreal that they produce in Sydney. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Any farther west than Montreal?—A. I think they have probably 
moved some coke to Ottawa. It seems to me one of their men told me they had. 

Q. Would you have any idea of the price of that coke landed in Ottawa?— 
A. Ido not know. I suppose it probably runs maybe, perhaps, $9 a ton on cars 
at Montreal wholesale or something of that kind. 


Q. It could be brought in below the price paid for American anthracite?— 
A. I think so. 


By Mr. Armstrona: 


Q. Getting back to that question I asked you for any suggestion as to the 
improvement of conditions in moving western coal east, you had not quite 
completed your statement?—A. Well, to be candid on that, I would rather you 
spoke to the people who made the statement before on these matters because 
they dealt with that from a transportation and traffic standpoint and I think 
it would be better to get them to discuss that feature. 

Q. You believe that 100-ton cars could be handled successfully from practi- 
cally all the mines to Port Arthur and Fort William?—A. Well, only where 
conditions would permit it. Our tracks in a good many cases may not be 
heavy enough. On some of our branch lines we have only 60-pound rails and 
we would probably have to replace a good deal of that rail. Of course our 
main line has 85-pound rails from Edmonton east. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. I want to find out what features are involved in bringing up the possible 
freight haul from 1,800 to 2,500 or 3,000 tons, what features were involved in 
that, and you say Mr. Hungerford can tell us?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Bury: Because it then will come to the question as to whether it 
might not be wise to try and get the Government to make some concession for 
the purpose of bettering the grade or making your rails heavier or doing what- 
ever is necessary for the purpose of enabling us to get 2,500 or 3,000-ton train 
haul. : 
The Wirness: I think Mr. Hungerford, or someone in his department 
could give you more information because he and his engineers have made a 
study of that for some time. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Just one more question, Mr. Vaughan, and it is this: You have made a 
statement in regard to that dumper costing a million or $800,000, and that it is 


not practicable to suggest any such proposition; but is it not true that dumpers 
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that are doing most of the work at Toledo and around Cleveland are dumpers 
that only cost, actual cost of the dumper itself is perhaps $150,000?—A. I 
do not think you would get any for that; I would say the average cost there 
would be half a million dollars, anyhow. 

Q: That would include all rail facilities to the dumper and everything 
connected with it?—A. It might include some rearrangement of the tracks 
to the dumper, or something of that kind. You take those docks at the head of 
the Lakes for discharging coal; lots of those docks cost a million dollars or 
more. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Those at Port Arthur and Fort William?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: : : 

Q. The Government have docks at Port Arthur and Fort William that 
could be used for that purpose?—A. Could not be used for dumping coal. They 
are built for discharging coal; it requires a different kind of plant entirely to 
dump coal into the boats. If coal were being handled there now to the head 
of the Lakes, or to Georgian Bay points, it would be very slow operation. It 
could not be done with the present equipment. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you mean that specia! transportation facilities would be required? 
—A. Special dumping facilities would have to be arranged to dump that coal. 
Q. Both at the starting and landing points?—A. Yes, both at the starting 
and landing points. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. With the present rail facilities you could not handle 75-ton coal cars? 
—A. We can on our main lines, yes. 
Q. Have you the equipment at the present time?—A. We have not got 
open top car equipment, that is if. coal were going to move in any volume. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What is the cost of a 35-ton coal car?—A. It would cost perhaps 
something between $3,500 and $4,000 per car. 

Q. You are getting 100,000 tens of broken coal from the Acadia mines this 
year?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is going up to Lévis and Montreal?—A. Yes, 

Q. What engines are you using that on?—A. Well, we are going to use that 
on the 6,000 class. 


Q. With automatic stoker?—A. With automatic stoker. 

Q. That is the reason?—A. That is the reason we want it sized. 

Q. That is the reason you want hard coal?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Acadia coal being considerably harder?—A. It handles well in the smal! 
size. 

Q. That has proven very satisfactory?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had it last year?—A. Yes, and we are getting more of it this year. 

Q. They began shipping it. One or two steamers have sailed from Pictou? 


—A. Yes. 
Mr. ArmstrronG: Where does the bulk come to, Montreal? 
Mr. Jenxrins: Most of it comes to Lévis. | 
Mr. Armstrone: None of it going farther east from Lévis? 
Mr. JENKINS: Yes, goes to Riviere du Loup. 
Mr. Armstrone: Below that point you take it by rail?— 
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Mr. Jenkins: Take it down by rail. 


Mr. Armstrone: You have had no coal into the lower ports, for instance, 
Newcastle?—A. Not this year. 

The Witness: No, we are doing all that by rail. 

The CHatrmMan: No more questions, Mr. Vaughan. 

The Witness: If there is any information you want in connection with 
our points of consumption or anything of that kind I will make you a state- 
ment if you wish showing how the Canadian coal and American coal would be 
divided. 

The CuHatRMAN: We would appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Cantey: I would like to say this. The Canadian National Railways 
are bringing 600,000 tons into the St. Lawrence, the C.P.R. are not bringing in a 
ton of coal into that district. 

Mr. Howven: That is what I say, let us get that cleared up. 

The Witnexss: I might say with this additional 150,000 tons to be taken 
to Ottawa and Brockville we will move about 750,000 tons up from Nova Scotia 
by water this year. 

Mr. CantTiEy: There is three-quarters of a million tons and the C.P.R. 
are not bringing any. 

The CuatmrmMan: That is why we are asking the C.P.R. representative to 
appear before a special meeting to-morrow. at 11 o’clock. 

The Wirness: That is one reason I did not want to give prices because I 
know the British Empire Steel Corporation are negotiating with them and they 
give certain prices for certain districts. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned at 12.55 until 11 a.m. to-morrow, June 2nd, 1926. 


ComMMITTEH Room 435, 
House of Commons, 
WeEDNEsDAY, June 2, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of 
supply of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources 
and other matters in relation thereto, met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, 
Mr. Lapierre, presiding. 


Tuomas Britt called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Britt, you are the General Fuel Agent for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway?—A. I am. 

Q. You have been in that position for how many years?—A. Eighteen or 
nineteen years. 

Q. And your duties are to purchase the entire coal supply of the Canadian 
Pacific system?—A. No, not the entire; part of the coal supply, for the western 
territory is purchased from Winnipeg; it is the local supply. 

Q. The local coal? That is the coal used on the eastern section of your 
railroad system?—A. No. The coal that is used on the western section is 
brought from Winnipeg; eastern coal, however, is sent to Fort William for the 
east end of the western line which I buy, along with the other eastern coal. 
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By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. You buy all the coal used from here?—A. East of Fort William. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you prepared any statement with regard to the purchase of your 
coal, Mr. Britt?—A. Well, I have got our purchases for last year as to the 
volume. The last year there was American coal purchased for the lines east, 
approximately 1,600,000 tons. Canadian coal for lines east, approximately 
65,000 tons. Canadian coal for lines west, 1,700,000 tons. Our American 
anthracite coal purchases both east and west, all purchased in the east, about 
7,000 tons. I might explain in connection with the American anthracite, that 
that coal is practically used exclusively for Baker heaters and coaches, to 
supplement the steam heat when necessary. 


By Mr. Cantley: , 
Q. How much did you say?—A. 7,000 tons. And we bought British 
anthracite, about 1,200 tons. The major portion of our heating of stations on 
the lines west is practically all western coal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. West of?—A. Fort William. On lines east practically all our stations 
are heated by coke. We have been burning coke in our stations for several 
years. Our purchases of Canadian coke last year were 11,000 tons. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Canadian coke, you say?—A. Yes, Canadian coke, 11,000 tons, and 
American coke, 1,300 tons. In addition to what figures I have mentioned there 
we use for bunkering our steamers on this side of the water, that applies to 
Quebec, Montreal and St. John, American coal 21,000 tons, and Canadian coal 
41,000 tons. Of the American coal that I mentioned, namely, the 15,000 tons 
5,000 tons of that was American coal bought by the Besco Company during the 
time of the strike which they supplied to us. : 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. 15,000 out of 21,000?—A. Out of the 41, I gave you there,—American 
coal is 21,000 tons which includes 5,000 tons which was delivered as a substi- 
tute for Canadian coal, and our Canadian coal was 41,000 tons. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Those figures are your supplies east of Fort William?—A. Yes; of that 
there are 5,000 tons of the anthracite, 5,000 tons for west of Fort William. 
Q. But all the other figures apply to your. A. Eastern lines. 
Q. —requirements east of Fort William?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. seul coal do you use on your steamers?—A. Which steamers do you 
refer to? 

Q. C.P.R. steamers, any of the steamers; what steamers have you, what 
steamer lines have you?—A. We have got the Atlantic, Pacific Ocean, rivers 
and lakes. 

Q. What about the lakes?—A. On Lake Superior, inland lakes, we use 
American coal. On all our western steamers we use Canadian coal where the © 
steamer is not equipped as an oil burner. 

Q. That is on the Pacific?—A. Pacific and in the inland lakes. 
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Q. On the inland lakes you use American?—A. On the inland lakes we use 
Canadian coal where the steamers are coal-burning; there are a number of the 
steamers, of course, that are oil-burning. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the source of supply for your western coal?—A. We get some 
of it from the far western end, from Vancouver Island; we get more of it from 
off the line to Kettle Valley; some of it in British Columbia, Fernie, and more 
of it in Alberta. 

Q. How far east on your system do you use that western coal?—A. We are 
using that as far east as Kenora, that is the terminal east of Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. On all your lines?—A. All lines. That is from the west, we are com- 
ing from the west east; the western lines use Canadian coal as far east as 
Kenora. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Your engines take on Canadian coal east of Kenora?—A. I do not 
know, sir, I am not personally conversant with that. 
The CuHarrman: Very likely they do. 
The Witness: What would more likely be, the engines running westward 
would take Canadian coal, and engines running eastward would take American 
coal. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. At Fort William?—A. No, Kenora. There is no other coal at Kenora 
but the Canadian coal. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Your engines would coal east of Kenora?—A. Yes. 
The CHairman: At Fort William; that is the next divisional point west. 


By Mr. Dougall: 
Q. Is not it true you use Alberta coal east and west bound out of Kenora, 
you take Crow coal out of Kenora?—A. East and west. 


_ By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Is there any likelihood of your reaching Fort William to use Canadian 
coal both ways?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because what they are doing at the present time is 
largely a matter of policy to help the western lines. 

Q. That is, they are coming as far east, economically speaking, as they 
can?—A. Well, personally, I think they are coming too far east, but as a matter 
of policy we decided to do that. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Could you give us offhand, the difference between what the coal costs 
you at Kenora and the lignites?—A. I have not got the figures, sir. 
Q. That is to say, the western coal at Kenora and the eastern coal?—A. I 
have not got the figures for either one or the other. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. I suppose for your lake boats you coal up on the American side?—A. 
Our lake boats coal at Fort William and sometimes at Port McNichol. We 
do not use a very great quantity of coal on the lakes; we have only got five 


boats. a 
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By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Can you tell me if that lignite coal is cheaper than the Kenora coal?— 
A. I do not handle the western lines, they are all handled in Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Perhaps you could get the information and let the committee have it 
later?—A. If the company cared to do so. 

Mr. Doveatu: Might I state that it is hardly fair to ask Mr. Britt, the 
prices of our fuel. 

Mr. Armstrone: It was understood yesterday, as far as the C.N.R. were 
concerned 

Mr. Doveatu: It is hardly fair: 

Mr. Armstrone: We would not insist upon it. 

Mr. Howpen: I was going to ask the question with regard to the informa- 
tion we had yesterday in reference to the comparative cost of eastern and western 
coal. 

Mr. Armstronc: They were given to us yesterday. 

Mr. Howpen: We were given to understand that eastern coal was cheaper 
to the company than the western coal and that it got as far east as Winnipeg. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, so far as the figures or costs were concerned, there was 
no hesitation yesterday. We were not asking for exact figures, we were asking 
for comparative costs. 

The Cuatrman: I had reserved it for the mine operators to give us the 
exact prices of coal at the mouth of the pit, and to get the cost of transportation 
from our transportation expert. I can very readily understand that the pur- 
chasing agents of two large corporations would have some hesitation in giving 
prices, which are more or less competitive, to this committee. I believe we can 
get that information in some other way. 

Mr. Howpen: We are not asking for the price, we are asking whether one 
coal is cheaper than the other. 

The Wirness: I have told you they are moving coal to Kenora, as a 
matter of compassionate policy, put it that way. 

Mr. Cantiry: Yesterday the representative of the Canadian National 
Railways gave us definite figures of what the coal was costing at various points. 

Mr. Howpen: He did not tell us what this coal cost at Winnipeg, he said 
there was a difference of $2 and some cents. 

Mr. Cantiny: He gave us figures at Fort William. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. Is that coal shipped in box cars, closed cars from the west?—A. I am 
not familiar with that. I would presume it would be, the bulk of it; I am not 
prepared to say because I do not handle the details of the western end. 


Mr. Doveatu: I can answer that. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 
Q. You do not know whether it is stored in closed sheds, or in the 
open?—A. Stored in the open. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Banked?—A. Banked, yes; we have got no coal shed at all. 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Does it keep in good condition when it is banked?—A. I have not heard 
any complaints about it. Remember, that is steam coal, that is not domestic 
coal; I am talking of bituminous coal which would not weather the same as 
your domestic coal, lignites. Some coals will not weather the same as others. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Your evidence is all about steam coal.—A. That is all. I do not profess 
to know anything about the other. 
Mr. Bury: And as far as steam coal is concerned, so far as you know, that 
banks all right. 


The CuHatrRMAN: Mr. Dougall is a representative of the C.P.R. and as he 
will very likely be asked questions, I think he should be sworn. 


JAMES DovuGatu called and sworn. 
Mr. Doveatu: Crow coal will stand storing indefinitely. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Which?—A. Crow coal, Crow’s Nest Pass. 
Mr. Cantiry: I did not hear the answer; what is the statement? 


The Witness: It will stand storing indefinitely. Crow’s Nest bituminous, 
either from Fernie or Alberta. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Do you know as to any other bituminous coal from the west; for 
instance, do you get any coal from Brazeau, or do you get all your western 
coal— A. We do not get any coal from Brazeau because Brazeau is on the 
Canadian National and is part of their system. 

Q. Your bituminous coal from the west comes entirely from Crow’s Nest? 
—A. No sir. It comes 75 per cent from the Crow’s Nest and the balance comes 
from the Canadian Pacific main line west of Calgary, at Canmore. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. And the coal you are speaking of now does not disintegrate?—A, No, 
sir; itis about 80 per cent slack as mined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Run of the mine?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. That coal is transported in ordinary coal cars?—A. It is transported 
according to the requirements of the railroad. Sometimes if they are moving 
box cars eastward they shoot their boxes into the mine and they load them by 
loaders. If they have lots of open cars, steel dumps, they use them. It depends 
entirely on the requirements of the operating department of the road. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. In other words, box cars are not used because that type of car is required; 
an open car is just as good as that.—A. It is better, because when the fuel men 
come like, Mr. Britt, want to stock coal in their dumps, they put a track over 
the top of their stock pile, and they can dump their bottoms and save themselves 
some money. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Is your Canmore coal the same as the Crow’s Nest?—A. No sir. 
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Q. It is anthracite?—A. No sir. It is a little different from the Crow 
coal. Our coals on the Crow are straight bituminous coal, and the Canmore coal 
is slightly different, it is between bituminous and anthracite. The other anthra- 
cite mine is about 16 miles west of Canmore. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Are there any mines that furnish coal of domestic quality similar to that 
which is furnished from the Drumheller field?—A. No sir, not in the Crow’s 
Nest pass. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. But the other is more or less similar?—A. I beg your pardon. 
@. The Canmore coal is more or less similar to the Drumheller coal?—A. 
No sir; the Drumheller coal is a lignite, the coal from Canmore is bituminous. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Or Semi-anthracite—A. It is not semi-anthracite, sir. 

Q. Where do you get the semi-anthracite from that you referred to?—A, 
It is not semi-anthracite. I said it was a little different from the bituminous, 
you see, due to pressure. There are some anthracite coals, so-called, that are 
not being mined at the moment. The C.P.R. closed their Bankhead mines 
many years ago. 

Q. I thought that was the coal you referred to.—A. No, I am speaking of 
Canmore. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. The semi-anthracite mines are closed, as you say?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Would that kind of coal be suitable for domestic purposes?—A. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway for many years attempted to put that coal on the 
market, but it was not commercially possible, so naturally, in their good judg- 
ment, they closed it down. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. What market were they trying te get?—A. Prairie markets, sir. 

Q. Would it not be suitable for household use?—A. It was suitable, but 
the percentage of slack mined was so great that in trying to make a com- 
mercial coal out of it by briquetting the price was too high, it was not com- 
mercially feasible. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That was attempted and abandoned later?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Do you use this bituminous coal in the west for your domestic purposes, 
in your stations throughout the west?—A. No sir, we use simply—generally 
speaking, we use lignites in the west. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Are you familiar with the process of briquetting?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. What was used to bond it?—A. We used tar. 

Q. Where from?—A. We brought it from the States. 

Q. What proportion of tar?—-A. I think the stock that was used was 12 
per cent, something like that. 

Q. It was too expensive?—A. Too expensive, sir. 

Q. What form of briquettes did you make, small ones, or block size?— 
A. No, 4-inch briquette. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How long was this briquette plant operated?—A. About fifteen years, 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Would this semi-anthracite be suitable for use in Ontario?—A. It might, 


but the cost of mining and the cost of transportation, in my opinion, it would 
not be feasible, sir. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. In any case, I understand it could not very well be put on the market 


as a domestic fuel without briquetting?—A. Oh yes, the sizes could, but the 
slacks, no. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. What is the proportion of slacks in that Bankhead?—A. About 50 per 
cent. 

Q. Is that hand-picked mining or machine?—A. In those mines there is 
no such thing as machines. The Bankhead mine stands about 62 degrees or 
63 degrees, you understand. 


Q. I understand; machine mining is impossible under those conditions.— 
A. No sir. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Have you considered the handling of that coal by lake and rail?— 
A. No sir. 
Q. Could it not be handled in that way?—A. No sir. 
Q. Why?—A. Because that class of coal is too friable. I am speaking 
now of the so-called anthracite of Alberta, not of the lignites, Mr. Armstrong, 
do not misunderstand me. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But you have come to the conclusion that coal from Alberta is now being 
used as far east as it possibly can—A. Well now, Mr. Lapierre, let me be 
perfectly clear; are you speaking of domestic coal? 

oe Pao speaking of bituminous coal.—A. Bituminous coal, yes sir. Mr. 
Beatty and Mr. Hall, who are our president and first vice-president, decided 
this year that they weuld extend the use of Alberta bituminous coals to Kenora, 
Ontario. Previous to that time, since about 1910, they had only been using 
Alberta coal as far as Winnipeg, that is steam coal, such as Mr. Britt buys. 
We were storing coal at Winnipeg as well, but due to the lack of employment 
in the Crow’s Nest Pass, the operators met my executive and asked them if 
they could not, for compassionate reasons, use the coal further east and our 
people, after considering it—Mr. Beatty decided that they would extend that 
as far east as Kenora, Ontario, and we are now burning that fuel, so Mr. 
Golden tells me, who is our vice-president of Western lines, east and west, 
out of Kenora. It is not good economics from various standpoints, but I do 
not see— 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. It would not be feasible to move any of that western coal down east 
of Kenora for domestic use or anything else? 
Mr. Bury: ‘Cover one thing. If we are talking of steam coal, keep to 
that. 


The Witness: Are you speaking of steam coal or domestic coal? 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. The coal I was thinking of was the Canmore coal. Can it be utilized 
as domestic coal?—A. No, sir. The Canmore coal except from the Scott mine, 
is not a domestic coal because its percentage of slack is so high they have to 
briquette it. 
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Q. The Crow’s Nest can be used as domestic coal?—A. Yes, sir. Michel 
coal can be, and is used; that is in British Columbia. 


By Mr, Armstrong: 
Q. Does the C.P.R. own any mine that would be suitable for furnishing 
domestic coal in the province of Ontario?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where?—A. At Galt, Lethbridge. 
Q. To what extent; what capacity?—A. The Galt mines produce about a 
thousand tons a day. 
Q. What class of coal is that?—A. Lignites, sir. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. How far does your market for that extend now? 
demand is far more than we can supply. 

Q. Do you think it could be brought any further east than Winnipeg?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. How far east do you think it could go?—A. It could be brought any 
distance providing the rate would permit it. 

Q. That as the whole question; but as far as disintegration——A. Galt coal 
will stand, under proper conditions, storage for eight or nine months. 


A. Winnipeg; and the 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you consider proper conditions?—A. That is under cover, free 
from wind, weather. 
@: For what length of time?—A. Nine months. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. How long if exposed; if in a dump, how Jong?—A. It won’t dump. We 
do not put lignite coal in the open air; it cannot be dumped. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Could it not be carried to Port Arthur and Fort William by large open 
cars, 75 or 100 ton cars?—A. It ‘could yes, but we do not usually ship lignites 
is open cars. 

Q. Yes, but for dumping into lake vessels?—A. It could be done. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Supposing you got a continuous movement in the summer, before the 
grain crop commences to move—that was the original idea—a volume move- 
ment in the summer in oper cars to the head of the lakes; do you think lignite 
would materially decrease in that time?—A. It would not in itself, but in the 
handling from the car into the steamer and from the handling at Toronto, 
would very necessarily involve loss to the dealer. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Any serious loss?—A. I think it would be rather serious with a good 
many coals. 

@. What percentage?—A. Well, I cannot tell you offhand because we have 
never tried it, but this I will tell you; take the Drumheller coal, I know them 
very well, even handling from the mine into the box cars—most ‘of this coal is 
shipped in box cars—the breakage is quite considerable, it is like glass, you 
know. I am just trying to express what happens. 

Q. These smaller cars have a lot more Jarring—A. It is not in the cars, 
it is going into the cars, not in the car itself. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. It is the actual handling?—A. Yes sir. This coal is brittle, and there 
is no doubt there would be a loss in slacks for which the dealer must pay because 
the ordinary lady who buys coal for her home, when she sees a lot of slack 
in the coal, she objects to it very seriously. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. It could be graded at Toronto, could it not?—A. Yes, but that lignite 
slack would have to be sold. Now, the price of lignite slack in the Drum- 
heller field is sometimes as low as 25 cents a ton. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. That is because it is in the Drumheller field, at the pit-mouth or at 
the mine where they have enormous quantities of it, and cannot get rid of it. 
—A. Quite, that is what I am saying. 

Q. But the same thing would not prevail to the same extent in Toronto 
or London or Hamilton, or any of those other places where the amount would 
not be unlimited.—A. Yes sir, but you misunderstand the situation, if you will 
excuse me. At Toronto you are up against Pocohantas and high grade 
bituminous slacks which are also screened, with a b.t.u. content of ‘between 
13,000 and 15,000. with an ash content of three or four, and our Alberta lignites 
cannot compete on a straight slack basis. 

Q. You mean to say the slack cannot compete with American slack?— 
A. Yes. Our lignites will run in moisture, as you know, from twelve to four- 
teen per cent; Lethbridge nine to twelve, and the Edmonton still higher. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. And your American slack has greater heat in it?—A. Not only that, 
but it has no moisture. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Is that American bituminous slack suitable for domestic use?—A. 
No sir. 
Q. That is what I am talking about.—A. Nor is our Alberta slack. 
Q. In other words, the slack, whether it comes from the States, or whether it 
comes from Canadian mines, would have to be used for steam purposes.—A. 
Yes sir, or in specially constructed furnaces in your home. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would it be feasible, Mr. Dougall, to have lignites brought from the coal 
fields of Alberta to Fort William, transferred to boats at Fort William, with the 
erection of a plant for using the slack or the screen at Fort William and convert- 
ing it into gas or for its by-products; is such a plant feasible?—A. I do not think 
so, because if you convert it into gas, naturally you use bituminous coal. The 
slacks from the lignite fields of Alberta are non-coking, and they would make 
nothing but ash. 

Q. It would not be feasible, even with the bituminous coal?—A. Yes sir, but 
bituminous coal is not domestic coal. There is a mine at Michel, British 
Columbia which furnishes a coal which is being sold for domestic purposes at 
this present time, but the mines on the Canadian Pacific lines in Alberta produce 
a very very, large percentage of slack and they are not particularly suitable. 
The Bellvue mine of the West Canadian Collieries did sell a considerable amount 
of domestic coal which was screened, but there was 62 per cent of slack. 
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By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. But your coal is suitable for steam coal purposes of the railroad?—A. 
Oh yes, all the bituminous coal. 
Mr. Cantiey: I would like to ask Mr. Britt some questions as I have to 
leave in fifteen minutes. 
The CuHarrMan: You would like to hear Mr. Britt? 
Mr. Doveatt: I know nothing about eastern coal. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. I understand you to say, Mr. Britt, that you bought 65,000 tons of 
Canadian coal on the eastern division? 

Mr. Brirr: (Answering) Yes sir. 

Q. Would you be good enough to tell me where that was delivered?—A. 
West St. John, N.B. I am not including any of our subsidiary lines in that 
because in addition to our own 65,000 tons, our Dominion Atlantic probably use 
40,000 or 60,000 tons as well. 

Q. Can you tell me what mines that comes from?—A. Cape Breton and 
Springhill, principally Springhill. 

@. How much do you say the Dominion Atlantic use, 40,000 or 50,000?— 
A. Between forty and sixty thousand. I would say that principally comes from 
the Acadia. 

Q. All Acadia?—A. I think it is all Acadia, as far as I know. 

Q. Now, that 65,000 you say is largely Springhill?—A. Well, it is mostly 
Springhill in the summertime and considerable of it is Cape Breton coal in the 
winter time. 

Q. Springhill coal, of course, comes over by barge?—A. Comes over by 
small steamers. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. From Parrsboro?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. What coal are you using at Brockville, for instance?—A. Brockville 
is not a coal station at all, we do not handle any coal into Brockville at all. We 
do handle at Prescott, but we abandoned Brockville twenty years ago. 

Q. Do not coal your locomotives there at all?—A. Oh no. 

Q. What about Ottawa?—A. Ottawa is American coal. 

Q. All American?—A. All American, brought in by Prescott. 

Q. What about Montreal?—-A. Montreal is all American coal. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Might I ask you, Mr. Britt, how far west you use the maritime coal, 
where the dividing line is between American coal and the eastern coal on your 


lines?—A. We use Canadian coal out of St. John and into, but not including, 
McAdam. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. McAdam is American coal?—A. Partly American coal and partly Minto. 

Q. How much Minto do you use?—A. I would say offhand, about, prob- 
ably about 50,000 tons. 

Q. At Quebec, American coal?—A. American coal at Quebec. 

Q. The townships are the same?—A. Yes, all American coal for the last 
two years. 
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Q. Well, we were told yesterday by the vice-president of the Canadian 
National Railroad that they were using in the St. Lawrence district and tribu- 
tary to Quebec and Montreal, some 750,000 tons; could not your railroad do 
the same?—A. Not at the price. 

Q. How much difference is there between the American price and the Cana- 
dian price?—A. Well, if you are taking prices—I beg your pardon, what did 
you say there? 

Q. How much difference is there between the American and Canadian price? 
—A. Well, in dollars and cents, you mean? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, it is not a matter of price, it is a matter of price and 
quality, Mr. Cantley. 

Q. Well, I understood you to say first it was a question of price?—A. Price 
and quality. 

Q. There was a time in the past when you did use Cape Breton coal?—A. 
Yes sir, when we got it at a price that permitted it to be used. 

Q. At what price was that?—A. We got it about $2.25 a ton delivered on 
cars at Montreal. 

Q. $2.25?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Do you think you are correct in that?—A. Yes sir, absolutely. 

Q. What years?—A. I won’t go back to the actual years, about, probably 
1908 or -09 or -10. 

Q. From what district?—A. Sydney, Cape Breton, shipped by the Domin- 
ion Coal Company, as it was known at that time. 

Q. Your statement astonishes me—A. It would astonish you also that we 
bought in competition with that, American coal at 80c at the mine. 

Q. No, that would not astonish me at all—A. We have Cape Breton coal 
delivered at Montreal for about $2.25 a ton on the car. 

Q. The Cape Breton people were public benefactors in that case, in my 
judgment.—A. Well, they benefited, helped themselves too, at the same time. 

Q. I am aware of you buying coal for $3 and a few cents, from that up to 
$3.25, but I was not aware of any such figure as $2.25.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I have been connected with the delivering of coal in the St. Lawrence 
for a good many years.—A. Well I have been indirectly connected with the St. 
Lawrence, principally in the coal business with the C.P.R., for about thirty 
years. 

Mr. Cantiey: Well, I can go back a little behind that. However, we will 
not discuss that. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South): 


Q. This question of price and quality; will you tell us what the difference 
in price was last year, at the time Col. Cantley refers to, about the C.N.R.? 
—A. What the price is? 

Q. What the difference in price was? You said there was a difference in 
price and quality?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what the difference in price was?—A. Not offhand, 
no sir. 

Q. Approximately?—A. No sir. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Well, was not there an effort made this year to induce your people to 
‘buy coal in Montreal from the Cape Breton mines?—A. A price was fixed and 
‘we were told we could take it or leave it at that price. 

Q. Well, a matter so late as that, I would have thought you would have 
remembered what the difference was between the American and Canadian price. 
—A. They did not attempt to give us a price; they fixed a price and “there is 


-your price, take it or leave it.” 
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By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South) : 

Q. Was not that the price the C.P.R. was paying?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did not that fix the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did not you offer to take it at a lower price?—A. We told them we 
would not take it at that price. 

Q. Did not you fix a price at a very much lower rate?—A. Approximately, 
yes; I do not know as I even offered a definite price. 

Q. They must have offered a definite price when they had already arranged 
a contract with the C.N.R., the price must have been fixed for that.—A. Yes, 
they offered me coal at that price. 

Q. Well, did you make them another offer in addition to that?—A. I teld 
them what I would pay, I told them I would pay them the same as I paid in 
1924. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have in the past bought large quantities of Cape Breton coal at 
Montreal for the use of your corporation?—A. Yes. B9 
Q. And for economic reasons you are not buying it to-day?—A. That is it. 


_ By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. What was the difference between the price they offered you and the price 
at which you could lay down American coal?—A. I do not know as I have got 
to tell you that, Mr. Cantley. 

Q. I think that is a fair question—A. I wanted to keep away from the 
matter of price, I am not going to dig into prices. 

Mr. Cantiey: Mr. Chairman, I am only asking what the spread is 
between the price asked for Canadian coal and the price asked for American 
coal. I think that is a fair question; I am not asking about prices, I am asking 
about the difference. I want to know how far Nova Scotia coal has got to 
drop before it can meet American competition. 

Mr. Bury: How can we overcome the difference? 

Mr. MacDonatp (Cape Breton South): If we cannot get that we may 
as well adjourn. 


The Witness: I do not like to start in on the prices, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan: In this case you are merely asked— 

The Witness: The Besco company have the information. 

Mr. Cantiey: I am not representing the Besco Company. 

The Witness: They have got prices to give. 

Mr. Cantiey: We are not dealing with the Besco people just now, we are 


dealing with yours, and I would like to get an answer to my question, which 
I submit, is a reasonable one. 


Mr. Howpen: We can only get one price from the Besco people; we cannot 
get the cost of American coal. 

Mr. Bury: You can tell us the difference without telling us the prices. 

The CuatrMaN: That is a reasonable demand. 

Mr. Dovucatu: Have you got it? 

The Wirness: I have got it in my head; I have not got it here. It was 
not a matter of offering them a price. They quoted a price and they did not 
deviate from that. They did make a slight concession on the Montreal price for 
certain reasons in connection with switching, that was all; they would not make 
any concessions elsewhere. 


Mr. Cantiey: We can get their prices from them when they appear here. 
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The Witness: In 1924 I paid them $4.50. I told them they could have 
$4.50 this year and they would not take it. 


Mr. Cantiey: That is all right, but that is not answering my question. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The question asked was the spread, at least the difference—A. You 
know the price they asked this year, I offered them $4.50; the difference is 
the spread. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Cape Breton South): We do not know the price this 
year. 

The Witness: You have had it. Mr. Cantley mentioned the Canadian 
National price, you mentioned it yourself a minute ago, did you not? 

Mr. MacDonatp (Cape Breton South): No. 

The Witness: Someone did. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that satisfy you? 

Mr. Cantiey: That does not answer my question. I am asking what the 
difference is between the price asked for Canadian coal and the price— 

The CuarrMAN: Put the question directly, Mr. Cantley. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. What was the difference between the actual price asked you for Cana- 
dian coal and the price at which you could lay down American coal at Montreal? 
—A. They asked me for Dominion coal this year at Montreal, $5.25, on which 
they afterwards made a slight concession on account of switching. I do not 
consider, in comparison with American coal to-day, that the Dominion coal that 
comes to Montreal is worth more than $4.50. 


Q. That is not answering my question.—A. I am telling you there what the 
difference is, $5.25, and $4.50. 


Q. Is your answer that the difference between the prices were 75 cents a 
ton?—A. No, I do not, sir. 

Q. I want to know what it is. 

Mr. Doueatu: In cash? 


The Witness: In cash? 
Mr. CantiEy: I am not buying it for oatmeal, we are buying it for cash. 
’ The Witness: I thought you were figuring on both price and quality. 
Mr. Cantiey: No, no, my question is perfectly clear. You were asked a 
certain price for Canadian coal; you can buy American coal at some other 
price; I want the difference between the two prices? 


Mr. Bury: Leave out the question of quality altogether. 
Mr. Doveauu: At the pit-mouth? 
Mr. Cantiey: No, delivered at Montreal. 


The Witness: Give me just a minute; I do not carry that kind of data 
in my head. American coal can be laid down in Montreal for $5.40. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. $5.40?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. And what price did they ask you for Canadian coal?—A. $5.25. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. And the difference is constituted by value, difference in value?—A, 
Efficiency. 
_ Q. Efficiency?—A. Yes, difference in value. 
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By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. I am dealing now simply with the question of prices. This American 


coal cost you $5.25?—A. $5.40. f 
Q. And Canadian coal was offered at $5.25; the Canadian coal was 15 


cents a ton cheaper?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. Leaving the question of value out?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Doveatu: Colonel, if you will excuse me; as a business organization 
we cannot be guided by price alone. 

Mr. Bury: Ob no. 

Mr. Cantey: Oh, I understand that. 

Mr. Dovcatt: That is a matter of argument. 

Mr. Cantey: It is not a matter of argument, sir. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Your coal requirements at Montreal—you purchase American coal on 
account of the quality, not on account of the price?—A. Efficiency of the coal. 


Mr. Doveatut: We must. 

The Wirness: Mind you, Mr. Flemming, you remember when I speak of 
American coal brought in competition with Dominion, I am picking upon Ameri- 
can selected coal, not ordinary. You can get the riff raff of coal for mostly 
any price; I am talking now on efficient coal. 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. From what fields or districts?—A. West Virginia. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Just half a second, Mr. Britt. For the comparison to be a fair one; 
you say you were speaking of American specially selected coal?—A. No sir. 
3 What words did you use?—A. What I meant was efficient American 
coal. 
Mr. Bury: I would ask the reporter to read back what Mr. Britt said a 
moment ago. 
The Reporter: “ When J speak of American coal bought in competition 
with Dominion I am picking upon American selected coal.” 
_ Mr. Doveatt: That means selected mines, not the coal itself; selected 
mines. 
Mr. Bury: That is a different matter. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. That brings up the question I have been trying to get out once or twice, 
and that is: Whether American coal is more desirable than our Canadian coal? 
—A. When you say American coal you are using a very broad term. There is 
American coal that it not as good as Dominion and there is a lot of American 
coal that is much better than Dominion. 

Q. I mean to say, the best American coal is better than the best Canadian 
coal?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Mr. Doucati: Speaking for the East. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. You have an examiner at the mines in the United States examining the 
coal before it is sent to you, shipped to you?—A. We examine the amount of coal 
shipped from that mine. If the mine does not ship exactly what the mine can 
produce he does not get paid for it. I do not consider any consumer has a right 
to go to the expense of examining a product that could be properly prepared by 
the operator. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. But you have inspectors where?—A. Only one, I might tell you that; 
he picks the mines. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. That picks the mine?—A. Selects the mine, and if the mine can produce 
good coal, well and good; and if it is not, he won’t take coal out of that mine, he 
won’t touch that mine. 


Mr. Howpen: You were going to volunteer a statement a moment ago. 


Mr. Dovcatu: I want to make this quite clear. Canada is very large and 
there is a great differential in the value of some coals, bituminous coals, and you 
speak only of Nova Scotia coal. I am not going to differentiate now between 
the various coals in Canada any more than Mr. Britt does with the United 
States coals, because we have all kinds of varieties of bituminous coals in this 
country. 


Mr. Howven: I was wishing to make it simply this: the marketable pro- 
ducts were obtained from the east and west of Canada. 

Mr. Bury: He is only talking about the east. 

Mr. Dovucatut: That is what I am trying to get in. 

Mr. Howpven: I was asking this question in view of the merely voluntary 
statement as to the comparative value of the Canadian and the American coal 
of the best variety. 

Mr. Dovucatt: That is why I raise a question, because we have extremely 
valuable bituminous coal in Canada and we have some that are not so good— 
I would prefer not to be asked what those coals are—but I think in justice to 
the coal operators and to the Dominion of Canada—of which I am an immi- 
grant—that we should be fair to ourselves, at least. 

Mr. Bury: Your answer was in reference to a conparison between the 
coal that you are getting from the selected American mines and the Canadian 
steam coal that is available to you in the east. 

Mr. Doveatu: In the east, that is right. 

The Witness: There is also another feature about that. With the Do- 
minion coal, or in the Maritime Provinces, coal is transported by water and 


would suffer in consequence by degradation on the extra handling; that has 
got to be considered also. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. To use American coal in Quebec, could you tell us the difference, hav- 
ing regard to the price only, between American coal and the Maritime coal, say, 
at any point, say, in Quebec or some point farther east, east of Montreal; he 
has told us the difference in Montreal—A. Montreal is a fair centre. 

Q. You use quite a lot of Maritime coal there? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Flemming is leaving in a few moments and would 
like to ask a few questions. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. You gave us the figures of your use of American coal on the eastern 
lines as 1,600,000 tons. What proportion of that quantity would you be using 
in your lines say, west of Ottawa, or west of Brockville, between there and, the 
head of the lakes; about what proportion?—A. Well, that would fairly divide, 
Mr. Flemming. It would be approximately divided fifty-fifty. 

Q. Your consumption of American coal east of Ottawa and east, say, of 
Brockville, would be about 800,000 tons.—A. Between seven and eight hundred 
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thousand tons. I think that is a bit heavy, Mr. Flemming, because they are 
taking only Ontario there. You say east of Ottawa; all told, about between 
five and six hundred thousand tons east of Ottawa; that is all east of Ottawa, 
Situs 

Q. And now, you speak of using 65,000 tons of Canadian coal at West St. 
John.—A. West St. John and over the line up to but not including McAdam. 
The other part of the territory, the other part down there is using New Bruns- 
wick coal; that is about 50,000 tons more. 

Q. That is Minto?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well now, we understand this; that your consumption of coal at all 
Quebec points, Quebee and between Quebec and Montreal, and west as far as 
Ottawa would be five or six hundred thousand tons?—A. Yes. You see, it is 
a little difficult for me to get the figures even approximate, for this reason; we 
operate a railroad by distance we do not go altogether by the provinces. For 
instance, we would call the line to Ottawa the Quebee district. The Quebec 
district would even go as far west as 120 miles from Ottawa and still be the 
Quebec district, as we know it. 

Q. Have you in the past used eastern coal as far west as Ottawa?—A. 
Very occasionally, sir, very occasionally; when there was some special condition 
that arose, but it never had been profitable. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When it was used it was in abnormal conditions—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Have you given the Nova Scotia producers an opportunity to supply 
your railroad with their coal requirements at Montreal if they would meet 
American prices?—A. Yes; including efficiency, of course, not dollar for dollar. 

Q. Having consideration to the efficiency?—A. Yes sir. We did it in 1924 
when we took, I think, about 200,000 tons from them. There is another feature 
about that, while I am on the question here; we got away from the practice 
years ago, when we handled Dominion coal to a great extent. Dominion coal 
was St. Lawrence delivered just during the summer. We would store up in the 
summer, dump our winter requirements, and we were put to the expense of 
storing and relifting. Now we have got away from that, we simply hold an 
emergency stock there and do not touch it summer or winter. We do not do 
anymore dumping. 

Q. Get weekly receipts for your weekly requirements?—A. Yes sir, and 
we thus avoid the expense of unloading and reloading and care. What I call 
care, is looking after fire prevention. 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. What do you figure that at per ton?—A. Lifting and relifting? 
Q. Yes?—A. Oh, probably about 40c. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What is your estimate of the relative value of Sydney coal and the class 
of American coal you are getting?—A. Between fifteen and twenty per cent. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. In favour of the American?—A. Between fifteen and twenty per cent 
for locomotive efficiency. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. What do you base that on?—A. Our mechanical department informa- 
tion, the men that use the coal. 
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Q. Who is that official?—A. I would not offhand say who the particular 
official is. 

Q. Well, you have some official who deals with that?—A. It is not only by 
any particular man; our own engine men, any of them will tell you the very 
same story. 

Q. Your superintendent of motor power will know?—A. I do not know 
whether he would know in detail. 


Mr. Bury: Someone must know; your mechanical department would know. 


Mr. Cantey: Well, I suppose the superintendent of motor power. 
Mr. Doveatu: Yes. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Now, Mr. Britt, in view of the consideration that caused you to use 
Western coal as far as Kenora, would you not be able to use New Brunswick 
or Nova Scotia coal in your Montreal district?—A. I think the conditions are 
somewhat different. 

Q. You have told us that it was a matter of policy?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which you are not responsible for?—A. As I understand the matter of 
policy, these mines are lo@ated on the Canadian Pacific and are relying on the 
Canadian Pacific for their output. 

Mr. Fiemmine: And for that reason the compassionate argument would not 


apply to the Nova Scotia coal because they are not located on the line of the 
Canadian Pacific. 


Mr. Dovcautu: I do not think that is correct. 


Mr. Bury: In any case, leaving out the compassionate argument, would 
it not be a matter of good policy for you to keep mines that are right on your 
western lines, operating rather than have them all closed down and have to 
bring the coal over a greater distance? 


Mr. Doveaut: No sir, I would not say that. We are a commercial organi- 
zation and we must do busines on a business basis. 


Mr. Bury: Iam talking of a business basis. I am just wondering whether, 
on a business basis it would not be wiser in connection with the western bitumi- 
nous supply, to keep your western fields operating rather than have them closed 
down. 

Mr. Doveatt: We can only buy a certain tonnage of coal, sir, and after 
that our resources are gone; we cannot buy coal that we cannot use. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. You do not see the point? 
Mr. Doveatt (Answering) I do. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. Mr. Dougall, I understand you to say that for compassionate reasons 
you buy a certain amount of coal in the west?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there no compassion for the east?—A. Colonel, I do not think that 
is a fair question. We have these mines on our own lines, and naturally we do 
the best we can for them. The mines at Cape Breton are not on our line; 
we do the best we can even there, by water. 

Q. I will admit that, but for instance?—A. We can haul coal and pay 
freight to the Canadian National. 

Q. I assume the Cape Breton mines are not on your railway.—A. Yes. 

Q. But I want to point this out, and I think it is a fair argument; we have 
20,000 men?—A. Yes sir. 
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Q. Probably 100,000 people directly dependent upon the coal industry in 
the province of Nova Scotia. You are hauling down for the maintenance of 
these people practically all they eat and all they wear, and all they use, you 
are getting your proportion of railroad freight out of that—A. (Witness shakes 
head.) I say this, positively; that the Canadian Pacific are at all times inter- 
ested in the development of the Dominion of Canada. 

Q. Well, I am not interested now in the western provinces.—A. I am 
speaking of Canada. 

Q. We are bringing down, for instance, to Nova Scotia, over 600,000 barrels 
of flour and 400,000 barrels of other food; as long as you are getting your share 
of that transport, don’t you think on compassionate grounds you should give 
us some little consideration?—A. Mr. Britt has told you, sir, that we are buying 
coal from your mines. 

Q. Pardon me, I am referring now to the St. Lawrence district, in which 
you are not buying any coal although it is 15 cents a ton cheaper than the 
American coal you are buying.—A. It is not 15 cents a ton cheaper. 

Q. 15 cents a ton cheaper; you say the efficiency over-reaches that.—A. 
Yes sur: 

Q. And it has been stated that that difference of efficiency is as much as 
15 or 20 per cent.—A. Yes. 

Q. Which you would hardly expect us to agree with?—A. I do not ask 
you to agree to anything. 

Mr. FLEmMine: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dougall has been good enough to say 
that he was willing to come again to this committee. I would like to ask him 
a number of questions in regard to the handling of the domestic coal from 
the west, something that we have not dealt with to any great extent. 


The CHarrMAN: One moment, Mr. Armstrong. Are we through with Mr. 
Britt?) Mr. Dougall will be coming again but we would like to let Mr. Britt go. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. Now, for the final question; you are handling Maritime coal as far west 
as you possibly can.—A. Yes sir. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, June 4, at 11 a.m. 


House or CoMMoNs, 
Room 4836, 
JUNE 4, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of 
supply ef anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources and 
other matters in relation thereto, met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. La- 
pierre, presiding. 


Mr. Roy M. Wotvin, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Wolvin, you are the President of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. You are familiar with the production of coke by your company?—A. 
Yes, coke or coal, both. 
Q. Both?—-A. Yes sir. 
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Q. I will ask Mr. Cantley to go on unless you have prepared a statement.—- 
A. Well, I did not prepare a statement except some notes I made a few minutes 
ago on general lines. 

Q. Perhaps you had better go on with your statement first, then the mem- 
bers may be able to cross-question—-A. First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
supplement Mr. Gray’s letter, by stating that Mr. Gray has been ill for several 
months and it is only last week that he was able to get to the office for a short 
time, for two or three days. I have been anxious that he should not be required 
to come here. He is anxious to come but I think it would be better if he did 
not, as he has been quite ill. Mr. Chairman, I assume what you would like 
information as to the available coal from Nova Scotia areas, its qualities, 
its transportation, and the possibilities of increasing the market. The coal avail- 
able in Nova Scotia will take care of the requirements of the territory it might 
serve for hundreds of years. As to the exact amount of it I do not think it 
is necessary for me to give quantities. The British Empire Steel Corporation, 
through its subsidiaries, is mining from about 4,500,000 tons per vear to 5,000,- 
000 tons, that is a gross ton of 2,240 pounds. Our present operating mines have 
a capacity from 7,500,000 tons to 8,000,000 tons, if they were worked con- 
tinuously during the year. The distribution of our output for the years 1923 
and 1924 may be of interest. The Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland used 
39% of our output; the province of Quebec 38%; the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration, in its various operations use 19%; and the export and bunker trade 
use 4%. The market limits for our coal are fairly well defined by its quality, 
its cost of production, its cost of transportation and the government policy. As 
to quality, it is a high grade bituminous coal, a high class coking coal, rich in 
by-products. It has some drawbacks in being a little higher in sulphur than 
other coals; it is friable and breaks up in transportation. These are handicaps 
in price for certain purposes. I think that the future use of coal tends to better 
conditions for Nova Scotia coal for steam purposes. There is a gradual increase 
in the consumption of powdered fuel and I think that steam in power plants 
very soon will be all produced from powdered fuel, which does away with the 
loss and degradation of the coal through moving. The coke oven, if established 
through the country for the production of domestic fuel would require much 
slack coal or run of mine from the Nova Scotia mines which would be 
satisfactory in the condition in which it would arrive. As to the cost of pro- 
duction of our coal, it is high compared with the coal produced in the United 
States and some more favourably situated operations. The largest portion of our 
production is submarine, and each year we are farther out to sea. We have not 
the same opportunities to put down another shaft, after we have gone so far, 
but we must continue on the same shaft and work on two sides of it instead of 
possibly four directions, as you might in the United States. The farther we go 
seawards, the long pipe lines we must carry for compressed air and the greater 
expense of ventilation, the cost of keeping up long slopes; these have all to be 
added to our cost as we have gone on. The cost of our coal has been materially 
reduced. Since 1924 a small portion of the reduction has come in wage rates, 
very small, I would say. We have reduced the cost of coal from two or three 
dollars, compared to every dollar that has come by way of the wage rate, through 
better management and better facilities and improvements in the property. As 
we go farther seaward we find tlfat the conditions are going to help us in the 
cost of coal. It does not come about in one or two years, it may be five years 
in some mines, ten years in others. At the present time we are only extracting 
about 40% of the coal; we have to leave the balance in pillars to keep up the 
roofs. When we get sufficiently far where we have sufficient cover between the 
bottom of the sea and the mining operations, we will be able to extract 100% 
of the coai. That is going to offset, and it has offset in some of our mines, some 
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of the increased cost due to the longer haul and maintenance, and long pipe 
lines, and so forth, so that there is a possibility of maintaining a uniform 
cost, I think, as we go farther to sea. We will get benefits as well as 
increased cost. As to Government policy, we have a duty of 50 cents on bitu- 
minous coal now, both run of mine and slack. Anthracite screenings are ad- 
mitted free of duty to compete with our slack coal. Anthracite screenings are 
moved on lower freight rates in the United States than anthracite fuel for long 
distances. The railroads to some extent are interested in the coal properties 
and rather than sell at a very low price at the mine they prefer to sell the 
freight on it and bring it into Canada. It should not come in free. In addition 
to the anthracite, bunker coal in our harbors is permitted the use of ships with- 
out any duty whatever, which is all wrong in my judgment. It removes the 
outlet and the increased development of properties. That is the policy as it 
exists; I do not know whether you want any suggestions from me as to policy. 
Generally speaking, I think the duty on coal should be increased. Some years 
ago the government enacted legislation providing for what was termed “sub- 
vention on transportation.” They paid the railroads on Nova Scotia coal, when 
moved from St. Lawrence port, one-fifth cent per ton mile, not exceeding 50 cents 
on the ton. Unfortunately the legislation came out in the supplementary esti- 
mates, and was not acted upon by the Minister, so it was available until, I think, 
the first few days of September or possibly the last few days of August. Con- 
tracts had been made and the record, I think, as given to the House, showed 
something like $11,000 or $12,000 was all that was expended. The difficulty there, 
I believe, was that slack coal had no opportunity to take advantage of it and, 
to my mind, it is not very useful unless it be enacted for a term of years so that 
vou could get customers and hold them, get them accustomed to the uses of our 
coal. If a subvention were made available it should be available for transpor- 
tation by water as well as for transportation by rail. If available by water it 
would move considerable Canadian coal to Ontario ports, but with the neces- 
sity, as I say, of being available for a term of years, to allow for the investment 
in unloading facilities necessary to properly handle that business. 

Respecting coke ovens for Nova Scotia coal, they would provide an even 
annual outlet and would not entail additional burdens on the industrial 
conditions of the country. This is not so of coal to make coke for domestic 
purposes, because every year we have the cold weather always with us. It 
would do a great deal to keep up the mines and increase the industry, and the 
increased production would reduce the cost of all coal. It is possible that some- 
thing might be done in the movement of coal through Montreal to avoid the 
payment of wharfage charges to the Harbour Board. Our expense at the har- 
bour in Montreal for doing coal business now is probably four or five times 
what it was before the war, and with coke and coal moving through, I think 
that the Montreal Harbour Board would be well advised to do it without charge. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That refers to the seven cents harbour dues?—A. Yes, and the ever 
increasing cost of handling our coal. When we came into the harbour there 
was very little coal going there. The Dominion Coal Company took a low-level 
dock property; it could not buy property, as it ordinarily would, because it was 
owned by the Government, and the rentals were low. The property has never 
been further improved, there has been no additional expense put on it, but the 
rental has increased very fast, so that now it is from seven and a half to ten 
cents a square foot, which is a very heavy tax. 

Q. Covering how long a period?—A. We have been there since 1897 or 
1898, along there. We would have had a valuable property had we been per- 
mitted to own wharfage. If you are trying to take coal through the port it is 
possible that a charge might not be made at all on the through traffic. 
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As to the coke ovens, the information on that is rather technical, and I 
think probably you have had it before. I have made a study of it to some extent, 
more in regard to its outlets than actual operation, but I would like to say that 
the Nova Scotia coal is satisfactory and makes a very good coke. I have used 
it for years, and my wife would not let me have anything else in the house. It 
might be improved with a small mixture of American coal, particularly in 
Ontario where the reduced American prices come in. 

As to transportation, I think we have been operating at about as low a cost 
from Cape Breton to Montreal and the St. Lawrence river ports as could be. 
We operate almost. exclusively with boats of from 7,000 to 11,000 tons capacity. 
These boats are required to be British ships, which I agree is the proper thing. 
The cost of transportation is a little lower now than it ordinarily would 
be, and if it is feasible I think we ought to get a better return on the 
investment. The 11,000-ton boat is the best we can use, and it is only possible 
where we have large amounts of coal out of the cargo going to the railroads and 
to people that can take it away. Otherwise, we must use smaller sized boats, 
which increases the cost. At the present time, giving proper consideration to the 
investment, and using 10,000 and 11,000 ton boats, I would say the cost of 
transportation would be about 85 cents a ton, giving the investment in ships 
a reasonable return. 

Q. At Montreal?-—A. Transfer of coal from boat to boat in Montreal, 
exclusive of wharfage, and providing reasonably large volume would be about 
twenty-five cents. When you undertake to move it to Toronto from Montreal, 
or to Ontario, where there are not proper discharge facilities, the cost will be 
heavy; and as you go west you must meet the ever-reducing competitive price 
of American coal. 

In the event of construction of coke ovens at Toronto that would use a 
large amount of coal, and power plants in connection with the hydro that have 
been discussed, where they could be on the waterfront there, and have a fairly 
rapid discharge docks. All that class of business could be carried on very cheaply 
from Montreal to Toronto. We have a hundred or two hundred or more ships 
moving grain from Port Colborne to Montreal. That is the proper way to 
carry coal, to carry it cheaply. Those boats would never have sufficient coal 
moving westward to make the rate on coal the actual rate. The freight rate on 
a returning vessel is always based upon the time consumed, practically, and 
not so much on the actual cost of transportation. In my judgment, if we had 
proper docks at Montreal to transfer the coal we could provide for the invest- 
ment and move that coal for forty cents a ton to Toronto, and make proper 
returns on the investment. A boat could not be engaged on that trade continu- 
ally; it must go to Port Colborne for grain, and it would have to have a discharge 
method in Toronto that would take the cargo out in about six hours; that is the 
despatch for that kind of a boat. 

Q. There is no equipment in Toronto of that kind at present?—A. No, and 
there is nothing to warrant our engaging in such investment, because the tariffs 
are not secure, they are not high enough for that. We must have a subvention 
high enough to warrant the investment, or the coke ovens able to use the Can- 
adian coal, or sixty per cent of Canadian coal, something of that kind that would 
give a certain business that we could provide for. 

If coke ovens were developed, in providing a plant at Montreal it would 
be very easy to provide a place to load these lake vessels in two hours, anyway, 
and that coal could be held in bins as it comes from the big boats, and put on 
the vessel, or put on board of barges. The cost of transfer, investment, etc., at 
Montreal is going to be about $1.40 a net ton to get to Toronto, but that covers 
returns on investments. 

Q. That is, from Sydney to Toronto?—A. Yes. Now, in the movement 
of coal to Toronto the extra handling at Montreal breaks our coal up to some 
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extent, but coke ovens are not concerned in that, and power plants ordinarily 
would not be; so we are not concerned in that, and we could have quite an 
increase in business. With a duty of a dollar a ton, or subvention of 50 cents a 
ton—maximum 50 cents—and coke ovens, there is in view a million and a half 
additional business for Nova Scotia mines, or even make a basis on which a 
million and a half more tons could be sold in my judgment. The cost of doing 
that business, even with a tariff and subvention is based on volume. We must 
have conditions that will give us the volume, and the right to invest the money 
in the facilities, unless they are provided by somebody else. 

The Cuatrman: Any questions, Mr. Cantley? 

Mr. Cantey: I would rather that my friend would handle the matter. 


By Mr. MacDonald: 

Q. There are two things we are interested in; first, what Mr. Wolvin says 
as to additional markets that are available; you say that you are producing 
now from four and a half millions to five millions, and your capacity is seven 
or eight millions; that is, about two thirds of vour capacity; now, where is the 
available market for that extra tonnage?—A. The large proportion of that extra 
tonnage is coal that would be mined in the winter time. Unfortunately, in this 
country almost all business is seasonal. Our transportation by water is not 
available in the winter time, and we must have outlets for coal that will permit 
the banking of the coal, in order to reach the capacity that I gave for existing 
mines. Coke ovens, and the increased use of slack or powdered fuel, helps us 
on that. One of the difficulties in banking coal is the degradation of coal during 
winter. The degradation is not nearly as great as people think it is, but 
customers do not want to buy that coal, but it can be used and shipped in the 
summer season for certain purposes, and that will help the increased output. 
The other increase of winter production to a large extent is to go into steel. 
Steel is only coal, as far as that goes, and it would help production if there could 
be more steel produced in Nova Scotia, and the winter production is the thing 
that will reduce our costs. If we could add another two millions tons on the 
winter production it would give the men continuous employment, and it would 
enable them if necessary, to take less. wages. What they need is continual 
income. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That would stabilize your labour situation?—A. Yes; it would help in 
that. If a man could work all the year round, a man could take a lower wage 
and his expenses would be cheaper. There is always expense in banking coal, 
and there is more or less degradation of it, so that you cannot sell it at as high 
a price. It would do more to keep the people busy than anything else, and 
there is no success in any industry unless you can get a continuous operation. 
That is the nearest way to success possible. That answers you as to where that 
production is. The markets for it, of course, will have to be up the St. Law- 
rence. We find it very difficult to meet competition in export markets. During 
the winter we have the increased cost, as we have to use the port of Louisburg 
instead of Sydney for two or three months. Transportation charges are very 
much heavier, and we have not as good facilities for loading and that increases 
our cost a little bit. There does not seem to be an outlet for export that we 
can accomplish anything with. I hope we will be able to increase that to some | 
extent, and in the winter time we feel almost like dumping coal at less than 
cost in order to get production. That all affects us in the year’s cost to some 
extent. 


By Mr. MacDonald: 
Q. The fluctuating employment is more or less an operating matter in the 
cost of carrying that coal over to the following summer?—A. No, the cost may 
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be figured out, and the cost of degradation can be figured out, but the difficulty 
1s to get people to use it. There are a great many opposed to it. What I am 
trying to arrive at is that the coke ovens could use it without any question, 
because the fact that it is friable, and disintegrates to some extent, would make 
no difference to them, but it would be a big help in the winter situation. 

Q. If this policy of establishing coke ovens is carried out will it go far 
tewards solving ithe problem of winter unemployment?—A. Yes, if there was 
some legislation enacted that would actually produce coke ovens. It will not be 
of any value if it is only on the books, if it is not enough incentive to capitalists 
to invest in that enterprise. If something is done to make it sufficiently attrac- 
tive so that capitalists would want to go into the production of domestic coke, it 
is one of the most important things that can happen to the Nova Scotia mines. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of what you think the inducement should be 
placed in a government measure that would induce capitalists to go into these 
coking plants? I understand that now it is three or three and a half per cent, 
extending over a period of years; is that sufficient?—A. I would be very much 
pleased with any legislation that the Government sees fit to enact. I would 
not want to say definitely what that should be, but I would like to see them 
doing something. I would very much dislike to say what I thought would be 
necessary in the way of legislation, because it might be helpful in one locality 
and would not be useful nationally. What I might think is really necessary to 
produce coke ovens might be considered more than the people would want to 
do, and they might simply drop it and do nothing about it, so I hesitate. 

Q. If you have any opinion we would like to have your opinion?—-A. I 
think it will take some time to introduce the use of coke to the people. They 
have had anthracite coal, and no matter what you tell them about coke they 
do not want to try it. It would take, I would think, three or four or five years 
before you could displace thirty or forty per cent of the use of anthracite coal. 
The price might be lowered, so that you could have a continuous working of the 
industry, and that would be of considerable assistance during that period. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do they purchase coke at a lower figure than anthracite?—A. At present 
in Montreal, $2 to $4 less per ton; there are a great many people who need 
education. There is no question that they are getting more value in coke than 
IP anthracite coal, but it takes people quite a little while to see the advantages 
of it. 

Q. I thought they had an experience, last year, when the strike was on, and 
I supposed the people then would learn about coke—A. I did hear they were 
considering a subsidy basis of some kind on the construction of coking plants. 

Q. Was that based on the old idea of the dry dock seheme—so much to 
guarantee interest on the bonds for a certain number of years?—A. Well, the 
coking oven development must be brought about from a national point of view, 
so as to make the country self-contained as to its fuel supply. In other words 
there will have to be a sacrifice made for a while, or they will not be 
using Canadian coal. We need to develop it from two stand-points, first, to 
supply the people with coke, that have been purchasing coal, and _legisla- 
tion so as to provide for the movement into Ontario of our coal so that 
the people will use it instead of American coal, and the people will know that 
there is coal in Nova Scotia, and that they can be kept warm, if necessary, with 
hundred per cent Nova Scotia coal. In Montreal there is no reason why they 
should use any American coal at all. It may be advisable to improve the coke 
a little bit by using some mixture; that is a matter of good practice, but the 
investments are heavy and I do not think any one will go into the coke-oven 
business unless they have a definite contract for a term of years for a subsidy or 
a bounty. Personally, I do not like the bounty idea. I like the idea of a subsidy, 
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so that when that plant is built it is built definitely for the purpose of using 
Canadian coal, and it can fulfill the definite condition for which it was built. 
I think it should be for twenty-five or thirty years at least that there should be 
assistance, and I believe you have got to give them probably four and a half 
percent on the cost. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Could your people produce coke profitably, that is, couid they use the 
gas for other purposes?—A. I have in mind that this coke will be produced in 
the city of Montreal, in the city of Toronto, and the city of Quebec. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Evidence was given before on this point, to the effect that the coking 
plants should be at the points of distribution, not at the mines——A. You are 
correct. The value of the gas is the most important thing in the production of the 
coke. If we were to undertake to produce large quantities of coke in Cape 
Breton at the mines, we would lose all the value of that gas. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. That is what I meant by asking you that question, because if you could 
economically produce the coke in the operation, and use the gas and the by-pro- 
ducts such as come from coke, that coke could be shipped to Toronto in competi- 
tion with the coke that is manufactured from American coal, to better advantage, 
could it not?—A. If we could use all the gas of course we could, but at the present 
time the coke we are producing in Nova Scotia, we use the gas in the steel 
plants, and we allow the coke ovens for that gas, in our inter-department 
accounting—which is no way to put a value on gas; the only way is to figure 
that it is worth so much as against the coal itself—we only allow eight cents a 
thousand feet for the gas. In the cities they will reckon it at thirty to forty 
cents. The gas and other by-products will be worth a little more money in 
Montreal or Toronto than in. Sydney. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That applies to ali by-products?—A. Yes; if people use the sulphate of 
ammonia it increases the value of that by-product, but they have not been 
sufficiently educated to that. We sell a large quantity of our sulphate in the 
West Indies, and it gives us as good a return as in Montreal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. You say that to carry your coal to Toronto you would have to add the 
increased cost of carrying it from your mines to Montreal, which is forty cents? 
—A. Forty cents per net ton. 

Q. Would any of your boats be available for that?—A. We have no ships 
that would be available from Montreal to Toronto, but there are two or three 
hundred of them, I suppose, and they are all very fine ships; they have 
all been built in the last two or three years, and are well adapted for that 
business, and the basis of the freight rate would be the number of hours engaged 
in loading at Montreal and the time taken in discharging and in deviation 
because the boats are going back to Port Colborne anyway. 

Q. Could these boats economically load up and carry the coal through to 
Toronto?—-A. Economically the thing would be for them to load at the port of 
Montreal and be transferred there. 

Q. Off the larger ship?—A. Yes. If there were much of that business we 
could develop larger ships, say 11,000 tons ships, and we could probably get up 
to 13,000 or 14,000 tons ships, which would help in the cost of the carriage quite 
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a little, but we would have to have facilities to load the smaller ships while 
they would be bunkering, and they would probably be loaded in two or three 
hourss) 

_ Q. What have you in the way of suggestions for carrying coal from your 
mines to Toronto?—A. My idea is the largest ship, and trans-ship at Montreal. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Can you trans-ship directly from the large ship on to the smaller ships 
or barges?—A. That would not be the economical way. You can take a 12,000 
ton ship and discharge her in ten hours, and part of that coal might go to 
railway cars, part of the coal might go on the dock for coking ovens in Mont- 
real, and part of it would go into bins on the face of the dock, or into bins 
on the dock, with the conveyers under it, and if it was in bins on the face of the 
dock you would simply open a spout and run it into the boat, and you could 
load her in no time; it would just run into it. 

Q. That loading from the Montreal dock would have to involve degrading 
to some extent on bituminous coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. But not enough, you think, to affect the coking problems?—A. No, 
because it will be crushed before it is coked, anyway. 

Q. What would be the cost of bringing coal from your mines to Montreal, 
putting it in bins, and then trans-shipping it from bins into vessels?—A, I 
mentioned the costs at $1.40 if no wharfage in Montreal. That would be on 
board Toronto, alongside the dock free discharge. 

Q. Would that pay the handling charges at Montreal?—A. Yes, the 
handling charges would not be great. The investment charges would be as 
much as the handling charges if you had the place properly equipped. 

Q. Is there a properly equipped dock there now?—A. Not now. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What. does it cost to unload from your cars to boats in Sydney ?—A. 
About 17 cents a ton. Our dock expenses, what we call fobbing the coal, 
putting it on board the boat, that includes what trimming is necessary and 
dumping the cars. Running it into the boat is about 17 cents a ton, that includes 
running and upkeep of dock, but it includes no returns on investment in that 
dock. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Would that not involve a good deal of expense in Montreal?—A. If 
a plant were erected at Montreal to take care of the coal left there, and the 
part going on to Toronto, the expense would be very small. You would have 
to expend money to provide for the discharge of the ship in ten hours, but the 
expense to provide for putting it on the other vessel would not be great, and the 
equipment for the discharge in Toronto so as to average six hours for discharge 
would not be heavy. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Can you give us an approximate figure of the cost for the Montreal 
equipment, and then the Toronto equipment?—A. The discharging facilities at 
Toronto would probably cost $250,000, for the dock in Toronto, in addition to 
the site and the building of the dock itself. I am just figuring that approxi- 
mately. 

@. Have you finished all you can tell us on that? Can you fix anything 
about Montreal?—A. Well, in Montreal the amount of storage necessary would 
have a great deal to do with the cost of the dock itself. Facilities to discharge 
a 12,000-ton boat in ten hours, I suppose $500,000 of equipment, without includ- 
ing the cost of property or dock. 
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Q. In both those eases, in Toronto and Montreal?—A. 1 would say 
$800,000, with bins to take care of the transfer. That is only an approximate 
answer. 

Q. You can only speak approximately?—A. Yes, because you have to know 
what the site is before you know what is required to put it into condition. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What legislation would be necessary to induce your company and other 
companies in the east to carry coal through to Toronto and Hamilton?—A. As 
we go to Toronto and Hamilton we meet the continuously reduced price of 
American coal. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is, the price of American coal is actually reducing?—A. Yes, and 
their freight rates are not as heavy, and their cost of production is lower. Their 
cost of production at the mines is probably the same, but it does not cost as 
much for freight to Toronto as it does to Montreal. 

Q. Is there a reduced cost in producing coal in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia in late years?7—A. Yes. They are producing coal under ideal conditions, 

Q. So that the cost of producing coal in West Virginia has decreased in 
the last five years?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Do you mean a lower wage rate than you are paying?—A. There is 
not a great difference in the wage rate. We have always had a lower wage 
rate than in the United States, but the conditions of our miners have always been 
better than those in the United States. We bank large quantities of coal 
because we cannot ship coal to Montreal in the winter time, and through those 
operations we have been able to give more days work in a year. Except for 
more disturbing conditions, we have had in the last three or four years, our 
men have had more actual annual income than the United States miner with 
fifty per cent or more higher wages. 


By the Chairmen: 


Q. The advantage of the American mining companies is in the physical 
conditions?—A. The physical conditions of their property; the wage rate in 
our mines at present is about twelve per cent higher than the wage rates that 
were in our mines-in 1917 and the West Virginia mines have in their mines 
to-day the same rates as they had in 1917. I give you that just to show you 
that our wage rates are higher if based on the same year and the same com- 
petitive conditions. 


By Mr. Armstrona: 

Q. What is the cost of the increased coal at the mine compared with 
Virginia?—A. In Virginia you will see the mine opens out straight on a tunnel 
in the side of a hill, and men go around with open lamps, and electric locomotives 
run in on an open wire. We cannot do anything of that kind. Our mines are 
gaseous. We cannot use electricity in many of them at all. We have to pipe 
compressed air long distances. We have a tremendous amount of air to handle 
in those mines, and our production has been forty per cent of the coal that we 
are working in. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can you give us approximately the production per ton per man in 
your mine and the mines of West Virginia?—A. I just happen to have with me 


one of our bulletins with that information. There was an article in one of the 
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papers recently criticising the production of Nova Scotia in the mining industry; 
and our bulletin—which I hope you all read—published an article on the output 
of coal per man. This article speaks of the improvements we have made in our 
mining, and then goes on: (Reads) 

“These improvements have resulted in a steady increase in output 
for underground producer, last year’s figures being 6.85 tons per shift, 
or an increase of 14 per cent, as compared to 1919, and 9 per cent above 
the 1922 figure. It may be interesting to note that in 1914 prior to the 
war, the output per shift per underground producer was 6.4 tons. To-day 
this output is increased by 7 per cent in spite of the fact that an eight- 
hour shift is now worked as compared to a ten-hour shift in 1914. In 
other words, the miner has been given such increased facilities that he 
can now produce more in an eight-hour shift than he previously could 
in a ten-hour shift.” 


I might also add, in connection with that, that while I say our wage rates are 
12 per cent higher than before, that is an eight-hour shift compared with a 
ten-hour shift. The article proceeds. (Reads): 
“The average output per shift for all employees of the Dominion 
Coal Company has been increased from 2.06 tons in 1919 to 2.53 tons 
last year, an increase of 20 per cent. In the case of other constituent 
companies of the Corporation, the increase in production per man per 
shift is slightly more pronounced.” 


It comes down to that amount owing to the large number of non-productive 
labour that we have in our mines. We are probably running to-day about fifty- 
six per cent non-producers and forty-four per cent producers, while in the States 
they are probably running sixty-five per cent, and thirty-five per cent non- 
producers; that is, laying lines of transportation that take our coal as we get 
out, which require many additional men that are not on the face producing 
coal. Our production per man is about half of what it is in the States, but it 
is also twice what it is in the mines of Great Britain. We are much better 
than Great Britain, and Great Britain is better than Belgium; it all depends 
on the physical condition of the property, and I believe our miners are doing 
pretty good work, though we hope for better work. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Have you any better fields where coal can be produced cheaper?—A. 
Each time we open a mine we are governed by the quality of the coal and the 
cheapness of it. We must open as cheaply as we can, but we must open the 
quality of coal that will be acceptable to our customers. We have a quantity 
of coal that may not be acceptable to our customers at the present time, but it 
will be acceptable as time goes on, with improvements in practice. 

Q. What proportion of the coal area do you control?—A. Well, I hardly 
can answer that. We control a very large portion of the good coal in eastern 
Canada, I think. For instance, a great many mines could not operate in Cape 
Breton and ship via St. Lawrence. Suppose there were five operators instead 
of ourselves in the Glace Bay district, the Government would then be concerned, 
probably, with trying to standardize the quality of coal and make the coal 
saleable by carload lots. The shipper would have to buy from all to make up 
a boat load and that could not be done economically except by government 
agents grading aud mixing all the coal. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What proportion of coal produced in the Maritime Provinces is handled 


by your corporation?—A. Well, I do not think I had better answer that because 
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my mind is not clear on it. I think it runs about 82 per. cent, possibly, but the 
records of Nova Scotia should show that. I may be a little wrong. Is that fairly 
right, Colonel; you probably know better than I do? 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. From your remarks, I assume that there are several deductions I might 
make. First of all, there is no immediate prospect of your materially lowering 
the cost of production at your mines.—A. We have been continuously reducing 
the cost of production since 1920, it is very much lower to-day than it was then. 
We cannot make the extent of reduction that we have made; we have made so 
many economies, coming from the inflated period after the war. We are going 
to make some reductions this year as compared with what we might have done 
last year. We had a strike for five months last year. We will have a reduced 
cost next year, we expect. 

Q. That, of course, will affect the cost of coal?—A. Yes. We are making, 
changes in our mining system in several mines, but when you change a system 
of mining it takes three, or four, or five years before you have got up your 
development work. It is just like opening up a mine, it is three years before you 
are getting any coal. 

Q. It would not be feasible to make coke at Sydney for distribution in 
Toronto?—A. I would not say it is not feasible, we could do it. I believe it 
would be more economical, and of greater advantage to the country, if the coke 
was produced where the gas and by-products would be of greater value. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. This coking system ought to be located in the large centres of popula- 
tion which will take care of the gas.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. My object in asking that question was simply this: that the coke in 
itself is worth so much more money and the handling charges might not be 
very much greater than the handling of the coal and it can be used to advantage 
in competition with the anthracite from Pennsylvania.—A. We will ship up the 
St. Lawrence this year 50,000 tons of coke. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How far west is that coke distributed?—A. Some of it will come to 
Ottawa; the largest portion will be in Montreal, Three Rivers and Quebec. Then 
we have our regular maritime distribution. 


Mr. Bury: I think Mr. Howden was asking a series of questions. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. I was just going to suggest that it is not feasible to make coke, waste 
your gas, and then try to compete in the Ontario markets against anthracite 
coal; it is not feasible economically—A. We are selling British Empire coke in 
Montreal, delivered in the peoples’ bins, at about $2 to $4 less than anthracite. 
We are doing that partly to try to develop the business. I would not say it is 
terribly profitable but that is the case, we are trying to get the coke in. That 
could be shipped on to Toronto and could reasonably compete with anthracite. 
At the same time Hamilton could put coke into Toronto, also Detroit and Buffalo 
can put coke into Toronto on a better basis than we ean from Nova Scotia. 
There is no duty on coke and with the transportation I do not believe that Toronto 
would be a natural territory for us without some tariff. 

Q. At the present time they can beat you?—A. Yes. — 


Q. With a little bit of assistance you could compete?—A. I think so. 
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By Mr. Bury: 
‘Q. In Toronto?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. I just had one other point. I think you stated that the cost of transfer, 
we will say from the Sydney cars to Toronto, can be materially lessened by 
improving the docks at Montreal?—-A. Yes sir. Now the transporting of coke 
would be higher than the transportation of coal. You could not transport coke 
trom Sydney to Toronto for any such rate as $1.40, that is for the class of coal 
that can be handled with big grabs and is not going to be damaged. With coke 
you would have to handle it with greater care, if you want it in proper con- 
dition for use; it breaks up, while you would get about 65 per cent of the weight 
of coke in the same space, so that your boat does not carry as much. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Just on that point. Why is it that coke would require a more expensive 
rate?—A. If you load a railway car with coke, the same car would not hold the 
same tonnage, the same weight; the same thing applies to boats. A 10,000-ton 
boat would carry maybe 6,500 or 7,000 tons of coke below deck. 

Q. Would that not be more applicable to the poorer grades of coke, alleged 
heating cokes?—A. Our coke, I think, is the heaviest coke produced on this 
continent. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. The point is, there is a saving to be made by improved transfer condi- 
tions?—A. Yes sir. With some duty on coke Toronto could be reached from 
Nova Scotia. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How much duty would you suggest, Mr. Wolvin, to meet those condi- 
tions?—A. Well, the duty on the coal that goes into coke is 50 cents a ton, and 
we are getting 68 per cent production now from our coal. The duty on that 
basis, of just the coal that is involved, would be about 73 cents a ton; that is, 
involving duty on the coal itself. I do not think that would be enough duty on 
coke, I think the duty on coke should be $1.50, anyway. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. That would bring the price of your coke up to about what in Toronto?— 


A. If we had a duty of $1.50 on coke we could put coke in from Sydney, Cape 
Breton, into Toronto to compete with American anthracite. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. If you had assistance along the lines proposed, is there any question 
about the dependability of the supply?—-A. That is seasonable, seasonable 
operations, you see, due to the river navigation. It makes all these things diffi- 
cult; it means stocking of the coke, for instance, if we are to take care of Tor- 
onto in the winter time. We have either to bring that coke up and stock it in 
great quantities in Toronto, or at Montreal and ship it by rail, or stock it at 
Sydney and ship it all the way by rail, which brings you right back to the fact 
that the proper place to produce is at the centre that coke is being used, or as 
near as possible thereto. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The rates you have quoted would not apply to rail transportation dur- 
ing the winter months, by rail from Montreal to Toronto?—A. No. That coal 
would be taken up and piled on the dock in Toronto in the summer time jand 
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used during the winter. The only way we can provide for coke operations in 
Toronto is to move the entire amount of our coal during the summer months and 
then use it during the winter. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. And hank it?—A. Yes. “i 

Q. Would it stand banking?—A. We had 125,000 tons, I think, on our 
docks in Montreal at the close of navigation last year. We had the docks in 
Three Rivers and the docks in Quebec filled and we had no difficulty whatever 
with it. We had had difficulty, as all people do who bank coal, we had fires once 
in a while. 

Q. That is what I was going to get at. Would the high sulphur content of 
your coals give you much trouble in the banking?—A. I think our coal banks 
as well as or better than some of these other coals that people do not think 
they have any trouble with. We had some difficulty in the six years I have 
been connected with this business. One winter in Montreal we piled our coal 
pretty high and banked in the hottest part of the season, which has something 
to do with the conditions. We have banked as much as 450,000 tons in one 
pile at Glace Bay and never had any difficulty with it. The Canada Cement 
Company takes its entire requirements in the spring and summer and use it 
in the winter in Montreal, and have had no difficulty. There is some msk, 
but there is risk with all coal that is banked. 

Q. Is there severe degradation by banking?—A. The degradation is usually 
in the disintegration of the coal. 

Q. And that is not material for coking purposes, as you say?—A. Degrada- 
tion of the coal from banking is not material for the purposes of domestic coke. 

. Would you mind telling me the cost at the pit-mouth at Besco?—A. I 
prefer not to go into actual costs. Costs are so different, you know; one person 
puts everything in. Our costs at Besco differ; one field as compared with the 
other. 

®. You would not even give an average cost at the pit-mouth?—A. I 
might say that the average figure—I have not made it up but it will be very 
close to it—I do not want to take one field and penalize another, that is what 
is in my mind. I will give you an average cost. The average cost would be 
about $3.50 to $3.60 at the pit-mouth of the mines of the corporation. 

Q. And what price could that coal be laid down, provided you got a large 
volume, in Montreal, and then in Toronto? We will take Montreal, leave 
Toronto out.—A. What could that be laid down in Montreal for? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, there is railway haul in addition to that, there is dock 
expense and transportation. 

(. I am supposing there is a coking plant in Montreal sufficient to handle 
a large volume of coal transportation—A. If I were negotiating with them I 
would probably put it about $5 a ton. 

Q. At Montreal?—A. Yes. It would depend on the negotiations, as to just 
where we would arrive. You can use that as an approximate price. 

Q. Would that be at the coking plant?—A. Yes, alongside the coking 
plant. That is approximate. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. There is no question about the supply being adequate for the districts 
to which you would send coal; there is no question about the coal supply being 
suficient—A. There is no question of the coal supply. As soon as the present 
available supply is used there are plenty of places to open mines. Mines will 
have to be continuously opened as these other mines go out of existence. 
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By Mr. Bury: 
Q. I want to ask about the figures. You gaye as the output, 2.06, and then 
you gave another figure as the last figure of output, 2.5 something, I think. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): 2.53. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Is that the output per man per hour?—A. No; that is— 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. Per day for all men employed?—A. All men employed per day. 

Mr. Bury: That is the average per man per day? 

Mr. Cantiey: Including all labour, surface and everything else. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Carpenters and well-men and everything else. 

Mr. Bury: In other words, that is the total output of the mine divided 
by the number of men working, whether working as miners or working any- 
where. 

Mr. Cantiey: Exactly. 

The Wirness: I said $3.50 to $3.60, average cost at pit-mouth. I would 
like to make that $3.70 to $3.75. I made an error in my division. 

The CHarrMAN: That corresponds with the figures we got. , 

The Witness: $3.70 to $3.75. I would like to Say in connection with that, 


that I am giving you the average cost of all mines. "There are districts that 
could not produce coal at that price; that is the average of all production. 


By Mr: Bury: 


Q. But if you were making a contract to supply coal you would take all 
your mines and you would strike an average price——A. Yes. 


By Mr. McLear. (Melfort): 


Q. And you would deliver that at $5 on the docks at Montreal?—A. Along- 
side the docks. 


Mr. Bury: Alongside the coking plant. 
The Witness: That is alongside there. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 


Q. Not unloaded?—A. Not unloaded. It is possible they would do a little 
detter than that. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. If you were summing up briefly and offering advice to this committee 
as to means by which we can extend the use of maritime coal into central 
Canada, you would suggest first of all the establishing of coking plants through- 
out central Canada, improvement in the handling arrangements at the docks 
at Montreal, and a duty on American coke and coal; that is about the size of 
it, is it not?—-A. If you brought in the assistance that would produce oven 
facilities it would naturally take care of this. In other words, there is no one 
going to build ovens in Toronto until they have made arrangements for their 
coal supply. What I am getting at is: the price they would pay would be for 
a long enough term of years to provide facilities in Montreal, which the private 
industry would have to provide to deliver the coal—possibly I have not just 


got what you want? 
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Q. Putting, as it were, that to one side, still we must have the establish- 
ment of coke ovens in central Canada in order to give satisfactory competition 
against American coal—A. I think so, yes. I think it is of a tremendous 
national importance. 7 : 

Q. Then there is a considerable saving to be made by improved handling 
conditions at Montreal?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South): ' 

Q. The two principal consumers would be the railways, the C.N.R., and the 
C.P.R. We had the C.P.R. man here the other day-and he gave us some in- 
formation about the different qualities of coal. Are you selling anything worth 
while to the C.P.R. or are you selling as much as you should sell to the C.P.R.? 
—A. I am afraid not. The Canadian National take a large amount of coal 
from us. We feel that they drive us down on the price more than they should, 
but I have not any criticism to make on the treatment by the Canadian National 
at all. I think they are doing everything they can to help us and they are 
using coal in a wider territory this year than heretofore. 

Mr. MacDonatp: They are not doing everything they can to help you when 
they make the statement they can buy coal cheaper in the United States than 
they can in Canada. 

Mr. Cantiry: Mr. Wolvin.referred to the Canadian National. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Cape Breton South): They said that too. 

The Wirness: They make us a competitive price and we meet it. They 


are taking large quantities of coal from us and they are trying to increase it; 1 
believe they are trying to help us. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But they are making you meet competitive prices?—A. We have to 
meet competitive prices. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South) : 

Q. What about the C.P.R.?A. We meet what we consider as the com- 
petitive price but we cannot sell them any coal for their Quebec lines. We have 
not sold a ton of coal to the Canadian Pacific for the Quebec line. 

Q. Why?—A, Well, the duty is not high enough to permit us to sell it to 
them at the price they buy the other. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 


Q. You say you meet competitive prices?—A. Yes, we meet competitive 
prices. We are offering them coal in much smaller quantities at the same price 
we sell to the Canadian National, where we have met competitive prices, and 
I believe we are offering them coal at less than competitive prices, In my opinion, 
but we are unable to sell them coal. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South): 

Q. You made a contract with the C.N.R. for a certain price, I understand, 
last vear, and offered it to the C.P.R. for the same price and they refused to 
take it?—A. That is our situation, yes. We have offered the Canadian Pacific 
at the same price as the Canadian National for much smaller quantities of 
coal. We do sell the Canadian Pacific coal for the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way in the province of Nova Scotia, and we sell the Canadian Pacific Railway 
coal at St. John, New Brunswick, for their lines in New Brunswick but. unfor- 
tunately we feel there is 300,000 tons a year that we are not getting in the 
province of Quebec. 
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Q. Bunker coal, you say, is free from duty as long as it is used for bunker- 
ing. You suggest that duty should be imposed on that coal that is used for 
bunkering?—A. There is no doubt in my mind at all. It is merely a depart- 
mental regulation, it is all wrong. I will express it like this, if I may: I think 
it is all wrong when the province of Nova Scotia voted money, when it was a 
larger part of this country than it is to-day, to build canals that made it 
possible to bring in American coal to Montreal in competition with their mines; 
and did all they could do to build up a harbour like Montreal; and find that all 
these facilities are there for the purpose of making it easy to sell American 
coal instead of giving the business to the mines of Nova Scotia, to whom I 
think it belongs. 

Q. That is one of the questions of the Maritime Rights——A. That is my 
opinion. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. A few moments ago, in discussing the question of transporting of shifting 
coal from the large collieries, coming up from Cape Breton, to smaller boats 
going up through the cana! to Toronto, I gathered that the committee formed 
the impression from what you said that it would be necessary to land all this 
coal on the docks and afterwards load it on the steamer. Now, is it not a fact 
that at the Scotia discharging plant at Windmill Point, that plant is designed 
that should one of your big 10,000-ton colliers come in, you could lay a smaller 
boat on the outside of the big colliers and work two hatches into the dock and 
work the other two hatches discharging directly into the hold of the small steamer 
alongside? Has that been done?—-A. That has been done, we do it right along. 

Q. That coal would not have to be landed on the dock at all?—A. Yes. I 
think, though, that with proper facilities on the dock we would run our boats 
cheaper than to try and throw it over the side. Your small boat cannot always 
find the big ship or ships you would have your contract with to carry coal. At 
the present time we are moving 100,000 tons of coal by canal to different plants 
and we put it over the side of our boat to the other boat. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. How about weighing that coal; a gentleman told us the other day it could 
not be done?—A. We do it right along; we do not weigh it, we estimate it. We 
know it by the buckets, we know what a bucket weighs and we have never had 
any difficulty in being able to satisfy our customers and do business with them. 

Mr. Cantey: You can meet that in a practical way on the draft of the 
barges. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. When the barge gets up to the point of consignment is it weighed there? 
—A. When we send coal up to the sugar company and textile company, and 
different people, they have no means of weighing it. 

Q. And they simply a¢cept your consignment as accurate?—A. Yes, we 
are able to agree it is correct. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. What quantity of bunkers is passed through the port of Montreal free of 
duty to-day, roughly?—A. Well, the total tonnage has not been great. I have 
not the actual figures, I think the Department got them here recently. At the 
present time it is much heavier than it should be, for the reason that we cannot 
meet the price and we are letting some of them take American coal. We have 
taken it at less than cost for some years and I have decided we may as well let 
somebody else have the business. _ 

Q. What proportion of slack have you got in your mining operations at 
Cape Breton, roughly?—A. I think it is 48 per cent we took out last year. 
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Q. Suppose that the iron and steel industry was closed up entirely, where 
would the market be for that slack?—A. If the iron & steel industry was closed 
up it would be a mighty serious proposition. We have increased our market for 
slack each year and the increased duty on slack coal has helped us to some 
extent. Coke-ovens would help us. The discontinuance of the steel industry 
in Nova Scotia would bring untold suffering to the people there because, as it 1s, 
it is difficult to find a market for slack. 

Q. Would not it be practically impossible to find a market for the coal?—A. 
It would bother us for several years. Ultimately we would have to find a place 
for it but it would retard the coal industry very much. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 


Q. That slack would be just as suitable for coke making as the run of your 
coal.—A. It is the best of our slack. We have to have a high grade coal for 
metallurgical purposes, it has to be reasonably low in sulphur; it is the slack of 
our best coal. 

Q. Do you charge your steel plant the same price as you ask from con- 
sumers elsewhere for that coal?—A. Well, at the present time we charge them 
approximately the same price, based upon the convenience. You see, we can send 
that coal in when we have not a boat, we can use it to balance our mine. They 
take it in the winter-time, take the slack out and then we can bank the other 
coal and all that kind of thing. There is a tremendous advantage in having a 
slack outlet. They are paying what I consider a fair price at the present time, 
what I would consider a good, fair marketable price under all conditions, 

Q. There is one point you mentioned that I did not catch. The freight to 
Montreal from your Cape Breton mines is what, your water freight?—A. About 
85c. That is with the return on the vessel. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. A statement was made by the witness on behalf of the C.P.R. a couple 
of days ago that they have a contract for the supply of coal at the Montreal 
district this year at a price of 15 cents more than you offered. His explanation 
was that the Canadian coal they were buying in competition with Nova Scotia 
coal was worth 25 per cent more. What have you to say in regard to that? 
A. Did he say 25 per cent or 25 cents. 

Q. Twenty-five per cent, he said 15 to 25 per cent, and finally he got down 
to a straight 25 per cent.—A. If he had said 25 cents I would think there was 
a basis of an argument, but at 25 per cent I do not think there is anything to 
be said. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Cape Breton 8.): He said 15 to 20 per cent. 


Mr. Cantiry: Yes, but later he stressed 25 per cent. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. Can you give us roughly, without spending very much time on it, the 
total cost of discharging plants at Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal? It 
runs into a very considerable figure and I would like the committee to have 
some idea of the amount of money that has been expended in the construc- 
tion of these plants——A. They are all on leases, so without the property being 
included, I suppose a million and a half dollars anyway. 

Q. I will divide my question into two parts. 1. As to the cost of the 
discharging plant. There are two plants, for instance, in Louise Basin, at 
Quebec; there is a plant at Three Rivers, and two or three plants in the 
harbour at Montreal, the cost of which runs into several millions of dollars. 
—A. I think I would rather say two million than a million and a half. 
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Q. One other question: What rentals are you paying, for instance, in 
Montreal for this leased land on which your coal piles are situated?—A. I 
would rather not give that publicity. I may have a:little better basis than some 
of the others. The regular rate in the harbour of Montreal is ten cents per 
square foot for a year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does that vary with a larger amount; that is, can you get a large 
number of square feet for less money than those taking a smaller piece?— 
A. We have taken a very large piece recently at a reduced rate. 

Mr. Bury: We cannot possibly hear what he is saying. 

The Witness: During the last three months we have taken a very large 
piece of about 440,000 square feet. I think. It is land that has gradually been 
made by fill and no one else can reach it, it is useless to the harbour and we 
have taken that at a low rental, which I would rather not mention. It is not 
anything like 10c. I have taken it for ten years, the rental doubles at the end 
of five, and we have arranged with the Canadian National to bank 125,000 
tons of their coal there. The reason we pay so small an amount is that the 
property has not the proper facilities, but it is close to the dock and it gives 
us access to our boats. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are getting a lower rental because it is not fitted up?—A. It has 
no discharge facilities on it. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. You gave us costs as to what you pay for moving your coal; would 
you give us the price you are selling that?—A. I hardly think I could do that; 
we have so many customers. 

Q. Your market price?—A. Yes., the price of coal ex-dock at Montreal 
is $5.50. 

Q. Not at your mines?—A. At the mines for rail shipment? 

Q. Yes—A. That is only a local condition, only Nova Scotia is concerned 
in that. I think our price is $6 a ton. Most of that coal is screened coal, 
ready for household use; it takes a large amount of slack in it and it is rather 
unfair to compare it with the price in Montreal, or anything of that kind. 

Q. Could you give us any idea of the cost of coal at the Inverness mines? 
-—A. No, I would think their cost is as high. 

Q. When you get your ccal to Montreal how do you handle it, through 
whom? You have an agency there?—A. We are wholesalers of coal, but as 
wholesalers we sell to people who buy a thousand or fifteen hundred tons a 

ear. 
‘ Q. You have a subsidiary company in Montreal?—A. We have no sub- 
sidiary company, no, sir, in Montreal. We sell to a great many dealers and we 
sell to a great many consumers direct. The consumers we sell direct to either 
take it by switch in railway cars or deliver by barge, or by sending their own 
trucks after it. We have no arrangements for retail business, such as delivery. 

Q. Is there an import company in Montreal?—A. There is the Canadian 
Import Company in Montreal and in Quebec, the largest dealers in coal that 
I know of in Canada. 

Q. I suppose you know some of the principals, Mr. Webster and others, and 
yourself?—A. No, I am not interested in any way. 

Q. Mr. Lorne Webster is interested in it?—A. Yes, I know he is one of 
them. 

Q. Do the independents—I refer now to the Inverness people and the Bras 


d’Or fields—do much business in Montreal?—-A. They do not do any of it. 
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Q. Why is that?—A. If there were no companies running operations like 
ours they would not be doing business. It is just the idea of the big business, and 
their facilities for doing business. I would say if we did not have the facilities 
we have in the way of handling there would not be the business in coal as it is 
to-day, and there would not be much for Nova Scotia. It is the facility of the 
organization that does the business. 

Q. You virtually have a monopoly of the Montreal market?—A. You must 
remember there is not any organization prepared to ship to Montreal. There is 
not a mine that is prepared to ship, having the facilities for shipping in large 
quantities, or such quality of coal as Montreal would take. 

Q. Surely the Inverness people have their own boats?—A. No; and you 
could not sell Inverness coal in Montreal at all. 

Q. Why?—A. Inverness coal is attractive to the housekeeper to use 
domestically, but it is very high in sulphur. Inverness, we would not dare to 
mix it with our coal. 

Q. It is ordinary, for domestic use?—A. Yes, and it is well thought of, and 
they pay more for it than they do for other domestic coal. 

Q. You have intimated already, that in order to make coke and sell it com- 
mercially, you would have to have a ready market for your gas, the principal by- 
product, and other by-products also?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made any survey of the gas situation, especially in Quebec and 
Ontario?—A. I have in a general way, but generally I have taken the report 
of the Fuel Board. They have gone into that at great length, and if I undertook 
to quote it I might mis-quote it. I might say this information is in their report. 

Q. You have not any idea of the coking plants that would be commercially 
profitable?—A. I think that coking plants at Montreal, Quebec city, and 
Toronto could be built at once, building a unit first, and other units could be 
added in a couple of years to take care of the increased use of coke. 

Q. A coking plant costing about $3,000,000 will produce about 360,000 tons 
of coke a year?—A. No, they never will build it for $3,000,000; it will cost more 
than that if you figure it right. 

Q. The plant in Troy, on the Hudson foundation, cost something over 
$3,000,000.—A. Well, I have seen the plant at Troy, and it can bring its coal 
in from all around. First you have to provide big storage plants here for the 
winter. 

Q. Then, do you think I had better double the figure?—A. I think you had 
better double the figure for a city hike Montreal. I think you have to deal with 
larger difficulties there; you have to have a water-front property, and discharging 
facilities, and storage for your coal, and storage for your coke in summer. All 
those things add cost to your plant. That is one reason why you have to con- 
sider government assistance. If you would start to build a plant to-morrow for 
Montreal, the consumption is already there, and you would have to sell to the 
Light Heat and Power Company at a price that would be attractive to them, and 
they are making their own gas already. ; 

Q. And you would have to sell it in competition with the electric light as 
well?—A. No; there is quite a competition, but I think you could increase con- 
sumption if you could sell gas a little bit cheaper. I think the consumption of 
gas is going to be one of the startling things in a few years. In addition to 
using coke we will be heating our homes with gas. 

Q. Do you think gas will beat electricity ?—A. Gas will go side by side with 
electricity. For certain purposes electricity has every advantage over gas, but 
gas has never been pushed in Montreal in competition with electricity. 


Witness retired. | 
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WILLIAM BucHANAN called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you please give your business?—A. I am a coal merchant in 
London, Ontario. 

Q. You are a resident of London?—A. Yes, in the retail coal business 
twenty-five years. 

% a. Are you familiar with the coal and coke situation in the city of London? 

—A. Yes. 

Q. You are familiar with the conditions concerning transportation of coal 
on the Great Lakes?—A. No, not on the Great Lakes. 

Q. On the St. Lawrence?—A. All rail. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. I would like you to tell us about your business, Mr. Buchanan?—A. I 
am in the retail business and have been retailing Alberta coal when I could get 
it at a $7 freight rate. First, we got some twenty-five cars, then last year we got 
forty cars, and this March and April I got sixty. I wholesaled a few of those 
in different towns, and retailed most of them in London, delivered in sacks, $14 
a ton for real good Alberta coal. Now, I pay at the mines $3.25 for the cheapest, 
some for $4, some $4.25, some $5, and I have paid as high as $6 for Saunder’s 
Ridge and Saunder’s Creek, f.o.b. cars, that is the highest price. 

Q. You can handle about 120 cars?—A. All told, 5,000 tons of Alberta coal. 

Q. How many cars?—A. That would be over one hundred and fifty cars. 

Q. You found that it had given good satisfaction?—A. Yes, and a great 
many people that used it the first year ordered it the second year, and lots of 
them filled up their bins to complete their winter supply. Others, again, would 
try a ton and see how they liked it and how it would suit them, and most always 
would come back and get more. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What was your first experience with Alberta coal?—A. Two years ago. 

Q. And you have developed that business within the last two years?— 
A. Yes, sir, and if we had had it regularly I could sell five times as much; but the 
way we get it is to come before Parliament and before the Railway Com- 
mission, and then get the orders through the Fuel Controller, and we don’t know 
whether we are going to get six cars or a hundred cars. After a little experience 
in it I would ask for a good supply—well, a hundred, and take a chance of 
selling. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Your experience was good?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. There was only a season’s supply; you could not do the business during 
the whole twelve months?—A. No. 
Q. And you could not get it during the period of greatest consumption, 
that is the winter months?—A. That is true. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Have you had any serious complaint in regard to the coal that you 
received?—A. No, I have not. No one wished to take it out, or complained 
about it. Some complained there was too much slack in it, and I would explain 
to them the slack was just as valuable as the lump coal, and it was very necessary 
to have some slack to cover over at night, to bank it, so they were glad to learn 


particulars, and the more they used of it the better they seemed to like it. 
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Q. They would buy it almost in preference to the anthracite?—A. Yes; 
several people this year are asking when I am going to get Alberta coal, and 
they say as long as I can get Alberta coal they will never buy American coal. 


By the Chairman: 
is ue Was anthracite selling at the same time you were selling Alberta coal? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. What was the difference in the price?—A. When we started to get 
Alberta coal we were selling anthracite at $15.50 in bags delivered any place 
in the city. I got some Alberta coal and sold it at $14 a ton, delivered in bags. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. How long have you known this Alberta coal to be stored?—A. Six 
months, and sometimes more. I have a specimen here of Drumheller high-grade, 
upper-seam coal that I got down the first shipment, just over two years ago; I 
put it in my cellar, and in the spring I thought I had better have a lump as a 
sample. because we may not get any more Alberta coal, so I took that and 
another lump and laid it on my desk in the office, and it laid around my desk in 
the office for two years. 


By Mr. Garland: ‘ 
Q. Was that on your desk all the time?—A. Yes, and I showed it to a 
thousand people, and they handled it and looked it over. 
Q. It would keep in the cellar better than on your office table?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 
By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Perhaps you would leave this sample with the Committee?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Your customers took the coal in in the summer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did any of them ever come back to you in the course of the winter or 
the next spring and complain that their coal had slacked too much in their 
cellar?—A. Not one. I stored two carloads in an open shed myself, of good 
coal, in the last days of July, and left it there, some of it till October and 
past October, and took it out of bins—there would be probably a hundred tons in 
the bin, an open shed—and it came out just as good as it went in. 

Q. By an open shed you mean just a roof and three sides?—A. Yes, three 
sides. 


By Mr. Armstrong: | 

Q. You supplied cars of coal to other parties around the city?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any complaints?—A. No, none whatever. I supplied coal 
to St. Thomas, four cars; Woodstock, four or five cars; Strathroy, Paisley, 
Exeter, Mitchell, and many small towns, and they liked this coal very well, and 
ordered more. I sent it also to other places—Breslau, Thamesville, Camlachie, 
Glencoe, Watford; and I retailed some twenty cars myself out of that shipment, 
and that was last August and September. 


By Mr. Bury: d 

Q. Besides the Drumheller, Saunder’s Creek and Saunder’s Ridge, you got 
some Edmonton coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you any complaint about that?—A. Well, no, I don’t know as I 
really had any complaint, but my experience would be not to buy Edmonton 
coal. There is more moisture in it. - It will not store quite as well, and I think 
the best coal is none too good for Ontario. 
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Q. If some lignite coal around Edmonton could be sold a little cheaper you 
would have a market for it, in view of the cheaper price?—A. Oh, yes; a great 
many of our people will buy Alberta coal on the price, no matter what it is; 
in fact they don’t know. When I got in high priced coal at $6, I probably 
would sell it just the same as the $3 coal, and did sell it. 

Q. You got some Marcus coal, did you?—A. No. 

Q. Did you get coal from the Penn Mines?—A. No. I got some from Clover 
Bar, from McKay, and I have had Pembina. 


Q. How did the McKay and Clover Bar do?—A. It looked very good, but it 
slacked quicker. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. The general impression is that this western coal will compare, ton for ton, 
with the anthracite2?—A. No, not that; if one is worth $14 the other would be 
worth $16. That would be a good comparison I would think. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You received that coal in box cars, covered cars?—A. Yes. 

Q. What system did you have in unloading in London?—A. We just open 
the door and go right in with a pick and shovel. Some was too large to bag it, 
and we had to break those Jarge lumps and bag it, and take it right out. We 
didn’t store but very little of it. We had any amount of orders, and people 
came up and ordered a ton. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Did you have any hesitation, as a dealer, in storing it?—A. I wouldn’t 
like to keep much of it, like I did anthracite; that is, take it in in April or May 
and store it till December. 

Q. For what reason?—A. Well, there would be more or less slack in it, 
more than in anthracite. 

Q. Surely not, if you had properly fitted bins?—A. No, there would not, 
but we store it and unload it, say, in a bin, probably draw it over, and that 
breaks it a certain amount. Then we take it up again, or bag it over again, and 
work it for a month, perhaps, at the same bin, so that it gets more or less slack. 

Q. You have no storage alongside the track?—A. Yes, we have, but we 
could wheel it in in that case, wheel it in with a wheelbarrow. 

Q. You have not got it close enough from the car?—A. No, we have to 
have six feet clear, and we have to take the bag or box across. Even an open 
ear would be harder to get at. This coal would not elevate very well in an 
elevator. 

Q. Not unless the elevator was designed specially?—A. That is so. 

Q. A while ago you spoke about six dollar coal that would be selling at the 
same price as the $3 coal; did you have to do that?A. Yes, in some cases I 
had a car of each, and would tell a friend about it, and show him all about it, 
and tell him about the good qualities and I would sell it. I put it in my own 
house, and my sister’s, that is the way I got out of the high price. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Give us some idea of prices at the mines?—A. At Edmonton I think I 
could buy it at $3.25, good coal. 
Q. Give us some other ones.—A. Drumheller this last season has been 
for a good furnace lunip coal that goes over an inch, nice clean coal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did your $7 freight rate mean $7 at the siding in London?—A. Yes. 
{Mr. W. Buchanan.] 
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By Mr. MacDonald: 


Q. Did you get all your coal at that $7 rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about that $9 rate?—A. Could you sell it at that?—A. No, we 
could not. f 

Q. You have got to get that $7 rate in order to make it commercially pro- 
fitable to handle?—A. Yes. Say we buy a good coal up there at $4 at the mine, 
and $7, is $11, and it takes about $3 to handle it, from $2.50 to $3. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. That is the distribution cost?—A. Yes. We have a teamster and we give 
him a $1 a ton to team from the track, so there is $1, right off, the first thing. 
Then there is the shortage and the office expenses, and the like of that, and 
overhead expenses. 


By Mr. MacDonald: 
Q. You count that $2?—A. Yes, I get $2.50 out of all Alberta coal that I 
handle. 
Q. Out of what you retail, not out of what you handle?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. I gather from what you say that the expensive high-grade coal, Saunder’s 
Creek, in point of fact you did not distribute it among your customers; you kept 
that for your friends and relatives and yourself?—A. Yes, I could sell it at $14, 
the same as other coal. I gave some of it out to people, thinking they would get 
used to it and be glad to introduce it, and probably I wouldn’t make a cent on it. 

Q. What I am getting at is this: In point of fact, the bulk of the coal that 
you distributed to your customers was not the Saunder’s Creek coa]?—A. No. 

Q. It was perhaps a little bit not as good coal?—A. No; Drumheller coal, 
I had over twenty cars. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Would you have to bag it at your own expense?—A. We would have a 
yard-man in, and would bag it and hand it to him on the wagon. He would 
store it. If he would take it loose, he would load it probably. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. That all came in the $14?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. How many cars of coal would you undertake to bargain for, this same 
grade, if it could be provided at $7 a ton, freight rate?—A. I would take twenty 
cars a month all the year round, or if I only had it for six months, 100 cars. 

Q. If you could get Alberta coal delivered to you at the $7 rate you would 
take 20 cars a month all the year round?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or what?—A. Or for three months I would take 200 cars; it depends on 
the time of the year. 

Q. For three months out of the year you would increase that to 200 cars? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. Is there any loss of weight on that coal?—A. They say so. There is 
some loss, but not very much. Of all I handled I have about six and a half tons 
loss, out of we will say, 100 cars; but of course we delivered a lot of those off the 
car; it never went to a pit. 
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By Mr. MacDonald: 


Q. You would almost lose that in slacked weights?—A. Yes; if I stored that 
in my sheds and took it out six months later there would be more waste to it 
accordingly, because we took it right off the car and sold it, two cars a day in 
some cases. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Did you bag it directly from the car?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then, it is delivered directly in bags, and the bags are emptied and 
brought back?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Has any of this coal been delivered to you in open cars?—A. No. 
Q. Have you any idea what it would cost to deliver it from Port Stanley to 
London?—A. 90 cents a ton, we have now, coming from Port Stanley to London. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. What is the mileage?—A. 28 to 30 miles. 

Q. Have you sold any of this Alberta coal for heating purposes in manu- 
facturing establishments?—A. No; it is a domestic coal, though we could buy 
steam coal up there just as readily. They had plenty of steam coal out in 
Alberta. If we want it for steam we buy steam coal; if we want it for domestic 
we buy domestic coal. 

Q. I had a letter from a manufacturing concern in London that said they 
were using annually about 10,000 tons of coal for heating, and wanted to know if 
it was possible to get Nova Scotia coal up to their city. They were willing to 
pay some increased price over American; would this coal be suitable for their 
purposes, simply: for drying?—A. Alberta coal, yes, it would. 

Q. Suppose the rate were $7, or $6, would it not almost displace American 
coal in Western Ontario—I mean the whole region from Toronto?—A. Yes, I 
would say it could be done. 

Q. If the rate were reduced to $6?—-A. That would be $10 cost in our town, 
and I could sell it then for $13, or in carload lots sell it at $10.50. 

Q. My question is, at that rate would it not be possible to practically 
displace American soft coal in that whole territory in Ontario?—A. It would. 
I understand that in Winnipeg 90 per cent of the tonnage is Alberta coal; 
and my custom this last ten years in the summer time is always to tell customers 
‘to get in coal early before navigation, but I do not hear much of that lately. 
Now, after we had had a strike in the Pennsylvania field for over four months 
a Winnipeg man was advertising coal for sale on the docks at Fort William. 
Nobody could get a car of anthracite coal at any price, even in Scranton or any- 
place else, but it was at Fort William for sale after the strike had been on four 
months. Well, I found out from the railroad what it would cost to fetch this 
anthracite coal down, $7.30 a ton from Fort William down to London. They 
had stored it there and left it there probably for six months or a year and then 
after there was a strike on and nobody had anthracite coal they had it there. I 
wondered why this was and I began to think Winnipeg was expected to buy this 
coal but they did not do it. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Why was it?—A. They had been buying Alberta coal, and Brandon and 
all through Manitoba had been buying Alberta coal and did not buy the anthra- 
cite, so this man had to sell it. There was an opportunity to sell it when there 
was a strike on. I think that this proves that Manitoba is using Alberta coal! 
and they have the same furnaces and same stoves as we have in London. 
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Q. If you were able to sell Alberta coal at $13 in Western Ontario, don’t 
you think American anthracite would follow your price down?—A. No sir. 
The American anthracite is pretty well worked out and they are very independ- 
ent. I have been trading with them for twenty years. I have been down at 
the mines and coaxing them to get coal, during war time and other times as 
well. In some cases they say “pay your money in this bank down here and 
give the bank manager an order to pay me as soon as that coal is loaded.” 
They have been sending slack and stone and other things to make it run out 
as long as they can. 

Q. That is quite true, but that is when they thought that they had the 
upper hand. When they find you are independent of it, don’t you think they 
will change their attitude?—A. Lately they have been charging a dollar a ton 
higher than a year ago. 

Mr. Gartanpd (Bow River): That was just as soon as the Alberta coal 
ceased to come into Ontario. 


Mr. Bury: Yes, when the test movement ceased. 


Witness: Thtere are small independent fellows in the anthracite business 
who have small mines of their own and who feel it is better than anybody 
else’s and if the market is stiff they get about 25 cents up to a dollar more; it 
depends on what it can stand. When there is a glut in the market and the 
railroad companies—there are about five of them—who control the price and 
once in a while, in my twenty years’ experience, the little fellow has to come 
down about to their level but as a usual thing he gets a little bit more and 
he gets all the way from ten cents to a dollar a ton extra. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton §.): 

Q. You told us for two years you have been handling this Alberta coal 
principally ?—A. Yes. : : 

Q. Why was that, was it the result of a campaign of education?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the burning of Alberta coal?—A. Yes. Hight years ago I happened 
to be taking a trip through the west and I stopped at Edmonton and I went 
down to the Penn mine there in Edmonton and I, being a coal man, took a little 
interest in the coal business. I met Sam Drumheller himself and had quite a 
visit with him and he told me all about the mine at Drumheller and gave me 
the address of about five. I corresponded with them and got prices, that is the 
way I took hold of it first. 

Q. There was a campaign of education, was there not, put on by the Alberta 
government down through the province of Ontario?—A. Lately, they have been 
pushing Alberta coal and the only way they could get it on the market was for 
the Alberta shippers to give a present of the coal, give it away for nothing, and 
they gave one car to Toronto and one to London and one to Ottawa, I believe, 
and probably one to Hamilton. : 

Mr. GarLtaAnp (Bow River): Two to Ottawa. 

The Witness: They gave the coal away. It was put on through the papers 
and our “Free Press” phoned me and said they had a night letter asking if 
they would take a car of coal. They said they were not in the coal business 
and they did not know anything about it. They thought that I, being up 
through the West, would know about the coai. I said, “I will take it and deliver 
it at cost price, I will pay the freight on it. You either have it shipped direct 
to me or to your own name and I will retail the coal out.” When the coal came 
in they took a photograph of the car in my yard and they took three or four 
tons down to Small Ingram’s basement, which is a large store there, and had 
one of McClary’s furnaces and lit a fire there and demonstrated how it would 
burn. That freight cost me $13.20. 
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By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 
Q. That was the regular through rate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South): 

Q. That supply of anthracite at Fort William; don’t you think that pos- 
sibly those people were keeping it there just for the purpose of holding the 
market?—-A. No, I do not think so. I am well acquainted with the American 
people, and have been trading with them off and on and I buy some in the east 
and sometimes in the west, and as far as I know they always treat us very fair 
and I do not know as they try to corner the market. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): That is the western market they were holding it 
for, they have always done that. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. They have no unloading facilities at Port Stanley, have they?—A. The 
Canada Steamship Company have gone into the coal business, I think just to 
get a little tonnage for themselves as much as anything. They say they are not 
really coal men but they have connections at other places and they go and get 
a boat-load any time and fetch it to Port Stanley. That has just started lately. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where is their supply?—A. They get it from West Virginia. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. But facilities could be arranged there?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. For the handling of coal very easily?—A. Very easily, and lots of room. 

Q. Have you considered lake and rail haul in handling coal?—A. No, I 
have not, very much. I would say that the cheapest and best way to get 
Alberta coal for inland points is by rail in box cars. Now, the railroad people 
tell us that one of the. largest expenses, or greatest additional expense, is taking 
the empty cars back. I know for a fact they have thousands of empty cars up 
there unfit for grain, they have accumulated there for the last twenty years. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Where?—A. Up in the west from Fort William to the mountains, over 
30,000 empty box cars. I received several of them and I noticed a card put 
on them “ Unfit for grain,” nailed on the side of the car. In some cases that 
had faded out and another one had been put on there, you see, the next year, 
with greatly brighter colour, ‘‘ Unfit for grain.” These cars are loaded with 
coal and in some cases they may have a hole in the floor and a board is put 
over it and it works well. If there are bad doors, they put even boards in the 
door. In lots of cases they are sealed up and a proper door put on the car 
but it does not make any difference to the coal. All the coal I received you 
would not know but what it only came from ten miles, in no ways was it crushed 
or broken. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 


Q. Of course it could not be crushed after it was loaded into the car?— 
A. Not very well, but some say it does. 


By Ma. Bury: 
Q. They claim it shakes?—A. They say it shakes up and down. 
Q. That the shunting breaks it; but apparently it does not. Would the box 
cars come to you filled?—-A. They would be not much more than half full. 
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Q. You mean to cell me the box cars were only half full?—A. The capacity 
of the car is probably 30,000 pounds, or in some cases 40,000 pounds. They 
load it to the capacity of the car. When they take an old car that was unfit 
for grain, which would naturally be small cars and poor cars, they would not 
want to overload it. 

Q. You think they were only loaded to half capacity? 

The CuHarmrMan: Full capacity. 

The Wrirness: Full capacity, but you would not fill them to the roof; if it 
was oats— 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. I understand what you mean by “capacity,” the cubic capacity. You 
cannot use the whole cubic capacity because the weight would be too heavy.— 
A. Yes, that js true. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. A box car is only half filled with grain?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What proportion of the cars you received were of this old type not suit- 
able for grain?—A. Fully 80 per cent, probably 90 per cent. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Supposing you used good cars, good rolling stock, instead of this old roll- 
ing stock, what do you think a car would carry?—A. A box car? 

Q. Yes, a box car.—A. Well, they could handle 40 tons or 50 tons. 

Q. 50 tons to a car?—A. Yes, you get some 50-ton box cars, not from 
Alberta though. 

Q. From where?—A. From Pennsylvania we often get box cars with 50 tons 
in them. 

Q. From the States?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): The C.P.R. have lots of 50-ton cars. 

Mr. Bury: We have been handling train loads with 13 tons in a car and 
then we take about an eighteen hundred-ton haul whereas our haul ought to be 
at least three thousand. 

The Witness: They figure on the smaller cars, and with the smaller cars 
it is more expensive per ton. With a 60-ton car they could fetch it down cheaper, 
but I claim they have got the empty cars up there now, 30,000 of them or more, 
on their road, shunted out on sidings and moving back and forwards. If they 
want a few cars of wood they cen use them. Why not load those cars and take 
them down here and if they send down one hundred cars a week it will take 
three years to get the 30,000 cars down, or more, and then by that time there 
will be a lot more accumulated out there. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. And those cars could be repaired and sent back?—A. I know that we 
have them in our shops in London. They can repair them and put doors on 
and fix the roof and send them back. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 
Q. Are those cars marked “Unfit for grain” repaired by the railroads in the 
West from time to time?—A. I would say, no. They could be repaired, quite 


a few of them. 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. A fair number of them come with the sign.—A. Yes. 
Q. One car after the other pasted over?—A. Yes. 
Q. And for a term of three or five years, were there that many?—A. Yes. 
Mr. McLran (Melfort): Not the same cars? 
Mr. Armstrone: The same cars standing on the siding. 


The Witness: We have them in London. If I go along now and look J] 
notice a lot of cars away up on the back sidings, old box cars and even cattle 
ears. I used to ship cattle away back myself and I notice in looking out of the 
ear there you see hundreds of them along the road, all empties, old ones that 
would be no good. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 


Q. I understood you to say a little while ago you got 30,000-pound and 
40,000-pound cars; you mean 30-ton——A. It would be 30-ton, yes; 60,000 
capacity. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. You have been acquainted with this coal business; have you any solu- 
tion that you think might be practicable?—A. To bring the coal down? 

Q. To bring the coal into Western Ontario, other than you suggest?— 
A. Yes, I would suggest that if we can get a steady supply of Alberta coal the 
Alberta people will give it to us a little cheaper. We were paying $4 for real 
good Drumheller coal. Now we may buy it for $3.75; there is a quarter off 
there. We could handle it cheaper, I am sure, by a real study of the situation, 
and instead of having, to figure on $3 we can figure on $2. I will handle it 
very low, almost at cost, to put it on the market and get the people used to it, 
because I am sure it is the coming fuel for Ontario. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Do you think it would be feasible to use the rail and boat haul?— 
A. Well, I am not much posted on the boat haul. 
Q. You have been speaking on the all-rail haul, have you not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 


Q. Do you think it feasible, if you were given that low rate, to get your 
coal in.in the spring and summer months, when there is no great grain move- . 
ment?—A. May, June and July would be a good time. I have put in for forty- 
five families now, have put in their coal for next year. Every coal merchant is 
doing the same; we have about thirty merchants there. 

Q. And you think it feasible for you and other dealers to store from April 
on, when the mines in Alberta are becoming quite slack?—A. Yes, we could 
store some of it, but we don’t like to do much of that. 

Q. Because of the financial expense?—A. Yes, and the room. 

Q. You could get lots of storage place alongside the railway tracks?— 
ees. 

Q. And cheap storage?—A. Yes, that is quite true. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned till Tuesday, June 8, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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ComMMiITTEE Room 425, 
House of COMMONS, 
Turspay, June 8, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of supply 
of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources and other 
matters in relation thereto, met at 11 am., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, 
presiding. 


James Dovueatt, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You were asked to prepare further evidence upon certain questions you 
were examined last week; have you a statement prepared?—A. No, sir. I would 
just like to make a few remarks. The other day, when we were discussing the 
various qualities of Alberta coal it was rather difficult to explain to the Com- 
mittee just exactly what I had in mind. I am reading now from the report of 
the Alberta Coal Commission, and on page 28 you will find a classification 
of the coals of Alberta which, in my opinion, are correct, as near as possible, 
for commercial purposes. I might say, in connection with this report, that the 
three gentlemen therein mentioned should be considered as quite reliable. Mr. 
Drinnan, who was probably the foremost coal mining engineer in Canada, was 
one of them, himself very much interested in both bituminous and lignites of that 
Province, and I feel certain that nothing would be in the report that was not 
correct. In these classifications you will note the definition of classes, and so 
on; Short Flame Bituminous, Long Flame Bituminous, Sub. Bituminous, Black 
Lignite and Brown Lignite. That will clear up that question. You will also 
note that at the bottom is given the moisture contents of those coals. 


By Mr Bury. 

Q. You are simply adopting this statement on Page 28 on its own authority 
as part of the report of the Alberta Coal Commission?—A. No, sir, I am 
adopting it as my own, and more than that, it is backed up by Dr. Allan and by 
the Research Council of that Province, the Province of Alberta. 

Q. That is all in the report?—A. Yes sir. I just want to make that clear 
because I consider that a fair statement in connection with our coals of Alberta. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is in confirmation of your own opinion?—A. Yes sir, absolutely. 
I have sold a good many tons of it myself. On page 125 of the same report 
they deal with the rates, and so forth, on American coals. In that connection, 
I find that the coals we would have to consider to compete with from the 
Province of Alberta would be the hard coals from the United States. The 
present laid-down price in Toronto of stove coal is $14.32 a gross ton, and $12.79 
a net ton. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Are you talking now of domestic coal?—-A. Yes, sir; I said stove. 

Q. Oh yes?—-A. On hard coal—the retail price of that to-day in Toronto, 
the price last week for egg and nut was $15.25, and stove $15.75. Then we 
come to the so-called domestic soft coals, such as Pocahontas smokeless. The 
present price of that laid down in Toronto is $7.75, the retail price is $11 to $12. 
Somerset County smokeless, which is perhaps not quite as good a coal as the 
Pocahontas smokeless, but a domestic coal used quite extensively, costs $6.97 
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f.o.b. Toronto, retailing somewhere around $9 or $10. The prices of coke: Black 
Rock, $9; Detroit, $9, and Hamilton $8.90; retail prices $12 to $12.50. The 
particulars of those are here; cost at the mines, freight divided between American 
and Canadian lines; you will find it all there. 

Q. Will you put that in?—A. Yes sir. Those prices were given me by the 
retail dealers of Toronto, and the wholesalers. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Those prices were given to you recently?—A. Last week. 


“Coal for household use in Toronto, based on prices in effect May, 
1926, subject to seasonable changes. 


American Anthracite 
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Pocahontas Coal Prepared and Sized for Domestic Use 


General Analysis 
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Retail price-delivered, $11 to $12. 


Somerset County Smokeless Prepared and Sized for 
Domestic Use 


General Analysis 
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N.T. 
Cost Lobi:can ming?.22 sotioell. bow 22. somo CC 
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Coke 


Black 
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Freight to” Woronto =. 7. 2 ae 2 00 90 


Cost f.o.b. car Toronto... 9:00 9 00 8 90 
Retail price delivered, $12 to $12.50. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are those prices fixed for any period of time?—A. No sir. 

Q. They are subject to variation?—A. Yes sir, at all times. 

Q. Is it usual for prices to advance as the season advances?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then I am to infer, from your remarks, that those prices quoted to you 
will be the minimum prices for the season?—A. They will be the minimum prices 
for the year. On page 149 of this Alberta Report—I am referring to this, 
gentlemen, because this report, In my opinion, is one of the best that has ever 
been got out dealing with the western coal situation—you will find that they 
deal right throughout with the question of competition in Ontario. One of the 
salient points in that will be found on page 155, where the Commission makes 
this statement: “ The Commission suggests that, between the dates and under the 
conditions outlined, the rate be fixed at not more than $5 a ton to the shipper.” 
In other words, they conclude it will require a $5 rate to compete with American 
coal in the Ontario market. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. That is freight rate?—A. Yes, sir. I am just quoting from there; there 
is the figure. I am not making any statement myself; I am not interested in 
freight rates. 

Mr. Bury: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that except where it would help 
us to find in the report where the evidence is, it is not Mr. Dougall’s evidence. 

The CHatrMaAN: I am of your opinion, Mr. Bury. 

Mr. Bury: Except as an actual assistance to show where the report deals 
with these particular matters. 

The CuatrMAN: But I see no objection to this being in Mr. Dougall’s testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Bury: Oh, no, as long as it is understood it is not his evidence. 

The Witness: I would only have to give it to you myself, Mr. Bury. 

Mr. Bury: No, because you say you are not interested in freight rates. 

The Wirness: I say, personally, as an officer of the railroad I represent, I 
do not deal with freight rates; let me put it that way. I do not deal with freight 
rates. I do not know anything about them. I am simply saying this; this 


Commission states it would require a rate not exceeding $5. 
{Mr James Dougall.] 
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By Mr. Bury: 
Q. You do not catch my point; when a witness states that somebody else 
states so and so?—A. Well, do you want me to state it? 
Q. No, no; you cannot say?—A. I see, sir, correct. Now, on page 159 we 
come to the question of the storage of our Alberta lignites; it gives there the 
losses of the coal and the moisture contents. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is 158?—A. And 159. In connection with the handling of these 
coals, there is not any question but that the Alberta lignite coals can be handled 
without an excessive amount of breakage. 

Q. With the machinery, loading or unloading facilities we have at present? 
—A. Oh, no. We have no machinery at all at Fort William; Fort William is an 
in-bound port for coal, not export. 

Q. Well then, would you state that it would be economical to bring Alberta 
coal to the head of the Lakes?—A. No, sir, 

Q. Fort William?—A. No sir, I would not say so. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. But the point you were dealing with, Mr. Dougall, was that as far as 
ihe question of friability is concerned, or breaking up of the coal, Alberta 
lignite could be handled without excessive degradation?—A. With the proper 
inachinery. 

Q. With the proper machinery?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Now, when you say that, are you thinking of machinery to unload at 
the head of the Lakes and to trans-ship into boats and then unload again from 
the boats, say at a Lake port, Eastern lake port, or are you thinking of just the 
train haul the whole way?—A. Oh no,-I am answering the question in connec- 
tion with the trans-shipment of the coal at Fort William. 

Q. At Fort William?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Would you say that with up to date methods of handling coal the cost 
of western coal in central Canad@ and Ontario could be considerably lowered? 
—A. No, I do not say that, sir. 

Q. Well, we had a witness here before us the other day—which is the rea- 
son I ask that question—who started that coal going either way could be to 
some extent reduced in price with improved conditions in handling at Montreal; 
I merely wish your opinion?—A. I do not get you, pardon me? 

Q. It was pointed out by a witness before us the other day that if apparatus, 
let us say, for handling or trans-shipping coal were installed at the Montreal 
docks, improved apparatus, the cost of the coal could be lowered?—A. Well, I 
would not like to say that because I think the Besco coal people are pretty well 
equipped at Montreeal. 

Q. I thought you just mentioned to Mr. Bury just now—.—A. Fort Wil- 
liam, sir. 

Mr. Bury: He was talking of the eastern movement. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. You think conditions could be improved at Fort William?—A. I do not 
say that because for unloading coal at Fort William they have good apparatus, 
but this movement is in the other direction, sir. 

Q. For loading?—A. Yes sir. In order to put coal into the bottoms, into 
the vessels, you could not just dump it in out of a car holus bolus, you would 
have to have some modern machinery to load it into the boat the same as they 


do in the Old Country. 
[Mr. James Dongall.] 
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Q. But with that machinery the cost would be, perhaps, lowered somewhat 
and the coal could be handled to greater advantage?—A. The coal could be 
lundled to greater advantage but I would not say that would reduce the price 
of the coal in Ontario. 

Q. The moment you add that, you get the further element of price cutting, 
because if you take the position that the price must always be determined by the 
competition of American coals, you open the whole question of the possibility 
of American coals being dumped, or in some other way as the price of American 
coals being cut, in order to continue to keep that down under the present price. 
—A. That is not the case, because American coals are sold on the open market. 
The price of Pocahontas coal is published every day, and we pay the same 
price that they pay. 

Q. Precisely, it may be published every day, but when you come to the 
question of keen competition between Alberta coal trying to capture the Ontario 
market, as it has captured the Winnipeg market, and has driven American coal 
out of the Winnipeg market, do you not think that the American mines would 
meet that competition by lowering their prices?—A. They might. 

Q. That is what I mean; therefore what I think you ought to do, if I may 
put it this way, is to take the ruling price at present, leave out future pos- 
sibilities of production, the result of keen competition; taking the ruling of 
prices at present, would it be possible, by installing an absolutely up to date 
equipment at Fort William to handle shipments of Alberta coal in large volume, 
would it be possible to reduce considerably the present price of Alberta coal?— 
A. That is an all-rail haul, the present price—a different thing altogether. 

Q. Take the present price; we are dealing with the question as to whether, 
taking the price at which Alberta coal could be laid down on the all-rail haul 
in Toronto, whether that price could be bettered if there were installed at Fort 
William an up to date equipment for trans-shipping to boats; because we, as 
a committee, have to consider if we can get a better price for Alberta coal in 
Ontario, either by lake or rail—A. Yes, the price of Alberta coal would be 
lower by lake and rail than it would be by all-rail. 

Q. And if there were a proper handling equipment.—A. It could be lowered 
still. 


i=) 
By Mr. Howden: 
@. And with increased volume of output it could be lowered still—aA. I 
doubt that. I understand the present quoted price of Drumheller for Ontario 
use is $3. I don’t think it could be less with the present wage scale. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 

Q. About this machinery, have you in mind any particular type or style 
of machinery, or can you tell us whether any such installed machinery is 
actually in operation?—A. No, I have not any particular type in mind, but at 
many of the leading coal ports they have machinery of that kind where they 
handle domestic fuel. 

Q. That is, machinery that has been proven to be efficient, that has stood 
the test of time?—A. Yes sir. It is common practice in Great Britain. 

Q. It is shore machinery.—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not the kind they have in Montreal harbour——A. No; that is for 
unloading, and unloading steam coal, and it is a good plant. 

@. Could you give us an idea of the cost of installing it?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. I understand that the special equipment conceived as being put in 
operation at Fort William would be to handle domestic lignite coal_—aA. If 


it were done. 
[Mr. James Dou‘all.] 
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_ _Q. And it would have to be of special type, and you think that the good 
lignite then could be handled without any degradation?—A. Oh, there would be 
some breakage, but it could be done. 
Q. Are you familiar with the British coals?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. The general class of domestic coal in Great Britain is not anthracite? 
—A. INo sir. 
Q. For instance, coals that are mined around Lancashire, Wiggin, and those 
megs and the Dodley mines in Worcestershire, that is not anthracite?—A. 
(0 sir. 
Q. What is it?--A. Bituminous. 
Q. That is handled in large quantities?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. And does not break?-—A. Oh, it. breaks. 
Q. I mean it does not break enough to prevent the use of it admirably for 
domestic coal.—A. No, it is for export. We get Scotch anthracite in Montreal. 
Q. I am not talking of anthracite—A. Scotch anthracite is soft. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. You are satisfied that Alberta lignite could be handled by lake and 
rail?—A. Physically, yes. 
Q. Economically?—A. I can’t say that, because I cannot, as a coal man, 
and as a salesman, see it. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. My understanding of your evidence in regard to that is this, that with 
proper handling facilities at the head of the lakes Alberta coal can be brought 
into Ontario, rail and lake, for less that it can be brought all-rail—A. That 
is It. 

By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Would it be fair to ask you this question: is there any prospect of 
your company buying any more Maritime coal?—A. I cannot answer that ques- 
tion, because I do not know. Mr. Britt buys all the steam fuel, and I cannot 
tell what their requirements are. As I understood it the other day, they are 
buying all the coal now, except this one division here. 


Witness retired. 


David Crombie, Transportation Department, Canadian National Railways, 
called and sworn. 


C. S. Gzowski, Chief Engineer of Construction, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, called and sworn. 


James Pringle, Assistant General Superintendent Transportation, Cana- 
dian National Railways, called and sworn. 


I. V. Smart, Operating Engineer, Canadian National Railways, called and 
sworn. 


Mr. Cromete: I would like to bring Mr. Hungerford’s apology to the 
Committee; he was tied up with a special committee on Canadian National 
Railway affairs. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Crombie, you are the chief of transportation for the Canadian 
National Railways?—A. Yes. 
Q. You are familiar with grades, both east and west on the Canadian 


National Railways?—A. Yes. 
(Mr. D. Crombie.] 
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By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Mr. Crombie, you gave evidence before the select standing committee 
on Mines and Minerals of the House of Commons, on this subject, in 1923 ?==A: 
Yes sir. 

Q. In computing your $9 freight rate from the Alberta coalfields to Ontario- 
to Toronto, I think—I found your figures on page 231 of the evidence, and it 
strikes me that there is some slight error in your transportation costs; you have 
the total transportation cost at 166.1, whereas it amounts, according to your 
own figures to 156.1; am I correct, or is it a misprint in the report? I just want 
to get that cleaned up first.—A. Item 10, fuel for road locomotives, 1s In my 
printed copy here 52.5. That is a misprint; it is 62.5. 

Q. Then there is where the trouble comes in; that is a mistake-—A. Here is 
the copy of the estimate that was put in at that time—62.5. 

Q. Now, you gave the committee a statement of the tonnage haul over the | 
different sections of the road from Coalspur to Toronto?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And I have that before me, on page 234 of the Commons report—Coal- 
spur to the main line, 1,750 gross tons; is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then main line junction to Edmonton, 2,300 gross tons, and so right on 
down till you come to Parry Sound and Toronto, 1,900 gross tons; in some of those 
sections, for instance, the haul from Rivers to Strathcona, goes up to 4,500 gross 
tons.—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Now could you explain all the factors entering into the reason for the 
hauls being so small in some sections and so large in others?—A. It is 800 tons 
from the mines up to Coalspur, if you know the territory. 

Q. Yes; I am speaking of the 800 gross tons from the coal mine up to Coal- 
spur, where they are assembled.—A. That is up hill, and on a lightly constructed 
line, as you know, constructed by the Mountain Park people themselves. 

Q. What ¢% the mileage of that?—A. That is very short; it does not enter 
very much into the total. Now, from Coalspur, that is the junction of the 
different Coalspur branches out to the main line, it is 1,750 tons. The power we 
use on that construction only permits of 1,750 tons gross tractive effort. 

Q. Power means the locomotive?—A. Yes. That would be improved by 
spending money on the track and putting heavier power on. 

Q. You see my whole point; if I can summarize my point: it is this; when 
you say a $9 rate, that was based on an eighteen hundred ton net track.—A. 
Yes. 

Q. If by any possibility, even with the commital of a fairly considerable 
amount of money, you could manage to haul 3,000 tons, or even 2,500, the rate 
would be very, very considerably lower. Is that right?—A. With capital 
expenditure of that kind we could lower the cost, no doubt about, it. 

Q. I am saying that; if by any means, even by capital expenditure, we could 
enable you to pull a twenty-five hundred or three thousand ton train, the freight 
rate would be considerably reduced; now, what I want to get at is what is 
necessary to do that?—-A. Quite so; we are very sympathetic towards that too. 

Q. Because it would benefit the railway; you will get your freight.—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is to the benefit of the country —A. Yes. 

Q. And it will be far better for the country to put out a fairly considerable 
amount of capital expenditure in order to get a permanent coal movement 
that will bring freight to the railway and population and money to the country, 
rather than to let it go on as it is; is that right?—A. Quite right; all a matter 
of relative cost. 

Q. Now, can you give us the different factors that enter into that?— 
A. Because of your question getting beyond the sphere of our present facilities 
I had to invite Mr. Gzowski to come along; he is an engineer, and perhaps more 
capable than I am of explaining the expenditure of capital, so Mr. Gzowski 
will kindly take on the story here. 

[Mr. D. Crombie.] 
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Q. Is there any part of that answer that you can give; for instance, weight 
of rails, grades, bridges, or anything like that?—A. That is all within the chief 
engineer’s purview I might explain, so that the committee might understand, 
my responsibilities are to use the means at hand, and out of these facilities we 
have produced this present cost factor. Ii that cost factor is to be reduced, as. 
Mr. Bury points out, it involves capital expenditure. 

Q. Can we get Mr. Gzowski to answer the question? 


Mr. Gzowsk1: I think that a question was directed to know what the 
factors were to produce the maximum tonnage. First, divide them into two 
main factors. One is larger power, or larger hauling units. The second main 
factor is decreased train resistance. Now, decreased train resistance is divided, 
roughly, into two parts—reduced track resistance and reduced car resistance. 
Now, the track resistance is reduced by lighter gradients, that is, less rough 
line, less curvature, stronger track, smoother track, because that offers less 
wave resistance, meaning easier haul, no snow or ice on the track. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Before you come on to snow and ice, we are assuming, for the present, 
a summer movement before the grain starts—A. Then that automatically 
eliminates those conditions; and the ear resistance is reduced by using larger 
units and slow speed, and again mild weather; and the power itself has its 
maximum efficiency at slow speed; that is, the locomotive is the most efficient 
at slow speed. Now, in order to accomplish those things, the larger power 
would necessitate stronger track and stronger bridges. How big you are going 
to take as the power, whether you are going to the maximum as constructed 
to-day, it should not be done in that way; there should be, of course, an 
economic study made, having known the given quantity of traffic, to see whether 
the capital expenditures involved warrant the extreme limit of the power.. As 
a matter of fact, we consider we have suitable power for our particular traffic, 
as your traffic density increases if there are large train loads to justify the 
spending of more money not only to buy more equipment, but fix up your road- 
way so that it will carry that equipment efficiently. Taking the very largest 
machines used of that kind, they are found on the Virginia railway chiefly; I 
think this committee have heard more than once of them. I think we all 
recognize that it is the most efficient freight machine in the world. I have some 
figures here that you may be interested in referring to a little later. So far 
as the estimate of the cost of fixing up bridges to carry heavier power is con- 
cerned, it is impossible to make any rough estimate; it is a matter of detailed 
survey of every bridge. So far as the decreased grade is concerned, that again 
is a question of detailed survey; and again, it would be a question of an economic 
study to determine whether it would justify itself, because, as a matter of fact, 
with the exceptions that have been referred to by Mr. Crombie, we have, gen- 


erally, a very low-gradient line. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Let me interrupt for a moment, because we will probably not get back 
to it; are there any bridge structures that require to be renewed or rebuilt in 
view of the movement such as Mr. Bury has indicated——A. Not with our pres- 
ent power. We were talking about what makes for the maximum tonnage. 

Q. But I was trying to get at what the facts are to-day, and what would 
have to be done to meet the conditions he refers to——A. No; ‘the bridges are 
all capable of carrying what we call our heaviest power. 

Q. Then the bridges are not an element in this proposal.—A. They are not 
unless you increase the weight of the locomotives; in other words, by bigger 


and heavier locomotives. 
[Mr. G. 8. Gzowski.] 
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By Mr. Bury: 
Q. That is what I want to get at—A. That is what I understood the ques- 
tion was directed towards to learn what was necessary to get the most traffic. 
Q. We may eliminate these sections, for instance, -Touchwood to Melville, 
will stand 3,400 tons. 
Mr. Crompiz: Do not let us get that. I want tons of fuel, of gross tons. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Here is what you say—well, the Canadian National Railway official, 
on page 232 of this report; they give the capacity loads for several divisions. 

Mr. Cantiey: What does the term “capacity load’ mean, in your mind? 

Mr. Cromein: You speak of 1,800 gross tons, Mr. Bury? 

Mr Bory: Ses: 

Mr. Crompin: We figured on a trifle over 2,700 gross tons as the average 
there. 

Mr. Bury: But the average there will not do, because the strength of the 
chain is its weakest link. 

Mr. CroMBIE:. Quite so. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. What I want to get at is, supposing we take our ideal at 3,000, you then 
can eliminate Biggar to Nutana, Tofield to Wainwright; you may eliminate 
quite a number of others, but you take a strip from Strathcona to the main line 
wth a capacity of 1,750 tons; how much coal would that represent? 


Mr. Crombie: Roughly speaking, all the gross ton figures here might be 
put on the basis of two-thirds contents, one-third tare; so that in that case that 
would be 1,200 tons of coal in that 1,750 gross ton train. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Is that gross tons, or net tons?—A. Net tons, 2,000 pounds. When we 
speak of net we are speaking of contents of the car. 

Q. I mean short tons—A. Quite so. 

Q. As you go down this list are you giving us the short-ton coal contents 
on those divisions?—A. Yes sir. Take that 1,750, and call it roughly 1,200; 
1,800 gross would be 1,200 net; 2,300 would be 1,450; 2,000 tons would be 1,200; 
Tofield to Wainright, 2,000, would be 1,200. Wainright to Biggar, 2,300, would 
be about 1,450; Biggar to Nutana, 3,700 tons, would be roughly 2,500 tons of 
coal. Nutana to Watrous, 3,250 tons would be 2,100 tons of coal. The next 
one of 2,800 would be 1,850 tons. Touchwood to Melville, 3,400, would be 
2,250. 


Mr. Cantiey: I do not think it is necessary to get into all those figures. 
IT think Mr. Bury, you are under a little misapprehension. When the witness 
speaks about gross train loads he means the weight of the cars and their load, 
and roughly the load is two-thirds of the gross. 

Mr. Bury: I thought that. 

Mr. Crompiz: What I want to get clear in my mind, and this is where 
we were a little in doubt when we got your question, if you are saying three 
thousand tons as your desirable factor, that would mean an increase over present 
train load of about 66 per cent over our present capacity power. 


By Mia. Biriy. 


Q. In your evidence you took a train of 1,800 tons, and I understood from 


the evidence that it was 1,800 tons of coal, gross? 
{[Mr. D. Crombie.] 
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Mr. CantiEy: No, it is 1,800 tons, that is the total load. 


Mr. Bury: Let me finish what I was saving. The way in which you got 
your $9 freight rate was by dividing your 1,800 tons into your total expenditure. 
Mr. Cromptz: Yes. 


Mr. Bury: That must have been 1,800 tons of coal? 
Mr. Crompie: Yes. 


Mr. Bury: Not 1,800 tons of coal plus cars? 
Mr. Crompie: No.. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Your 1,800 tons, that you are dealing with to get that $9 rate, is 1,800 
tons of pure coal?—A. Yes, of 2,000 pounds. 

Q. And those are net tons?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your figures do not show anything more than 1,750 down to Coalspur? 
—A. The other side. 

@: OF coal?—A. Coal. 

Q. How then did you come to 1,800 ton coal weight?—A. Because as we 
come east we get a heavier load and we are taking the average of all the sub- 
divisions. 

Q. Then did you collect your coal at average points, middle points, like, and 
then make a longer haul, or bigger haul? —A. No. we take on each sub-division 
that is mentioned here, the actual contents of coal for each sub-division; the total 
of all of those sub-divisions and divide them by the number of sub-divisions and 
we get the average content of weight there of 1,800 tons of coal. 

Q. That does not answer my point; in order to use the arithmetical com- 
putation you followed, you could not carry a 1,200-ton train of coal right through 
from Coalspur?—A. No. : 

Gog horontor—— a4 JNO: 

Q. You would have to carry that to.an average point and then make the 
larger train in order to get your average tonnage?—A. Quite so. 

Q. Your average haul?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And you did that?—-A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that there were not, in other words, trains run straight 
through?—A. No; but on every subdivision a full load for that subdivision was 
carried. 

Q..If you could focus your attention on those subdivisions where you are 
weak in your coal haul you would be able to haul a train right through? 

Mr. Gzowsxr: There is no object in that. 

Mr. Bury: Why not? 

Mr. Gzowsxki: And it will not be worth while. You might have some- 
where in your railroad, in the middle of it, a subdivision that only permits half 
the trainload and it would never pay in the world to try to bring that grade down 
so it would be equal to them all. A train is not operated like a boat that starts 
out with its full tonnage and arrives at its destination with the full tonnage; a 
railway is operated from one subdivision to another, or, in other words, an 
engine division. Everything that can be hauled over that new engine division is 
loaded on to the train and taken, and in Mr. Crombie’s figures, which I do not 
think you understand, although he had only 1,850 tons of coal to move when he 
moved that theoretical train of his, he could put on 4,000 odd tons; 4,000 tons 
went with the train he was computing. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Yes, I know it did. 


Mr. Gzowsxi (answering): A. And you would not gain anything to have 
a subdivision just back of that, that might only take 1,200 tons; you would gain 
25658—11} [Mr. Crombie, Mr. Gzowski.] 
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nothing at all to spend huge sums of money to try to reduce a subdivision to a 
point where you could haul the same kind of train right through. i 

Q. Of course, that is quite true; that is all quite true. That is to say, there 
may be some districts where the physical conditions are such, where the topo- 
graphical conditions are such as would not permit you to lower the conditions to 
such a point where you could haul a heavy weight. I understand that. I under- 
stood from the other witness before the Commons Committee that the most 
economical way to tranship coal was in full trains without stop or break right 
through ?—A. I think that is probably ideal. , 

Mr. Crompiz: That is ideal. 

The Wirness: But it has never obtained anywhere for any length at all. 

Mr. Bury: But the point is this: While it is an ideal condition, there are 
subdivisions from Alberta to Ontario where it would be too expensive to realize 
this ideal. 

Mr. CromsiE: That is it; there would be a division come into it whick 
would upset that. 

The Witness: It so happens. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. As a matter of fact, there are very few railroads in America that do it? 
Mr. Crompir: There are none. 
The Witness: It so happens. 


By Vion sa 
Q. They run them in the States?—A. No sir. 
Mr. Crombie: I do not know of any in the States. 


Mr. Bury: Virginia. 
The Wirness: Each subdivision-or engine run must have exactly the same 
grades and that is, you might say, for any distance physically impossible. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. So long as each division is able to carry our ideal trainload?—A. No 
sir, that would be uneconomical. If the railroad was capable of greater capacity 
it would be wasteful not to put the extra tonnage on it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The capacity is put on every road?—-A. A railroad is operated in engine 
runs and the capacity, wherever there is business for it, goes on the train. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Mr. Crombie, can you specify in respect to those divisions which are 
weak in their capacity for haulage, what could be done to improve them? 

Mr. Cromstir: If you will glance down there you will see that, as you first 
expressed it, they are fairly uniform; that is, they run 3,000 tons, 3,000 tons, 
3,300 tons, 3,000 tons, 3,300 tons; very little variation you see, till you get away 
up near the coal country. Now to get to your factor, which would mean 4,500 
gross ton train, you see, it means re-building everything. We have only 
one subdivision at the moment that can handle that, and that is the one from 
Rivers into Winnipeg. 

The Witness: That is downhill, that 1s why that is. 

Mr. Bury: What is necessary to raise your average train haul from 1,800 
tons to, say, 3,000? 

Mr. Cromete: That is what Mr. Gzowski was explaining to you, heavier 
rails and changing of the grade. 

{Mr. D. Crombie.] 
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Mr. Bury: The changing of the grade comes in this list, 


Mr. Gzowsx1: Of course, it would be impossible to say, without very close 
detailed survey, but I do not believe that it would be warranted; probably any 
expenditures for the reduction in the grades, with the exception of one or two 
spots. For instance, at Parry Sound, we have a grade going down into the town 
and out again; that limits the loading in the southbound direction there. There 
have been studies made at various times of the cost of taking that out, but it 
has never been felt justified. With that exception and with the exception of the 
spurs into the coal mines themselves, it is very doubtful whether you would 
find that it would be economically sound to spend any more money in getting 
your reduced grades. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Even on the few of these divisions up to Biggar, from Biggar on?—A. 
They are largely down grade, that is the reason they look so good there. 

Q. It does not matter why they are good; they are good now?—A. Yes. 

Q. We are not concerned with the reasons, but we are concerned with the 
effect. The effect is that we have coal in large quantities coming down those 
grades. Take the division prior to that, west of that, from Coal Spur to Biggar; 
the difference is not very big. Surely it would be possible to investigate those 
different divisions and find out just exactly what is involved, what would be 
involved in bringing up the ability of these divisions to, say, the standard of 
the division from Biggar to Nutana?—A. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bury, it is 
the topography that makes the difference, generally speaking. After you come 
to Coal Spur mainline junction, from there to Toronto, with the exception of 
Parry Sound, we have what we call four-tenths of one per cent compensated 
grade. That is the maximum grade against eastbound loads. It may so happen, 
and it does in some of these, as you see, that there is no grade and therefore you 
have either a level or down hill grade in the eastbound direction. Of course, 
when you turned around and were going west over that same subdivision, it 
would have the same four-tenths. It is possible to have railroads built, perhaps, 
at less than four-tenths of one per cent, but that is only a rise of compensation, 
a curvature of only fourteen or fifteen feet of rise to a mile, and it is almost 
impossible to get over any country at all with anything less than that. There 
are certain sections where it may be done, that is in one direction, or the other, 
and, as a matter of fact, three-tenths is considered the very lowest ideal, because 
that is what is known as a rolling grade, and the frictional resistance on a three- 
tenths grade is equivalent to the frictional resistance on the level. It is con- 
sidered of absolutely no object to spend any money to get your gradients lower 
than three-tenths of one per cent. You may have in one division topographical 
grades that offer no resistance, grades that are either level or middling down 
hill. You could not, I suppose, on some of these subdivisions, reduce it below 
four-tenths; it is very unlikely. 

Q. Are there any of these subdivisions which owe the present size of their 
freight haul to any particular spot?—A. Yes sir, there would be. 

Q. Those are the things I want to get at. For instance, take from the 
mainline junction to Edmonton, that is 2,300 tons; take from Edmonton to 
Tofield, 2,000 tons. Are there any spots in that run from Edmonton to Tofield, 
for instance, which might, by improvement raise that haul of 2,000 tons? Are 
the conditions the same all through so that if you were to improve it, you 
would have to improve the whole stretch?—A. No it is not likely. It is rarely 
that happens. 

Q. Rarely what?.—A. It is a rare event that you would have to change 
every mile of a subdivision in order to decrease its grading—that is what we 
seem to be talking about. This would be possible: take that subdivision, leave 
the grades as they are, increase the strength of the tracks and the bridges, put 
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on bigger locomotives to be assigned entirely to that subdivision and thereby 
bring it up to the equivalent of one that had not as great a grade; in some par- 
ticular division that would be possible. 

Q. Would it be possible to do that now, for instance, from the mainline to 
Coal Spur right down to Biggar where you get the good grades?—A. Oh yes, 
it would be. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 

Q. Would it be economical to do it?—A. Until we make a detailed survey 
of it, and then an economical study with the factors that you have to bring 
in— 

Q. In a general way, on a short stretch of road, it would not be economical? 
—A. No. It is not considered good practice to pick out some particular sub- 
division and on it put power that only can be used there. That is only done 
in very special cases because then you lose the flexibility of your equipment. 
If you assign some heavy power that cannot be used on the rest of the road. 
That means it would probably not be economical at all. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Ii it were put up to you to find a means of lowering the cost of western 
coal in Ontario, would you commence by that means, of lowering the grades 
and increasing the power?—A. I do not suppose there would be very much 
grade in the question because, after all, when you have located a railroad to 
four-tenths gradient, and taken a lot of time and money to find the route, it 
is very unlikely you are going to get any improvement on it, any material im- 
provement on it. 

Q. The road at the present time meets its demands?—A. Only one train 
a day would never justiiy spending any more capital money on the roadway. 

Q. The road at the present time meets its demands?—A. Oh, yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, this is the most economical grading you know of for 
the present existing conditions?—A. Yes, and I would go further than that. 
I do not think the grades on our mainline will ever be improved with the excep- 
tion of between here and Toronto, where they are heavier than they are out on 
the Prairies. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. But that question of whether the road economically meets its present 
conditions is based upon the road—supposing that the big grain development 
had not taken place in the west, a very poor road might have economically 
met its present conditions. If you had a coal movement from Alberta of three 
or four million tons a year, or assume that you have a coal movement from 
Alberta similar in the summer months to the grain movement in the grain 
months, that would be a horse of a different colour?—A. Well, even then I do 
not think there would be any question of trying to reduce the grades. 

Q. I am not talking about grades?—A. You might, of course, bring your 
track structure up. 

Q. I do not care how it is done; what I am getting at is this: is it beyond 
the bounds of possibility in the line from the mainline at Coal Spur down to 
Biggar, is it beyond the bounds of reasonable possibility, either by altering spots 
in the grades, or strengthening occasional bridges, or increasing the traction 
power of your engines, or any other way, to raise the carrying capacity of this 
division so that it will come to, say, the same as Biggar to Nutana?—A. That 
is within the bounds of possibility. . 

Q. Yes, reasonable possibility? 


Mr. Howpen: You would not advocate that? 
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By Mr. Bury: 

Q. That entirely depends on the amount of coal in the movement?—A. It 
depends on the amount of traffic; it would have to be a good many times what it 
is to-day, of course; it would have to be a great many times what it is to-day 
to justify it. 

Mr. Bury: I am assuming a big coal movement, and I would like to find 
out whether it can be done and what is the cost involved. | 


Mr. Crompiz: I made a little rough calculation along the lines you are 
speaking of there. To bring all of the territory up to that 3,000, 3,100 and 3,300 
basis, to change those subdivisions which are below that, it would increase our 
average for the whole by about 200 tons per train. In other words, you would 
have 2,000 tons of coal instead of 1,800. 


Mr. Bury: You would have 2,000 tons instead of 1,800? 


Mr. Cromstg: Yes. You see, again 3,000 gross tons means 2,000 net tons. To 
bring those other subdivisions up would have the effect on the total haul of about 
200 tons. 


Mr. Bury: You mean to say you would get an average train of 2,000 tons 
right through instead of 1,800? 


Mr. Cromsir: Yes. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. We are trying to investigate the dependability of the coal supply, and 
particularly delivery and cost, it is largely a matter of cost. Of course, if we 
had a big tonnage to move certain railroad changes might need to be made. 
Now, just in a general way, what do you think would be required, what do 
you think would be the most feasible way of reducing the cost of delivery of 
that coal with the idea of getting a larger amount?—-A. Well, if there was suf- 
ficient business to warrant it, I think that the first thing would be to probably 
increase the track structure in strength, and then put on larger units. 

Q. That is heavier rails?—A. Yes, and perhaps to put on sufficiently large 
equipment so as to necessitate changes in the bridges. Increase the track struc- 
ture, the strength of that, so as to be able to put on larger locomotives and haul 
the coal in larger units. Of course you would have to make an economical study 
because instantly you set up a fixed charge against that particular business, if 
you are installing equipment for that, you have the fixed charge of what ever 
it may be, of that equipment. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Would it be fair to say—we cannot ask you to give a clear and definite 
- answer now—but supposing this question were put to you: could you give us a 
statement as to what would be involved in putting the line and road, rolling stock 
and locomotives in such condition as to be able to draw an average train of 2,500 
tons of coal?—A. One a day? 

Q. I do not care about to-day?—A. I meant one train a day of that 
quantity. I mean to say, I could not recommend any expenditure if it was only 
one train a day. 

Q. No, on a big coal movement. Decn’t you see what I am getting at is 
this: if you were in position to say—leave out the question of what the amount 
is—if you were in position to say it would cost so much to bring the line and 
rolling stock and the locomotives into position to bring a 2,500 ton train of coal 
from Alberta to Ontario, when we have got what it costs we can then consider the 
amount of movement that would be necessary to justify that and we would be 
' then able to consider whether that movement is possible. That is what I want 
to get at?—-A. You mean 2,500 over every division? 
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Q. Yes. Give it to us on the same basis as your 1,800 tons. What would 
it amount to to carry an average of 2,500 the same way as you are giving your 
average of 1,800 tons? Is not that clear?—A. I cannot see where— 

Q. Iam not asking you for it now?—A. No. What I was going to say was 
this: I cannot see where it can be done in an offhand way, that is without having 
to go on the ground and make detailed surveys. 


Mr. Cromere: You see, you get to this point of grades, and that is what the 
contours of this country lend themselves to. It is, you might say, an almost 
physical impossibility to get a trainload of 2,500 tons of coal on that.4 grade. 
You have got to rebuld all your structure, and you are getting into a tremendous 
weight and power. 

Mr. Bury: You do not get an 1,800-ton train over all these because in some 
cases you only get 1,200 tons and 1,450 tons. I am not asking for 2,500 tons over 
each division, I am asking for 2,506 average; that is all I am asking for. 


Mr. Cromsiz: In order to get that, we have got to raise the capacity 
practically 50 per cent; 2,700 would be 50 per cent. That is getting into a 
tremendous weight and power, and at the present time from Biggar, practically 
all the way to Toronto, you have got that right now. 


Mr. Bury: Surely; that is what I mean; it is only a small section of road 
that would be affected. 


Mr. Crometr: You do not follow me there. You have got that right now 
to the point where we are only handling 1,800 now; you have got to raise the 
whole thing through to Toronto to, by any possible means, get it up to the 2,500. 

Mr. Bury: I do not understand that, because if the best part of the road, 
the part of the road from Nutana on is only handling 1,800, and the westward 
part is not handling more than 1,200 or 1,400, how do you get an average of 
1,800? You must have been carrying more than 1,800 if 1,800 was your aver- 
age. ; 

Mr. Cromptr: Sure we were. Don’t you see we were carrying 2,000 
and 2,100? 

Mr. Bury: Precisely. 


Mr. Cromeie: And to bring it all up to that standard, in order to increase 
it from 1,800 to 2,000—now you are trying to go to 2,500. 2,500 does not mean 
improving a small part of it, but it means improving the whole of it. You 
have got to go away up; we are really getting out of reach, that is about the 
size of it. 

Mr. ArMstrone: You could go to 2,000? 


Mr. Cromsie: Yes sir, by changing those divisions which are below 
standard. 

The CuHatrMan: That would only be an increase of 200 tons. 

Mr. Crometr: 200 tons. 

Mr. Armsrrone: Can you make a comparison between the amount that 
you carry, say that 2,000 tons, with what the C.P.R. can do over a similar route? 


Mr. Crompsir: No, I do not know their condition. All I know is their 
performance. Their performance is slightly less train loading than ours for 
last year. 


Mr. Armstrone: Slightly less over that same territory?- 


Mr. Cromste: I am speaking of the whole system; I have not any detailed 
figures at all. 


Mr. Howven: Under present conditions, it is hardly’an expeditious move to 
contemplate. 
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Mr. Cromsig: I am sorry to say it is not. It would mean an intensive 
study which would show you a capital cost that I am afraid would throw it 
right out of court. 


Mr. Howpen: The cost of it would be so stupendous? 

Mr. Crompie: Yes. 

Mr. Bury: With that in view, Mr. Crombie, the question of the size of - 
the boxcars occurs. At the present you are giving your maximum haul with 
your present box cars? 

Mr. Crompiz: No, we have a lot of 40-ton cars which we could put into 
that service, and be glad to put them in, but they do not want them. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. You could not carry any more than 1,800 tons?—Mr. Crompim (Answer- 
ing): It would increase it slightly, very slightly. You have to build a heavier 
car to carry a heavier load. 

Q. Are you not carrying the maximum coal load now?—A. Carrying an 
average of 36 tons, yes sir. That is all those cars will carry and that is all 
they want. | 

Q. Can you increase your actual coal haul by improved box ears at all?— 
A. We have them now if they will take them, we could improve them slightly 
if. they will take them. 

Q. What could you do to the volume of coal?—A. In this specific move- 
ment instead of 36 tons we could handle 44 tons. 

Q. Would that have any effect on the gross tonnage of coal hauled by the 
train?—A. Very little. 

Mr. Gzowsk1: A little bit because a large tonnage car has less train resist- 
ance per ton than a small one, and that is where the advantage would come in 
the train load. 

Mr. Bury: And is the ratio of coal to car less in the large car? 


Mr. Gzowskt: Yes: 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. In your estimate you give us 100 per cent for the returned empties?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that a little bit hard? Don’t you take more back, more returned 
empties? Cannot you, for instance, add a very considerable amount and take 
a larger number of box cars when they are empty?—A. Fifty per cent of every 
train, you might say, is empty cars, going back. There is not enough tonnage 
going back to do anything with those. 

Q. I do not perhaps get your point. How many box,eears would there 
be in the 1,800 ton train?—-A. There would be about 50 cars. 

Q. All right; could not you take 75 cars back empty?—A. Oh yes, but 
the equipment must balance; whatever comes east goes west. 

Q. And you have got to take 50 empty cars back, you could not increase 
your westward haul? 

Mr. Howpren: If you will ask the witness this: does he deadhead his 
engines back? 

Mr. Bury: I know that, I understand that. 

Mr. Howpen: They have got to pull something. 


Mr, Bury: I understand that. What I want to know is why he charges 
100 per cent. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. I understand that a $9 rate is the minimum rate for coal to the east? 
—A. That is the absolute minimum, the out-of-pocket cost. 
{[Mr. D. Crombie.] 
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Q. Could you not carry coal from the mines to the head of the Lakes 
at a proportionate rate of that cost?—A. Quite so. 

Q. That is to say, $5.40?—A. This is the actual cost figure, and of course 
a lesser distance a lesser cost, quite so. 

Q. Your facilities in the west, at Port Arthur and Fort William would be 
quite equal to a larger volume?—A. We would be glad to have it. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Might I ask one question that I have been asking everybody. From 
your knowledge of the coal business could you suggest anything with regard 
to the handling of coal which would expedite the matter and lessen the cost? 
I mean to say with regard to the handling of coal in the west, or where it is 
trans-shipped anywhere else, do you think anything is likely in the way of 
apparatus— 

Mr. ArmstronG: By lake end rail, or have you considered the question 
from a lake end rail standpoint? 

The Wirness: I have given no consideration at all to lake and rail. 


Mr. Howpen: I thought perhaps you would have some idea with regard 
to loading it. 


By Mr. Garland: 
Q. One of our witnesses, a Mr. Buchanan, at our last meeting stated at Page 
129 of the evidence in answer to Mr. Bury. Mr. Bury’s question was: 
“Q. You mean to teli-me the box cars were only half full?—A. 
The capacity of the car is probably 30,000 pounds, or in some cases 
40,000 pounds—I think he meant something different—they load it to the 
capacity of the car. When they take an old car that was unfit for 
grain, which would naturally be small cars, and poor cars, they would 
not want to overload it. 
Q. You think they were only loaded to half capacity? 
The Cuareman: Full capacity. 
The Wirness: Full capacity, but you would not fill them to the 
roof; if it was oats—” 


A. I would give you the same information we gave you before; our average 
contents with that coal is 36 tons. 

Q. The average is 36?—A. 36 tons, that means they are loaded to full 
capacity. 

Q. But you have cars that will carry more than 36 tons?—A. We have 40 
ton cars that are*not in that service, but which could be put in that service if 
it was found desirable to do so, but the shippers do not like them and do not 
ask for them. 

Q. Some witness gave evidence to the effect that there were 30,000 box 
cars, suitable for coal but not suitable for grain, standing around on sidings in 
western Canada?—A. The total number of box cars we have in the west is 
36,000, and we are moving a lot of grain. He has probably got a cipher too 
many. 

Q. He included, I presume, all the box cars, both C.N.R. and C.P.R.?— 
A. I do not know about them, but we have only 36,000 box cars in the west. 

. Would you, of your own knowledge, be willing to state that the total 
number of box cars on all lines out of repairs, unfit for grain, would not exceed 
12,000?—A. I would be quite safe in saying it, although I do not know the 
C.P.R. figures. 

Q. As to your returning the empties. You stated that you had to take 
back the same number as you brought?—A. We have to keep them balanced, 
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Q. There is no doubt that is quite true. It does not cost you the same 
amount to take back an empty train, deadheading an engine or two, as it would 
to take down a full train with full steam?—A. The difference is in the fuel 
consumption. The wages and everything else will be just the same. 

Q. Don’t you ever move crews without pay?—A. Without pay, oh no. 

Q. I am not anxious that you should, by no means; I was just wanting to 
make sure whether it is being done? You say the only difference between a 
train loaded and a train light is the coal consumption?—A. The coal burned, 
yes. 

Q. What does that amount to, practically? That is the crux of the whole ° 
thing, as I see it—A. 134 pounds of coal for these cars ten miles, it does not 
matter whether it is loaded or empty. If the train is lighter you are burning 
less. 

Q. You have 1,000 cars empty to bring east; suppose those cars were loaded 
to capacity, what is the increased cost of fuel?—A. For a train loaded as against 
an empty, about double, I should say, because you have got to double the gross 
tons in there. You had better let me give you an answer more correctly. 

Q. You are eliminating practically everything except the fuel burned?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Possibly a little water evaporated. 

Mr. Prince: We did not take the water into consideration. 

Mr. Cantiey: If you can give us an approximate figure on that I would 
like to get it. 

Mr. Cromsie: I will do that. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you any figures on the carriage of coal on the inland lakes?— 
A. I am not familiar with the water transportation at all. 


The CuarrMan: Mr. Gzowski, you have a statement. 


Mr. Gzowsk1: Here is a statement that might be helpful. It selects 19 
roads in the United States, all coal-handling roads, and divided into handling 
west and eastern bituminous and central bituminous. It is compiled for the 
year 1924, from the Interstate Commerce Commissions figures. The 1925 
figures are not out; these are the latest. One of the items which is naturally of 
interest is the figure of operating expenses per ton mile. On running through 
them you find the Virginia Railway is the most economical, handles their 
tonnage considerably less than any other of the 19. In fact, it is the most 
economical freight-handling machine in the United States, and that figure is 
3.79 mills per net ton mile. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. What is the length of the haul?—A. There is a little over 400. 

Q. What is the average train load—I mean the coal carried, roughly. 
I have not their average train load. 

Q. You know, your own knowledge, what it is—A. I think it is around 
4,000 tons. 

Q. Gross?——-A. No; that is the coal. That rate of 3.79 mills applied to 
the 2,126 miles, which is the average distance which I think you used before, 
gave 8.05 per ton mile for that distance. That is exactly what it would have 
cost the Virginia Railway on that basis of the ton mile cost. 


By Mr. Bury: 
@. That is the same basis as your $9 rate?—A. No, the $9 did not 
include all the cost. This includes all their costs. The Virginia Railway dur- 


ing 1924 paid 2.22 per ton for the coal they used for their consumption in loco- 
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motives. On the Western region of the Canadian National Railway the average 
price paid for coal during 1924 was 5.38. Now, if we equate the price that the 
Canadian National Western. region paid for coal, to the Virginia, instead of 
being 3.79 mills it would have been 4.34 mills. In other words, if the Virginia 
Railway had had to pay the same price for their own coal as the Canadian 
National western lines did for that 2,126 miles, it would have been 9.22; that 
would have been their actual cost. In taking the average cost per net ton 
mile of the Virginia Railway it must be remembered that their freight business 
consisted of 92 per cent of hauling coal, so that, roughly speaking, you can 
. say it is doing nothing but hauling coal in huge train-load lots—a special 
machine. That machine cost $262,740 per mile; that is the capital amount ot 
the investment. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. The railway you refer to in hauling Virginia coal runs through a thickly 
peopled part of the country, and the cost of upkeep and all the rest would be 
much greater than it would be on yours—A. You mean on account of the 
density of traffic? 

Q. The density of traffic.—A. Of course it is always considered the reverse 
—that the greater the desity of the traffic you have, the more economically 
you can handle your product per ton. 

Q. But this is not the passenger traffic, this is freight—The passenger 
figures are eliminated entirely from this. These are entirely freight figures 
given by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. In proportion to the cost of coal, are the wages practically the same 
in the United States?—A. Substantially. 

Q. The fuel only is different?—A. Yes, and of course they have a sum- 
mer condition of operation all the time, which we do not enjoy at all. This 
was taking the actual cost of this very best freight machine that is known. 
There is no figure that is anv way comparable to it at all. 


Mr. Cromnig: If we reproduced the Virginia Railway here we would need 
to have immense capital expenditure and put i the Virginia machine, and if 
we had to pay the same price for our coal, it would have cost us 9.70. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you any idea of the number of cars of coal handled by the trains 
in that load?—A. Yes, jthey handle very large trains.. After they have moved 
it a certain distance on the railroad they have a condition of moving it up over 
the steep pitch and coming to a summit, and then sliding it down-hill. They 
have very different conditions te use there. The job, after they get it up to 
the top, is simply to slide it down-hill, and where they have a record train 
having 16,000 tons in it, their problem was not hauling it, their problem was 
braking it; they have to have special air-brakes devised to brake this train 
going down-hill, because there was no hauling to it; it simply slid down-hill. 
Their problem, if they got such a huge train as that, was to brake it. 

Q. We are investigating the carrying of coal by lake and rail, and I under- 
stand, Mr. Gzowski, that you are familiar with handling coal from American 
ports to Canadian ports.—A. I have very little personal knowledge. 

Q. You do not know what the cost is for loading and unloading?—A. No. 


WItNneEsses withdrew. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You are representing the Canada Steamship Lines?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are iamiliar with the sailing conditions on the Great Lakes?— 
a Yes, 

Q. Have you a statement prepared?—A. No sir, I was just advised in a 
general way the information that was required. We would be very glad to com- 
pile statistics and figures. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. I understand you are acquainted with the handling of coal by your ships 
from American ports to Canadian ports?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Could you give us any general information as to the manner in which 
you handle that coal, and the cost of loading and unloading?—A. All the coal 
at American ports is loaded f.o.b. the vessel; we do not pay the loading charges 
into our steamers at American ports. 

Q. Have you any idea what the cost would be?—A. No. 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. What port have you in your mind now—Cleveland?—A. There is not 
so much coal coming out of Cleveland as other Lake Erie ports. that is Lake 
Erie ports and Lake Ontario ports. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What is the tonnage of the boats that carry the coal?—A. It would 
range from cargoes of 4,500 tons up to 8,000 and 9,000 tons. We could carry 
larger cargoes if we put some of the bigger grain boats into that trade. 

Q. What are the names of the ports from which you carry that coal, and 
the names of the ports to which you carry it?--A. Ashtabula and Erie on the 
Lake Erie end of Lake Erie, and Conneaut, Toledo and Cleveland. 

Q. To what points?—A. We carry a lot to Sault St: Marie, and a lot to 
Fort William, Little Current, Key Harbour, Byng Inlet. 

Q. What is the cost of carrying from Sault St. Marie to Port Arthur?—A. 
It moves from Erie ports to Sault St. Marie, and also moves from Erie ports 
to Port Arthur. There is no movement of coal from the Soo to Port Arthur. 

Q. Well, from Lake Erie ports to Port Arthur?—A. The freight rate runs 
from 37 to 40 cents per net ton. 

~Q. Does that include the delivery —unloading?—A. No. 
Q. What is the cost of unloading?—A. I have no knowledge. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the distance between those two points?—A. 900 miles. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. You say you have no idea of the cost of unloading your own ships?— 
A. No. All our tonnage is free in and out. We put her alongside the loading 
berth, and the tonnage is put into her, and we put her alongside the unloading 
berth, and she is unloaded. 
~ Q. Have you no idea of the cost of loading and unloading?—A. Where 
they have quick plants I would say 20 cents a ton. 
_Q. What despatch do you get at those ports in discharging?—A. What are 
called quick unloading ports, we can unload 5,000 tons a day. 
Q. In 24 hours?—A. Yes. 
(Mrs’ ES TD.* Cuttle.] 
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Q. Do you work 24 hours?—A. It depends on when the boat gets Ute a LE 
she gets in by 9 o’clock in the morning, they work till they finish. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. You operate all season with those boats in the coal trade?—A. Not 
always; there is not enough coal going westbound to fill our grain boats. When 
grain rates are low we will take a cargo of coal from Lake Erie back to the 
head of the lakes. If there is a big demand for grain we send the boats back 
light. 

@ Q. If you had a definite contract to carry coal from Lake Erie ports to 
Port. Arthur and Fort William, covering the season, could you carry it at the 
same rate that you are carrying this to-day?—A. That contract that we have 
covers the season, and we pick it up pretty much as we want. We contract for 
500,000 or 200,000 tons and coal is usually available at Erie docks when we are 
ready to take it westbound on short notice. x 

Q. On the other hand, would you not be willing to enter into a contract 
to carry coal from the head of the lakes, say, Port Arthur and Fort William? 
—A. Certainly. 

Q. To Lake Huron, St. Clair, and Lake Erie ports?—A. Certainly. 

Q. At the same rate?—A. Oh no. 

Q. What rate?—A. The rate eastbound would depend on the grain rate 
eastbound. 

Q. Not necessarily; if you are carrying coal one way why should you not 
carry the coal back as you would carry grain?—A. We have got to go to the 
head of the lakes to get our grain cargo, and we might as well take a load of 
coal back to help defray the cost of transportation. That is the cheapest freight 
in the world, I think, 37 cents a ton from Erie to the head of the lakes. 

Q. What would you consider a fair rate from the head of the lakes, to, say, 
Lake Erie ports?—A. It would depend entirely on the despatch at the unloading 
ports. 

Q. If suitable unloading facilities were provided at Port Arthur and Fort 
William, that would unload your boat in a few hours’ time, such as these 
unloading facilities are on Lake Erie, what would you consider a fair rate from 
the head of the lakes to a Canadian lake port?—A. It would have to compare 
with about three or three and a half cents grain at the head of the lakes. It 
would be, roughly, one dollar or a dollar ten net ton. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Based on railways?—A. Based on railways from the head of the lakes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. To Lake Erie ports?—A. Yes. 

_Q. But the American grain boats do not get that rate, do they? How is it 
that they carry grain so much cheaper than 34 cents?—A. Because they contract 
for the annual requirements of the iron ore, and they only come into the erain 
trade after they have finished their ore contracts, or for an odd trip when there 
is no ore in sight, and it is a case of taking cheap grain instead of tying up their 
boat until there is more ore in sight. 

Q. If you had an annual contract for carrying coal from the head of the 
lakes to Lake Erie ports, could you not carry it for less than that?—A. Well, 
we have not paid dividends out of earnings out of the grain trade. 

Q. But you have not been receiving 35 cents per bushel on grain all the 
time?—A. ‘No; 24 to 33. 

Q. Do you not carry it below 24?—A. Not very much of it. 

[Mr. F. T. Cuttle.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. What were your rates last season?—A. I think they averaged from 23 
to 34. 
Q. But you did carry grain ‘as cheap as 24?—A. Yes, sir, in the middle of 
summer, when grain rates were bad. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. You would be prepared to enter into an annual contract to carry coal 
from the head of the lakes to Lake Huron ports, St. Clair River ports, and Lake 
Erie ports?—A. We would be very glad. 

Q. And at the Lake Erie ports you would be able to deliver the coal at the 
Canadian docks for a dollar a ton?—A. I think a dollar to a dollar ten a ton 
would cover that. 

Q. You could deliver it cheaper than that, could you not, on Lake Huron 
_ ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. Such as Goderich, Midland: Owen Sound?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I should think that that would be a good deal less, ‘would it not?—A. I 
imagine it would run around 75 cents a ton if there was a sufficient quantity 
moving. 

Q. You would be willing to contract for the carrying of coal from Port 
Arthur and Fort William to Lake Huron ports such as Midland, Owen Sound 
and Goderich, and deliver the coal there at 75 cents per ton?—A. I would have 
to work out those rates, I think that is about what they would figure at, but it 
depends on the draught of water at the unloading ports. We could not take 
small cargoes at that rate. If we had an annual contract and good facilities, 
with large ports and good despatch, I think we could handle it at that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is alongside?—A. Yes, alongside. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Coming to the St. Clair ports such as Sarnia, Wallaceburg, Windsor, 
you could deliver it there at less than a dollar a ton?—A. It would be just a 
little higher than the lake ports. 

Q. A little higher than the Lake Huron ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say 80 cents a ton?—A. That would cover it. 

Q. Delivered at Sarnia, Wallaceburg and Windsor; have you any idea of 
the amount of coal you could handle in a season? How much did you handle 
last year, for instance?—A. We carried 553 thousand tons of coal last year from 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie ports, 408,000 went west to Fort William, Byng 
Inlet, Little Current and Key Harbour, 137,000 came east to Port Stanley, Port 
Colborne, Wallaceburg, Sarnia, Toronto, Montreal and Quebec. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Where did you get that coal?—A. Most of it from Lake Erie. 
Q. What coal was it?—A. All American coal. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Those rates vou have been giving us do not include loading and unload- 
ing?—A. No sir. There is a small quantity that includes unloading. We have 
a small unloading boat where we run into small ports that have no facilities 
for unloading. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. How many tons does that carry?—A. About 2,800 tons, I think, of deep 
draught, and 2,500 tons through the Welland Canal. 
ad [Mr. F. T Cuttle.] 
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Q. Could that supply the Lake Huron ports?--A. Yes, sir. That boat, 
with others, we got from the Playfair people, is now operating at Goderich, 
Midland, and coming through to Kingston. 

Q. With those unloading facilities you surely do not think you would make 
a charge of 20 cents a ton? What would be the cost of unloading?—A. Those 
are small boats carrying 2,500 tons as against boats of the Haggarty & West- 
mount type that would carry 12,000 tons. You cannot begin to operate small 
boats at the same rate as large boats. Those boats make trips every three or 
four days. 

(. How fast can those self-unloaders unload a 2,500 ton boat?—A. In five 
hours. 

Q. What is the cost of installing self-unloaders such as you use?—A. I am 
not quite sure. An ordinary grain boat is not adaptable for a self-unloader unless 
you spend a large amount of money, and then she is not adapted for grain. She 
is a coal boat entirely once you put a self-unloader apparatus in her. 

Q. Can’t you equip some of those larger boats with self-unloaders?—A. ° 
There are self-unloaders on the American side—large boats that carry from 8,000 
to 10,000 tons, I think. 

Q. They work satisfactorily ?—A. Yes. 

Q. They can put up at almost any dock and unload the coal as long as the 
water is deep enough?——A. There are exceptions. If the dock is too high for the 
unloading gear, you can do it only on the shore. There are some docks we can’t 
unload our present self-unloading boats at. 

Q. You would have no trouble i in unloading in all those ports on Lake Huron? 
—A. Well, they have shore equipment at present. We can unload at some 
docks; I am not sure which ones. 

Q. Sarnie and Wallaceburg and Windsor, you could unload?—A. I think 
sO. 

By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. What is the cost of freighting American coal from the American docks to 

$1.40 a ton. 


West of Ashtabula it would run $1.50 to $1.60. 

Q. Does that include discharges?—A. No sir. 

Q. What is the cost of discharge?—A. I should say from 25 cents to 35 
cents a ton. 

Q. That is to say $1.60 includes discharge?—A. That is from the lower end 
of Lake Eme. Furtherwest it runs higher. 

Q. Have you had any experience in moving Cape Breton coal west through 
the Lakes?—-A. The only experience I have had personally was about 12 or 14 
years ago. We had a barge proposition from Montreal to Cornwall, the starch 
company and the paper company there. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. One moment before you go. You made a statement a moment ago 
that you had handled 553,000 tons last year; 490,000 went west? 
Mr. Garutanp: 416. 
The Cuairman: We have the figures here 408,000, which makes a ‘total 


Ole Ole 
The Wrrness: 408 and 137. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. I asked Mr. Cuttle a question but I did not get an answer. That was 
the cost of unloading machinery?—A. That is difficult to say. These boats 
were built as self-unloaders, and to install unloading machinery you would have 
to put false bottoms in the boats. 


The Committee adjourned till 11 a.m., June 9th. 
(Mc.oFitF, Cuttle.4 e 
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ADDENDA 


Letter and Statistics—Submitted by Mr. R. C. Vaughan. 


Statement showing Freight Operating Results of U.S. Anthracite and 
Bituminous Coal Carriers, Canadian National Railways.—Submitted by 
Mr. C. S. Gzowski, Chief Engineer of Construction, Canadian National 
Railways. 
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CANADIAN NatTIONAL RAILWAYS 


Purchasing and Stores Departments 


i, 
At Orrawa, 2nd June, 1926. 


Mr. V. Cuiourier, 
Clerk of the Committee on Coal Resources of Canada, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir:—I advised the Committee that I would give them some informa- 
tion as to our approximate annual consumption of coal distributed by Regions. 
When I appeared before the Committee, I dealt only with the coal used by us 
on our Canadian Lines. You will appreciate that we have a substantial mileage 
in the United States, but I took it that the Committee were probably interested 
in extending the use of Canadian coal in Canada, and therefore, I confined my 
remarks largely to our coal consumption in Canada. As I explained to the 
Committee, I could give figures for years back showing the Canadian and 
American coal used on our lines, but these figures, in many cases, do not 
represent a true picture, because, as I pointed out, there was a strike in the 
mines of the British Empire Steel Corporation last year, which made it necessary 
for us to buy several hundred thousand tons of American coal, which, in the 
ordinary course of events, would have come from Nova Scotia. 

In 1924 there was a strike in the Alberta mines for the best part of the year, 
and that made it necessary for us to bring in larger quantities of American 
coal through Port Arthur and Fort William than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

I have, therefore, taken a normal year, which we might call this year, and 
I attach two statements, one snowing our approximate annual consumption this 
year for all lines, including those in the United States, divided by Regions as 
between Canadian and American coal, and the other dealing with coal for our 
lines in Canada only. ‘These statements represent what we are working to. 
The situation may vary a little this year, but the figures, I think, will be 
approximately correct. : 

When I appeared before the Committee, I was asked what haulage charge 
we added to our own coal, and I said that we had used 4 cent per ton per mile 
in connection with arriving at the cost of Canadian and American coal at certain 
points. That 3 cent per ton per mile does not represent the actual cost to the 
Railway, as, in most cases, our costs are higher than that, but we took that 
figure for comparative purposes, and added it to both the cost of American coal 
at the point where it reaches our line and the cost of Canadian coal, so that we 
would have a reasonably fair picture of the situation. 

The map submitted shows that we are using coal from the Maritime 
Provinces as far west as Brockville, Ont., Ottawa, Ont., and Cochrane, Ont., 
and we are using coal from Alberta east to, and including, Winnipeg, leaving 
the territory in between to be taken care of by coal imported from the United 
States. 

Our next Divisional Point west of Brockville is Belleville, where we use 
about 75,000 tons of coal per annum. If we extended the use of Canadian coal 
to Belleville, our loss, as compared with the American price, would be about 
$1 per ton. At Lindsay we use about 40,000 tons of coal per annum, and if 
we extended the use of Canadian coal to that place, our loss would be $1.28 per 
ton. If we extended the use of Western Canadian coal one Divisional Point east 
of Winnipeg, that is, Redditt on the Transcontinental Railway, 129 miles from 
Winnipeg, our loss would be $2.90 per ton as compared with the cost of American 
coal. The distance to Redditt from the Alberta mines is 1,129 miles and from 
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Fort William 322 miles. In arriving at these losses, we have figured the cost of 
haulage as the same in each case from the point where the coal reaches our line, 
but we have not given any consideration whatever to any difference there may 
be in the better quality of most of the American coals which we are getting. 

It may be interesting to the Committee to know that we use about 325,000 
tons of coal per annum at Toronto. This coal is all American coal, and, as 
I explained to the Committee, the lowest price which we pay to the British 
Empire Steel Corporation for coal f.o.b. cars, Montreal, is higher than we are 
able to deliver American coal for at Toronto, after allowing for haulage charges 
from the Niagara Frontier and including duty. 

As pointed out in my evidence, the Canadian coal which we use at Ottawa 
and Brockville is moved over our lines from Montreal. 


Yours truly, 


R. CC. Vaueuan, 
Vice-President. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Summary or AppRoxIMATE ANNUAL CoaL CONSUMPTION 


— Atlantic Central G.T.W. Western System Per cent 
Eastern Canadian Coal......... 705, 000 DOO BODO ivadvrcrinentucpata doy asc acaba 1,695,000 27°8 
PMibenian@odl mene sce) Sore. alae see. | el Ree ee |e. SS Goce mee 1,529,000} 1,529,000 25-1 
Brihishy @olumaipia-@oalll. sss) ial dace: . | Saleh [TR ge oe eae 68, 000 68, 000 1-1 
Total Canadian Coal. =.:... 705, 000 990'-000| = . 2: Bees. 1,597,000 3, 292,000 54-0 
Ibis) Croll WOR 2 eam ieieenenntat a. ASOD ER Mee ek: _20, 000 0°3 
United|States:-Goal) Bi 22. . RMS se 1, 605,000 745, 090 428, 000 2,778,000 45-7 
Romeo Wiest n a! 705,000 2,615, 000 745,000 2,025,000 6,090,000 100-0 
All figures are net tons . 
Ottawa, 2nd June, 1926. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
SUMMARY or AppRoxIMATE ANNUAL CoAL CoNsuUMPTION ON CaNnaptIAn Lines ONLY 

— Atlantic Central Western System |Per cent 
Hastem @anadian/Goall 25. hee... 2: 705, 000 HAQROOO| Peat ob oak 1,645, 000 31-8 
ica ee ee ee ae 1,529,000 1,529,000 29-4 
Eaten eolummsia Conky 2 SO TARO R Wn. OYE) ce BS 68, 000 68, 000 1:3 
poral@anudian Coaglvees Fee ok. 705, 000 940,000} 1,597,000) 3,242,000 62-5 
omen Coahy. <2. cece. Sesh yet ele eee [ee ee ee rege | 9 [eee 
WinttediStaness@oak et”. Sik ee A rie no. 1,547,000 383, 000 1,930,000 37-5 
MRO LAeee Not ake ee PE Sth 705,000 2,487,000 1,980,000 5, 172,000 100-0 


All figures are ret tons 


Ottawa, 2nd June, 1926. 
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CommirTrer Room 436, 
Howusrt oF COMMONS, 
WeEpNEsDAY, June 9th, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of supply 
of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources and other 
matters in relation thereto, met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, presid- 
ing. 


The Cuatrman: I have a letter here from Mr. Godman, which I will read 
to the Committee: 

“Dear S1r:—-The president has received from the secretary of the 
Special Committee investigating the fuel resources of Canada, a copy of 
the proceedings of the 4th instant. He finds that his evidence has been 
incorrectly reported, and on his instructions I telegraphed you to-day that 
I was sending you by special delivery a corrected copy of his evidence 
which he requires you to take to Mr. Cloutier, the secretary, to-morrow 
and see that these corrections are embodied in the official records of these 
proceedings. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) T. GopMan, 
Secretary to President.” 


These corrections involve changes in the evidence given and it will be 
necessary to submit these to the Committee before the corrections are made. 


Mr. Howpen: We ought to refer to them. Where do they come in? 


The CHarrMan: Page 106, on the 18th line. It is not a very important 
change, but the word “routes” should read “ roof”, 


The Secretary: That would not be a substantial change. 

The CuHatrman: ‘“ When we get sufficiently far to sea”. 

Four lines further down: “and long pipe lines, and so forth, so that there 
is a possibility of maintaining a uniform cost anyway ”’; “ anyway ” is deleted. 

Mr. Howven: “ Anyway ”’ is the next line. 

The Cuairman: “ Of the increased cost due to the longer haul and main- 
tenance and long pipe lines” and so forth, “ and there is a possibility of main- 
taining a uniform cost”. The record reads “ price” and it should be “ cost”. 
“Price ” should be deleted and “ cost” inserted. 

Mr. Cantiny: He probably said “ price” but he meant “ cost”. 


The CrHargman: “ Cost” is what he really meant, but ‘ price” is probably 
what he said. “ Long pipe lines”, that remains. Along the same line “ we will 
get the benefits ”’, should read “‘ we will get benefits ’’, 

Fifteen lines further down he says: “ we paid on Nova Scotia coal’, should 
read “ they paid on the railroads on Nova Scotia coal ”. 


Six lines further down: “ The difficulty there was, I believe, that contracts 
had been made for the year ”. 


Mr. Bury: That is all wrong. 


The CuatrMan: ‘“‘The difficulty there was, I believe, that contracts had 
been made for the year.” ‘Slack coal” comes out. I want that correction made 
first. It should read, ‘the difficulty there was, I believe, that contracts had 
been made for the year and had no opportunity to take advantage of it.” “Slack 
coal” comes out, and it continues “ had no opportunity to take advantage.” 
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Mr. Howpen: It does not make sense. 

Mr. Cantigy: “Slack coal” should not be in there. He is referring to the 
special rate. 

Mr. Howpen: He means “‘the difficulty there was, I believe, that contracts 
had been made for the year.” 

The Cuamman: “And had no opportunity to take advantage of it.” 

Mr. Howprn: Who had not? 

Mr. MacDonatp (Cape Breton South): The operators, the companies. 

Mr. Cantey: Surely operator is not confined to one company; any oper- 
ator. 

The CrarrmMan: Three lines further down there is a whole sentence which 
should be inserted. A line or so above that, the word “could” should read 
“should”. The line above that the letter “y” should come out of the word 
Sour!” 

The three last lines on this page are changed to the following sentence: 
“With respect to coke ovens to use Nova Scotia coal. They would provide an 
even annual outlet whereas coal requirements for power plants fluctuate based 
on the industrial conditions of the country. This is not so of coal to make coke 
for domestic purposes, as —” 

Mr. Cantiry: Mr. Chairman, how many pages are there? 

The CuarrMAN: Just about the same number on the other page. 

Mr. Cantiey: I would suggest that the matter be referred to yourself and 
the Secretary to make the necessary corrections. All Mr. Wolvin desires to do is 
to convey sense. In regard to Hansard, we can always go to the room and 
correct it before the proceedings are printed, but we cannot do so in connection 
with these proceedings. 


Francis TurNER CUTTLE re-called. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any further statement to make along the lines you were 
proceeding yesterday ?—A. No, sir. 
Mr. Armstrone: Mr. Cantley was examining. 
Mr. Cantiey: I was just looking over the evidence. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. I have several questions. What is the lowest rate at which you carried 
grain from the head of the lakes to Lake Erie ports last year?—A. I think it was 
two and one half cents a bushel. 

Q. We understand, or we hear that grain is carried from the head of the 
Lakes to Buffalo at as low as a scent and a half, is that not true?—A. We 
have got a little more going into Buffalo, and also have grain coming into Port 
Colborne, and it goes from Port Colborne to Montreal. 

Q. It is a fact, that grain is carried?—A. I think so, American tonnage. 

Q. At a cent and a half a bushel from Port Arthur and Fort William? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Why cannot coal be carried to Lake Erie ports at that rate?—A. The 
grain that comes into American Lake Erie ports and American tonnage is 
earried during the slack season before the new grain crop comes in when there 
is very little grain and the American tonnage contracts for the cargoes, and 
they are guaranteed a good crop on the year’s operation on the tonnage. There 
are ports where occasions arise where there are no cars in sight and it is better 
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for them to carry grain and they get a little less, but it pays them to do that 
rather than tie up the vessels and pay off the crew, and then have to bring back 
the crew when there is a cargo in sight. 

Q. If your company was offered a definite proposition to carry coal during 
the slack season, you could carry for less than you have stated?—-A. We would 
be always willing to carry at cost or a little better when there was no grain 
in sight rather than tie up the fleet. 

Q. What months are slack months?—A. We do not anticipate any slack 
season this year. 

Q. How many boats have you engaged in the coal and grain carrying trade? 
—A. Twenty-two large steamers, and I think about sixty smaller ones, canal 
size. 

Q. You said yesterday, your company would be willing to enter into the 
carrying of coal from Port Arthur and Fort William to Lake Huron ports 
at 75 cents a ton and 80 cents a ton on the River St. Claire and about a dollar 
and a half on Lake Erie. Would the cost be much greater to Hamilton and 
Toronto?—A. Considerably, sir. 

Q. For what reason?—A. There is only thirteen feet six inches in the 
Welland Canal, and the Canal can only accommodate canal size boats, carry- 
ing less than 2,000 tons as compared with larger steamers carrying 12,000 at 
Colborne. 

Q. These 12,000 ton boats would not be able to go down through the 
Canal unless they are lighter?—A. No. 

Q. But they will when the new Welland Canal is completed?—A. Yes, 
that will change the situation entirely. 

Q. How many tons would you be able to carry down then?—A. Nineteen 
feet of water, 10,000 tons, we could carry that. 

Q. Ten or twelve thousand tons of coal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. What depth of water?—A. Nineteen feet. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South) : 
Q. When: will the Canal be ready for operation?—A. They have told us 
five years for the past ten years. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. We have to get ready for the fuel handling problem. Could you 
propose any way whereby the condition could be met of handling a berth of 
coal with your boats without very great expense?—A. Yes, sir, we could quote 
you on a lot of one cargo; or any given quantity of coal between any given 
ports. We would have to make mileage charts, and also figure on expenses at 
the unloading port and the facilities at these ports. That would have to be 
taken into consideration, and we would have to know what return cargo we 
could get from the port to the head of the Lakes. 

Q. How many ports on Lake Huron and Lake Erie in Canada are equipped 
with unloading devices?—A. Port Colborne is well equipped and Port Stanley 
is fairly well equipped. 

Q. Sarnia?—A. Yes, fairly well equipped. 

Q. Point Edward?—A. We have rather slow unloading facilities there; it 
is rather slow. 

Q. Your own unloading machinery at Point Edward, you say, is slow?— 
A. Yes. There are some ports on Georgian Bay, at Little Current, Byng Inlet, 
Goderich, Midland and several others. 

Q. Well equipped with unloading machinery?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You gave an estimate of the cost of unloading at certain points yester- 
day, would you give an estimate of the cost of unloading with the latest im- 
proved machinery? The estimate you gave yesterday seemed to me very 
different from what we are able to obtain from other sources——A. That was 
with the present unloading devices they have at the ports. 

Q. With up-to-date unloading machinery what would be the cost?—A. I 
think they unload at Lake Erie ports for about 8 cents a ton. That is for large 
cargoes. For less than that I am not sure what the charges are. 

Q. You could unload eight or ten thousand tons boats with properly equipped 
machinery at eight cents per ten?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would a two thousand five hundred ton boat be unloaded at about that 
amount with a self-unloader such as you suggested?—A. I think so. 

Q. How goon could you undertake to make a test trip with Alberta coal 
if it was provided?—A. We could— 

Q. During the season?—A. We could quote that inside of two weeks; on 
two weeks’ notice. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. In quoting rates from 75 cents to $1.10 for Lake Huron and Erie ports, 
did that include points in Ontario? A. Lake Erie, Ontario points. 

Q. Well, did that amount include discharging from your own boats that 
are equipped with unloading devices?—A. No. 

Q. You would have to make an extra charge?—A. Yes. It depends on the 
size of the tonnage, and 2,500 tons would not pay. 

Q. You would not handle it at all?—-A. No, they are not economical on a 
iong trip. It would be better to put large boats which carry 8,000 or 10,000 
tons. 
Q. The reason I ask the question is that I thought you said yesterday that 
you probably would use these boats and that that rate would include discharging 
by the smaller boats—A..I said, we were using boats at the present time from 
Lake Erie ports up to Georgian Bay and across to the Canadian side. 

Q. Even that does not include discharging; you make an extra fee for dis- 
charging?—A. We do not handle discharging at all. The owner of the coal puts 
it into our boats and unloads it; we just freight it. : 

Q. Even in the case where you have a boat equipped with an unloading 
device?—A. Oh, yes, we discharge that cargo. 

Q. Then you make an extra charge?—A. No, sir; we quote a freight rate 
including the discharging. ° 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Your freight rate, where you quote a freight rate includes the discharg- 
ing; and it will, of course, be a higher rate than you would quote for mere 
freight across?—A. Well, that rate is usually quoted to ports where there is no 
shore equipment. 

Q. I know, but that does not get to the point. Take the case of where 
you are simply freighting, you naturally would charge a freight rate just for 
the freighting, the water freight. Now, in using your smaller boats that have 
self-unloading equipment and do the unloading as well as the freighting, your 
quotation for the freighting and the unloading would be higher than for the 
mere freighting?—A. Yes, sir. 

The Vicr CHAIRMAN: That gets what you want? 

Mr. Hownven: That is what I want. 
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By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. How much?—A. It is not very much higher. Those rates on the self- 
unloading boats are really based on the time it takes them to make a trip includ- 
ing the time they are unloading. 


Mr. Howpen: You mean, it is expeditious to use your own unloaders? 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. May I ask this: Mr. Armstrong suggested a test movement by water. 
From where would this movement come, what would be the best point for that 
test movement to start?—A. We are carrying coal this year from Lake Erie to 
Byng Inlet for the Canadian National. If you could arrange with them to bring 
a cargo of coal to the head of the lakes, we could earry it into Byng Inlet, which 
has good unloading facilities. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. That is near Duluth?—A. Byng Inlet is in the Georgian Bay. 

Mr. Cantiry: I did not hear what you said. 

The Vice CramMan: I said that Mr. Armstrong had suggested a test move= 
ment and I asked from what point he thought the test movement ought to be 


made and he suggested the head of the lakes and that the coal could be landed 
at Byng Inlet. 


Mr. Cantiey: You asked him for information regarding discharging, as I 
understand it, but I did not hear his reply. 


Mr. Bury: That was a prior question. 


Mr. Cantiey: I may be mistaken but I thought you were discussing the 
cost of discharging. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Just while you are on this question of a test, is it not true that there 
are unloading facilities at Duluth and that Alberta coal could be shipped to 
that point and delivered by boat as a test?—A. Shipped from Port Arthur to 
Duluth? 

Q. No, shipped from Alberta to Duluth instead of Port Arthur, as a test. 
There are no facilities at Port Arthur for loading coal on boats but at Duluth, 
T understand, there is a large unloading plant standing idle, practically, to-day; 
do you know anything about loading facilities at Duluth?—A. No, I am not 
acquainted with the coal situation at Duluth. 


By the Vice Chwuirman: 

Q. You state then, that the test movement might be from the head of the 
Lakes; in that case, the loading would be with inefficient machinery?—A. I 
imagine there must be good loading equipment at Duluth. They ship ore out 
of there and I think you could use the same equipment for coal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. I understand that one of the latest devices for unloading cars into boats 
is already equipped and standing idle at Duluth and could be used to advantage 
in making a test in the carrying of this coal. However, you do not know?— 
A. You are going to run into quite a bit longer lake haul when the coal comes 


. to Duluth rather than to Fort William. 


Q. It is not my intention, of course, that we should make permanent 
arrangements in regard to carrying coal from Duluth; I am merely making that 
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statement because I am credibly informed at that port there is large unloading 
machinery capable of filling boats very quickly from the railway, and I thought 
possibly a test could be made from that port—A. Yes, sir, it is feasible. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. And where would you land it from Duluth; where would you suggest it 
being landed supposing the test movement starts from Duluth, that is, a lake 
test movement? 

Mr. Armstrone: Several points. 

The Wirness: There are several points, Owen Sound— 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. For the test where would you suggest?A. Byng Inlet. 


- By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Or bring it right down —A. Bring it right down to Midland. The Cana- 
dian National use considerable coal at Midland. 
Mr. FuemmMinec: We are talking about domestic coal, not steam. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. At what point on the lake front in Ontario have they a modern coal 
discharging plant?—A. On Lake Erie? 

Q. On any of the upper Ontario lake points? 

Mr. Armstrone: Lake Huron and Lake Erie. 
ai The Wirness: Well, they have good plants at Little Current and Byng 
niet. 

Mr. Cantey: Supposing you take Byng Inlet. Mr. Armstrong’s suggestion, 
as I understand it, is this: that supposing you take advantage of the rapid 
unloading facilities at Duluth and take advantage of the rapid unloading 
facilities at the other Bay points you have referred to, what would be the cost 
of moving coal to those points, simply to demonstrate the advantage gained by 
rapid loading and rapid discharging? 

The Vics Cuatrman: And also as to whether the coal will stand the 
handling. 

Mr. Armstrone: The effect on the coal. 

The Vick CuarrMan: That is one of the important points. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Those are the essential points, the time saved in rapid loading and rapid 
discharging and the result on the coal by handling it in that way?—A. I think 
the freight rate on that, free and out to the steamer, would be about 75 cents 
a net ton; it might work out a little lower than that. 

Q. The freight rate?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Does that include loading and discharging?—A. No. 

Q. Apart from loading and discharging; what would the cost of loading 
and discharging be?—-A. I have no information on the loading costs, we never 
come in contact with that. 

Q. You can judge by other plants of like character, as to what the custom- 
ary charge is?—A. Unloading? 

Q. Without pledging yourself to anything; I mean your opinion?—A. t. 
think about eight cents to load and 20 or 25 cents to unload. 

Q. That is a total of 28 to 33 cents?—A. Yes sir. 
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Q. That is practically a dollar then?—A. If eventually there is going to 
be a large movement from the head of the lakes to Lake Huron and Lake 
Erie ports, a self-unloader would cost about $850,000 and would carry about 
8,000 tons of coal to Georgian Bay ports under 70 cents a ton, closer to 50 cents. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. And load and unload?—A. Load and unload—that is unload, not load. 
That is guaranteed discharge and a contract throughout the whole season. You 
could not build a boat of that cost just to put her in for an odd cargo. 

Q. What about Midland and Goderich and Owen Sound?—A. Those are 
all considered lake ports. 

Q. All considered in that proposition?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And the River St. Clair?—A. That would include down about as far as 
Point Edward. Below Point Edward there might be a five cent increase in the 
freight. 

Q. Below Point Edward and Lake Erie ports it would be five cents extra? 
=—A% Yesi six: 

Q. That would mean around about a dollar a ton for carrying and loading 
and unloading with these large boats properly equipped?—A. Bring it down. 

Q. Or 70 cents?—A. 70 cents; I think it would work out below ‘that. 


Mr. Futemmine: _ Possibly inet 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Just one other question along that line. Providing the Welland Canal 
was completed and ready to operate, what would, in your estimation, be the 
extra cost on coal for carrying coal; I mean in relation to what you have already 
stated, from Lake Erie through the Welland Canal to Hamilton and Toronto? 


Mr. Cantrury: Where? 

The Wrrness: To Hamilton and Toronto. 

The Vic— CHarrMAN: You mean taken in big boats. 
The Witness: An additional of about 40 cents a ton. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Have you had any experience in handling— 
Mr. Garuanp: He said additional amount? 
The Wirness: Of 40 cents a ton. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. That would be 40 cents on what you have already computed? 
Mr. Armstrong: No, 40 on the 70. 

The Wirness: I think I mentioned it would be below 70. 

Mr. Fuemmine: He said it is possible down to 50, I understood. 
The Wrrness: I think possibly. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. What is the mileage involved?—A. From the Georgian Bay ports or 
Hamilton? 
- Q. That would cover the movement referred to?—A. I am not quite sure 
of that offhand. 
Q. Oh well, roughly?—A. About 1,400 miles the round trip. 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Just let us get that a little more definite, Mr. Cuttle. As I understand 
you, you are prepared to enter into a contract with the Government, or ‘some 
responsible body, to carry coal from the head of the lakes by large boats to 
Lake Huron ports and Point Edward, and deliver the coal at these points at 50 
cents per ton?—A. That is a big contract for me to make, sir; that would require 
self-unloading steamers capable of carrying eight to ten thousand tons at a 
cost of $850,000 apiece, and we have not got those boats yet. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. You say it could be done provided you had the steamers, that the 
steamers were there and there was a large movement, a continuous movement ?— 
A. Yes sir. 

Q. That it could be done at 50 cents, possibly a little below?—A. Not be- 
low 50. 

Q. Well, 50 cents; but does that 50 cents include the cost of loading on to 
the boats at the head of the lakes?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. But it does the unloading?—A. Yes sir. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. What would be the cost of loading on to the boat, roughly? 
Mr. Cantiry: 8 cents, he told us. 
Mr. Armstrone: Less than that. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. You have referred to boats fitted with self-discharging apparatus? 
—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Those boats have false bottoms, I presume?—A. They all have their 
tanks and some of them have a false bottom besides that, or a hopper bottom. 

Q. They have got to have some cavity in that bottom so that the coal will 
run down in it into the conveyor. Won’t that cut down the cubic capacity of the 
vessel very considerably?—A. It adds a little weight to the steamer but the 
builders figure on getting the depth. 

Q. I know; but if the cubic contents of the boat, apart from the flooring 
and the elevator pit, are taken off the cubic capacity; in other words, the boat 
must be of bigger registered tonnage if you are going to put self-discharging 
apparatus in her?—A. Yes sir; she could be built deeper. 

Q. You are increasing your registered tonnage by building her deeper?—A. 
Yes sir. 

@. You are getting nowhere and evading my question; I do not mean you 
are evading it intentionally, but you are getting around it in another way. Now, 
here is the point; the practical point I want to put up to you:—this thing has 
been threshed out before—ore boats have been carried on the continent to carry 
ore with self-discharging apparatus, such as you propose. Now, the cubic 
capacity of the boat is not the question there because ore is very heavy and 
very dense and when the ship is fully loaded, we will say a 10,000-ton boat, 
her cubic capacity is not more than half full. But take the Nova Scotia coal, 
for instance; that runs 45 cubic feet to the ton and the boat is more than filled, 
she won’t carry her dead weight unless it is trimmed up to every single available 
corner in the boat. Now, if we were to have discharging apparatus, such as 
you refer to, in the boats carrying Cape Breton coal up the St. Lawrence we 
could not bring up their dead weight capacity because the ships would not hold 
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it due to the amount of space taken off by this discharging apparatus. Won’t you 
find the same thing on the lakes?—A. Not with the present draught of water in 
the Sault Ste Marie canal. 

Mr. Cantey: That is getting around my question again. You say with the 
present draught of water; but if this business is going to be carried on you must 
have sufficient water to load the boats to capacity or it is not economically 
feasible to carry on the traffic. I am only just getting around to this: it is my 
judgment that the boats that have self-discharging apparatus are not going to be 
successful in the coal carrying trade for the reasons I have outlined, and you 
have got to depend on shore equipment for rapid loading and rapid discharging. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. They are successful, are they not, Mr. Cuttle, in the United States?— 
Ad Mes, sir: 

Q. Most successful. Numbers of them are now in operation?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cantiny: Carrying what? 

Mr. ArMstrone: Carrying coal. 

The Vic—k CHAIRMAN: What does Mr. Cuttle say about coal? 

The Witness: I am only familiar with the same size of self-unloader 
which we have chartered for the entire season, both of them, and they are 
operating to ports where the shore facilities are not the best. We can get better 


despatch by putting a self-unloader in there than by leaving a boat three or four 
days to be unloaded by the shore plant. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. How quickly will they unload a boat?—A. We can unload our own boats 
in five hours, 2,500 tons. 

Mr. Cantiey: For that class of traffic they are all right. What the witness 
says is this: In going to different ports, here and there, where there are no 
established, first-class discharging apparatus, it is better to have self-unloaders. 
But if you are going to maintain the traffic and if you are going to develop 
the traffic, such as Mr. Armstrong and the rest of us are suggesting, boats of 
that class will not solve that problem. 

The Vic—E CHaIRMAN: Your point is that even the larger 10,000 ton beats— 

Mr. CantLtey: You must have adequate terminal facilities for rapid dis- 
charging, independent of the class of boat you work with. Otherwise you are 
going to be tied up to a few special type boats. Unless you can take an ordinary 
freighter and put her into your terminal facilities and make rapid discharge, 
you cannot get away from that, in my judgment. 

Mr. Armstrone: Yes, but Mr. Cantley, how many of these large boats do 
you know of now operating in the United States in carrying coal with these large 
unloading facilities? 

Mr. CAnTLEY: You mean installed on the boat itself? 

Mr. Armstrone: Installed on the boat, carrying coal at the present time. 

Mr. Cantiey: I just want to be clear as to what your question is. 

Mr. Armsrrone: It would astonish you, I think, what is being done with 
those boats. 


The Witness: That is a question I cannot answer, offhand. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. You know, however, there are a number of them?—A. Oh yes. 
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p ws And they are being most successfully, operated, are they not, Mr. Cuttle? 
—A. Yes, sir: 

Q. And no trouble whatever at ports unloading?—A. They get better 
despatch at ports because they never have to wait for other boats to unload. 

Q. How far from shere do these boats unload coal?—A. I think— 

Q. Generally speaking?—A. —70 feet is about the outside. When they 
build up a pile I do not think it is over 50 feet to the middle of the pile. 

Q. But there is no question in your mind that boats equipped in the 
manner in which you have stated could successfully carry coal from the head 
of the lakes to Lakes Huron and Erie ports at the prices you have suggested? - 
—A. Yes sir. 

Mr. Gersuaw: That would be 98 cents. 


By My. Garland: 

Q. What quantity of coal would you require to have a contract for to 
move at that rate?—A, Well, that would be a question for the directors of the 
company to decide. 

Q. You know how much coal you would have to move without a return 
cargo to make the transportation pay; you are not going to go into the invest- 
ment, nor is any other company, for three-quarters of a million dollars for each 
of your coal boats with self-unloading facilities unless you are assured of a 
certain tonnage?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. What is that tonnage; what must you be assured of before you would 
accept this?—A. That is difficult to say. 

Q. About how much would it be?—A. If we lost that contract after a period 
of five years we would have that boat on our hands and we could not put it into 
any other adequate trade. 

Q. That is why I am asking the question. Would it be 500,000 tons a 
year?—A. That is not a large tonnage. 

Q. It is not large enough, is it?--A. It is too big for one boat. ‘ 

Q. Too big for one boat, yes. What would you want; have you any idea 
at all?-—A. If we had a guarantee of half a million tons a year for a period of 
five or ten years the company might be interested enough to construct a boat. 

Q. Five or ten years is quite a spread; can vou tighten it up a little?—A. 
I would prefer not to answer that; it is really up to our present directors to 
decide a question like that. 


Mr. Cantiry: That is a fair answer. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. If you had enough coal to keep one boat engaged during the whole 
season, that could be handled as cheaply by your company as if you had a larger 
quantity and had to have more boats?—-A. Oh yes, just the same. 

Q. Could you give us, approximately, the amount that one boat would 
handle during the season?—-A. It depends on your unloading ports. 

Mr. Fremmine: Well, just approximately. We would naturally suppose 
that you were going to deliver at different points because the consumption would 
be in various localities so that there would be some different lake points. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. At, say, Midland, Owen Sound, Goderich. 
Mr. Fuemmine: Point Edward. 


By Mr. Armstrong: i 
Q. Windsor, Port Stanley?—A. One steamer could carry over a quarter of 
a million tons in a year. 
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Mr. Garianp: Get him down to that. Would the witness be willing to 
enter into a contract for a quarter of a million tons a year at the freight rates 
he quoted? 

The Vick CHarrMaAN: He can hardly say that. 

The Witness: J am not authorized to do that. 

The Vick CuHatrMAN: He could hardly say that. 


By the Vice Chutrman: 
Q. But you say one steamer could handle over a quarter of a million tons 
a year; in what period, give us the period?—A. The season of navigation, April 
15th to November 30th, or possibly—November 30th is late enough for Lake 
Ontario ports. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. And one steamer handling that quantity could be operated by your 
company practically as cheap as if you had a larger quantity and had to have 
two or three?—A. Yes sir. 

Mr. Fremmine: We have had evidence submitted here that coal is being 
earried from American lake points, that would be like Cleveland or Toledo, to 
the head of the lakes for 30 cents. 

Mr. ArMstronc: 37 cents. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Per ton? Why is it that a higher rate seems to be necessary if coal was 
to be shipped from Fort William eastward?—A. Our main bulk freight traffic 
is grain from Fort William to Port Colborne and this coal is at Erie Ports and 
it is profitable to the steamer company at that rate if they want it, and it helps 
to pay your operating cost back to Fort William. 

Q. Now, getting away irom that for a moment, would the same thing, the 
same principle not apply to the handling of coal from Montreal west by the 
boats that are carrying grain from Port Colborne to Montreal?—A. Yes sir, 
it would. 

By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Would it not be just as expeditious to instal improved unloading ap- 
paratus at Port Colborne, or one of those Lake Huron ports, as to build the 
boat that was spoken about?—A. I quite agree with this gentleman, that we 
are going to eliminate competition if we have the only boat that can handle 
your traffic. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Following up Mr. Flemming’s question, you say that boats coming down 
loaded with grain from the lakes to Montreal could carrry coal back. Has 
any coal been carried back?—-A. There is a little Welsh coal due in Montreal 
in the next few weeks which is destined for Toronto. 

Q. That is.Welsh anthracite?—-A. Welsh anthracite. 

Q. Apart from that, has any Lower Provinces coal gone up?—A. I do not 
think it ever went west of Cornwall, sir. 

Q. At what rate could it be carried up, and in what sized boats, in what 
quantities per ship?—-A. We would carry that from Montreal to Toronto in 
2,000 ton lots at 70 cents a ton. 

Q. Including loading and discharging?—A. No sir. 

Q. Outside of loading and discharging?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. What would the loading and discharging cost?—A. Loading would be 
between 25 cents and 40 cents, depending on how it was loaded, and the unload- 
ing would be about 25 cents. 
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Q. Are you familiar with the Scotia pier at Windmill Point?—A. Yes sir. 

_ Q. There they could discharge into your boats from the Cape Breton colliers 

direct?—A. I think that might bring down the cost of loading. I think they 
could put the two boats alongside and just transfer. 

Q. There would be practically no loading cost there?—A. No sir. 

Q. That eliminates that. What do you say the discharging cost would be 
for Toronto?—A. I think 25 cents a ton. 

Q. What are the harbour dues there?—A. I am not sure at Toronto. 

Q. Well, there is some evidence here that the amount was 19 cents?— 
A. They are heavy in Toronto. We have our own docks at Toronto. 

Q. You have your own docks?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. In that case do you pay harbour dues?—A. Well, that is out of my 
department, sir, I am not sure of that. 

Q. It is a matter of very considerable importance in this calculation?— 
A. Mr. Wattles will answer that question, I think, he is in charge of our— 

Q. You really do not know?—A. No sir. 

Q. You put the cost of freight, apart from discharging, at 70 cents?— 
A. Yes sir. 

Q. What is the mileage, roughly, about 300?—A. 330. 

Q. Well, 300 by rail, I suppose practically the same by the river?—A. It 
is a little higher, I think, because you come up by Cape Vincent on the American 
side. 

Q. How long will it take your vessel to come up from Windmill Dock to 
your discharging point at Toronto?—A. Two and a half days. 

Q. Three and a half?—A. Two and a half. 

Q. How many locks?—A. About—it depends on whether they have to come 
up the St. Lawrence canals; at Morrisburg they can go outside sometimes and 
they go inside other times. 

Q. Here is a boat carrying 2,000 tons. What I am trying to get at; how 
much time is lost in locking and unlocking?—A. Very considerable at the 
present time with the Ford boats monopolizing the canals. 

Q. I mean apart from the Ford boats, in normal times—I know the Ford 
boats are a nuisance—we are trying to get down to something practical, at 
least I am?—A. It will take you four hours through the Lachine Canal, and 
two and a half hours across Lake St. Louis, four to five hours in the St. Lawrence 
Canal and from Coteau Landing to Kingston you could make it in about a day, 
and then from Kingston across to Toronto it is only a night’s run. 

Q. To travel 350 miles you consume two and a half days?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. That is about 120 miles a day. Well, practically half the time, or more 
than half the time is Jost in lockage?—-A. No. You have got heavy currents 
all the way up as far as Prescott and then you have got them in the Thousand 
Islands again. You have a boat with 2,000 tons and she would just make a 
little better than those currents. Some of those currents are 8 miles, she only 
makes ten miles loaded. 

Q. Well, with any volume do you think you could reduce that rate of 70 
cents?—A. I think it is quite possible. 

Q. Because that is a high cost or about the same cost as carrying coal from 
Sydney or any of the lower ports in Nova Scotia to Montreal?—A. The rate from 
Sydney is more or less the same from Lake Erie ports to the head of the lakes. 
You could bring coal from Newport News to New York for thirty cents a ton. 

Q. We are glad to take it at any price at all, but that is not a commercial 
proposition.—A. Our rate is based on the expense to the steamer, the additional 
cost of fueling. We quoted a rate of 70 cents on Welsh coal, but on a large 
quantity we would carry it cheaper. 

Q. Can you indicate how much cheaper? In other words I want to get what 
is the lowest rate on a large volume from Montreal to Toronto?—A. The 
despatch at Toronto is not very good at the present time. 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Do not speak of despatch or loading?—A. That is how we have to make 
the rate. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Supposing proper facilities were installed, giving a despatch of 5,000 
tons every twenty-four hours, what rate would it be possible to quote for say 
half a million tons?—A. Fifty cents a ton, 

Q. Thank you for that. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. That is for quick despatch?—A. Yes, for quick despatch. 
Q. For loading and for discharging?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Quick despatch at both ends?—A. Yes. 

Q. The loading and unloading machinery must be adequate at Montreal? 
—A. At Montreal? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, I would not say the Dominion coal is very fast. 

Q. Why does it cost 20 cents a ton or 25 cents?—A. They can unload a 
boat at the Dominion Coal plant in eight hours. When you have to transfer it 
to another boat it takes a longer time. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Why do you have to do that?—-A. I am not positive whether their towers; 
the arms on the towers, are long enough to take it out of the ocean boat and swing 
it over into the hold of the boat alongside. 

Q. They are doing that, I understand, to some extent.—A. Yes. 

Mr. Cantuiry: I might explain in connection with the unloading that the 
class of towers which the Dominion Coal Company originally built and which 
they still operate on some of their plants were designed to unload ships and put 
the coal on shore. The Nova Scotia company built four towers and these towers 
were for unloading a boat and piling the coal on the shore, or taking the coal, 
or the cargo and transferring it to a barge alongside. They could arrange number 
one and number two hatch on the shore and number three and number four hatch 
or any other combination of hatches. That is done quite often, but the difficulty 
that you will be up against, or anybody else, is to find vessels that are not able 
to meet the colliery or in other words, to make a proper connection. A boat going 
up may have to wait twenty-four hours until the colliery or the colliery may have 
to wait until the boat is available to take the cargo. The main thing is to make 


connection. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Would it not be possible for your company if you had.a large tonnage 
to take up the lakes to make close connection and allow them to handle the 
coal?—A. I do not think it is possible in Montreal; where boats are coming 
into Montreal with grain and the delay is anywhere from eight or ten hours to 
twelve. This year we are getting much better despatch and at the same time 
grain is coming into Port Colborne and we have to rush the boats back as the 
elevators are filled. We have to empty the Port Colborne elevator to give 
despatch to upper lake boats. 

Q. Would it not be possible to have a line of boats carrying coal back and 
grain down?—A. Yes, coal boats would have to be fitted when they discharge 
the grain cargoes. 
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Q. That: could be arranged, could it not?--A. I do not think it. Grain 
comes into Port Colborne, and when a boat, possibly carrying barley, gets to 
Montreal, there is no demand for barley, they want wheat and oats and they 
will unload the boat carrying oats and wheat, holding up the boat carrying 
barley. 

By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. A barley boat may be held up quite a while?—A. Two or three days. 
We could figure a demurrage rate and if a boat is not unloaded in time we could 
put on demurrage. 

Q. That could be arranged in that way and a lower rate made?—A. My 
rate was based on quick loading and unloading, and no delay. The demurrage 
might work out at $425 or $450, say. 


By. Mr. Cantiey: 

Q. I have some figurcs I would like to bring to your attention. Suppose 
the cost of transportation from Cape Breton to Montreal is 70 cents, and the™ 
discharging and loading into your boat is 15 cents, the freight to Toronto is 50 
cents, discharging at Toronto, 20 cents, harbour dues Montreal, seven and one- 
half cents, and supposing the harbour dues at Toronto were twelve and one-half 
cents, that makes a total of $1.75 from Cape Breton coal ports to Toronto and 
landed on the dock in Toronto, are these figures correct, or do you think busi- 
ness could be done on that basis?—A. I cannot base an opinion on the 15 cent 
rate at Montreal. I think the 20 cent rate at Toronto is low for the present 
appliances they have. 

Q. I am predicating this assuming an established trade running into a 
million and a half to two million tons a year. We are looking towards some- 
thing definite so we can get our coal into Toronto, both eastern coal and western 
coal. In my judgment the meeting point between eastern and western coal is 
at Toronto. These are figures that I have put down as figures, I think, at which 
it can be worked out in large tonnage volume?—A. I think they are approxi- . 
mately correct. 

Q. Now, if you can give similar figures for the movement of western coal from 
the lake ports to Ontario points we will get some constructive data before 
us which will be of very considerable value—A. I forget what figures I gave. 

Q. Could you give us similar figures in regard to the movement of western 
coal?—A. I think I said coal could be handled from the head of the lakes to 
Georgian Bay. 

Mr. Cantiry: I would suggest, if the witness would be good enough to 
make up a statement and hand it to us to-morrow we will be much obliged. 
It will give him an opportunity to give the matter some serious thought. 

__ The Vice CuarrMAN: And any suggestions that occur to you in connection 
with the matter of simplifying the movement either east or west. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 
Q. Could you tell us approximately the cost of apparatus for unloading. 
coal from cars to boats?—A. I have no idea. 
The Vice CHaiRMAN: Any other questions? 


Witness retired. 


The Vick CHarrMAN: Before we call Mr. Neill, I want to advise the 
Committee that the Premiers of the Provinces intimated they could appear 
this afternoon, Premier Ferguson, Premier Rhodes, the Premier of Quebec and. 
the Premier of New Brunswick. If that is convenient to the Committee we 
can meet this afternoon at three o’clock. Will that be convenient to the mem- 
bers of the Committee? 
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Mr. McLean (Melfort): It is difficult to say whether it will be convenient, 
but if it is we ought to be here. 

The Vicn CHatrrMan: Would it not be advisable to make arrangements? 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Yes. 

Mr. Cantiry: I presume the Chairman will get leave from the House? 

The Vice Cuamman: If the Committee agree we can ask leave of the 
House. Mr. Lapierre will ask leave to sit this afternoon. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I have been out this morning, I had to attend 
another Committee. I understand Mr. Draper is here from Edmonton. 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: He can go on to-morrow. 


Mr. A. W. Netz, M.-P., called. 


The Witness: I will try and be as brief as possible. I am here to plead 
for some measure of relief on behalf of the coal mines of Vancouver Island, 
which are in far worse condition than those in Alberta or Nova Scotia. 

Vancouver Island is about the size of Ireland. Two-thirds of the northern 
part of the island is in the district I represent, and the other part, except the 
Victoria seat is represented by Mr. Dickie, and each contains perhaps six to 
eight coal mines. When I say his, or our mines, we have no interest in the coal 
mines except a desire to see the industry rehabilitated, as it is in very bad con- 
dition. 

In British Columbia there are two main areas in which mining is carried 
on. There is a third arca which is not developed. One area is the Crow’s Nest 
area, which is in the southeast corner of the province. There, they have some 
very cheap methods of producing coal. I believe they produce it for $2 a ton. 
Their market is in the United States as they are alongside the American 
boundary. 

The other coal area is on Vancouver Island. It is all bituminous coal, and 
the Nanaimo area produces principally domestic coal. One of the mines at 
Cumberland, which is in my district, has a very high class steam coal. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. Are you referring to mainland collieries?—A. No, Vancouver Island. 
This coal is a fine class of coal, and I have a confidential report, which I wi!! 
not read, from the United States Navy in which they certify the Comox coal 
is 87 per cent better than any other coal on the Pacific Coast for steaming 
purposes. 

Q. Have you got the test?—-A. I have the report. They made test trials 
on one of the gun boats. The British Navy when they were stationed at Esqui- 
malt, invariably used Comox coal. Japanese vessels always load coal of this 
kind when they happen to be in the North Pacific. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What is the extent of the area?—A. Well, in this district there are 
about a dozen mines scattered from Ladysmith to Cumberland in an area of 
perhaps one hundred miles. 

Q. What is your estimate of the amount of coal available?—A. That is 
practically, I believe, unlimited. ‘These mines are co costly to work. The 
President of the British Empire Steel stated that mines under the sea are costly, 
for reasons that are obvious, and that is the condition of some of our mines. 
They are also deep which adds to the expense. You can understand having to 
go under the sea and having only one pit head. You have the extra expense 
for light and air and also getting the men and coal out of the mine. They are 
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very deep and also the cost of living is notoriously a good deal higher in British 
Columbia than in the east. They have had hard times in the industry for 
several years past, the miners only working three or four days a week at a 
moderate wage. I heard, only a few days ago, that a fairly good mine on the 
Island has been shut down, leaving the men’s wages unpaid for sixty days. 

In British Columbia in 1910, the coal production was three million tons. 
In 1924, it was a million and a half. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Does that cover the whole of British Columbia?—A. Yes. For the last 
four months. I have here the recent figures dated May 31st. They show there 
has been a loss of output over the same period of last year of 96,378 tons, 
nearly 100,000 tons less in four months than a year ago. That is Vancouver 
Island alone. The wages paid on Vancouver Island are approximately $5,000,000 
a year, and there are incidental supplies which come to something like $7,000,000, 
and something lke 85 per cent of the expenditure goes through the city of 
Vancouver. I want to use that argument later when we come to the question of 
bunkering. 

Wages are not as high as in other places. I regret to say that in one mine 
they use Orientals, which makes wages cheaper, and for my part I would 
like to say if there is any relief extended to us, that it should cover the 
question of Orientals, to the extent that they should be taken out of the mines. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. What mine are they employed in?—-A. At Cumberland, the only mine 
where they have Orientals. 

Q. What is the total output?—A. I do not know that particular mine. 

Q. Give us an idea, is it 500 tons or a thousand?—A. I do not know. They 
have two shifts, an Oriental shift and a White shift. 

Q. What is the total daily output, roughly?—A. They have about 506 
men employed. 

Q. What proportion are Orientals?—A. In that particular mine there are 
more Orientals than there are Whites. 

Q. The bulk of the employees are Orientals?—A. Yes, in that particular 
mine. 

Q. Are these coal cutters, or engaged in other work?—A. In the mine. 

Q. Coal miners?—A. Yes. It is not the quality of the coal, or high wages 
that is the cause of the trouble. Here is the cause: it is lack of market caused 

by the competition of fuel oil. 

I am not sure whether these figures refer to 1924 or 1925, but there are 
two companies alone which imported in the year 1,335,000 gallons of oil, which 
is the equivalent of 335,000 tons of coal. That is perhaps only half of what 
is consumed in British Columbia. That would give us, approximately, a half 
a million tons of coal which we do not dig, and which we would get the benefit 
of but for the competition of fuel oil. Taking that amount of coal into con- 
sideration, it would make a great difference, and would make the coal industry 
a prosperous and flourishing one on Vancouver Island, and would practically 
eliminate this difficulty. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of the price per barrel of fuel oil?—A. It 
runs from $1.85, around there. It fluctuates a great deal. I think four barrels 
of oil are held to be the equivalent of a ton of coal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. There is a duty on that coming into the country?—A. Yes, I will deal 
with that later. That is something like $5,000,000 a year we send out to the 
United States, and for which we do not get anything. 
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By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 

Q. You say you do not get any benefit?—A. We get the use of it, but it 
is not like buying raw material. That is not the worst of it. It is not merely 
the kick of a private member or two; I may say to the members of the Com- 
mittee that Mr. Dickie is equally interested. It is not only the complaint of 
a member whose industry is suffering, but there is a national aspect in connec- 
tion with it. What would happen if the United States put an embargo on fuel 
oil coming into Canada? People will say that will never happen. Some years 
ago you would have laughed if anybody had suggested the possibility of an 
embargo being put on anthracite, but it has come within sight. Further, we 
have not only been threatened, but we have had the actual experience. 

During the great rush, after the war, I forget the year, but the American 
fuel oil producers notified their customers in British Columbia that after 
a period of three months, from a certain date, there would be a positive embargo 
set up. The customers said: ‘‘ What are we going to do, we have to operate 
our steamers, and cannot do it without fuel oil?” The dealers said, to use a 
biblical expression: “See thou to that, it is nothing to us, we are keeping the 
oil at home”. What was the result? There was an immediate scurry back to 
coal. They rebuilt their steamer furnaces in order to burn coal, but it did not 
become as bad as it might have. A depression occurred in the United States 
and oil became available. 

The present situation is becoming more acute. Fuel oil is replacing coal, 
and these are deep mines, and if this condition is allowed to continue, matters 
will get very much worse and these mines will have to shut down, and when 
they shut down they flood, and when an embargo comes along, or perhaps a war 
will occur or any other unlooked for condition, what would be the attitude of 
the States? They would immediately place an embargo on fuel oil. Where 
would we buy oil? We would be obliged to go back to coal, and it would mean 
an enormous expense to the industries, the steamship companies in refitting to 
meet these changed conditions, and if the mines were closed there would be 
no coal available. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What would you propose doing, stop fuel oi1?—A. I will cover all these 
points. 

A remedy is suggested to put in coking plants for manufacturing coal into 
coke and its component parts. At the present time that is impossible, because 
it is universally admitted that can only be successful where you have a nearby 
market for the gas produced. If coke were successiully manufactured there 
must be a big local market for gas which would be absolutely necessary in 
order to carry it out to any extent. The situation on Vancouver Island is 
such that we could not pipe gas to Vancouver under the water, and we have no 
big cities on the Island to cater to, so the coking idea would have to depend 
entirely on the sale of coke, which would make it impossible. There is the 
disease, and the question is, what is the remedy? 

The Dominion Government took a step in regard to this matter some 
years ago by putting on an import duty. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. There is the other situation in regard to coking coal for domestic use, 
and I do not think the situation is quite as bad as you represent. I know, to 
be completely successful, the coking ought to be done at poimts where there is 
population sufficient to take care of the gas. If you could make a commercial 
proposition of coke your British Columbia coal would replace the oil?—A. I 
will cover that presently. 
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Q. What is the other side of the question; what is the coke worth?—A. I 
do not know, I think the demand and price would be small. In order to put it on 
a paying basis you have to have the market for gas. Years ago a company had. 
coking ovens at Union Bay, and they sold coke to a smelter, but a mine was 
opened nearer where they could get coal cheaper, and the coke oven had to be 
closed down because no market was available. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. Is your coal not suitable for domestic purposes?—A. Yes. I might say 
in connection with this coke company that their only outlet was a smelter, and 
they got this mine opened near their plant. 

Q. What is the need for coke; that is not going to help you to sell coal for 
steam purposes?—A. No. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Do you say that the cost of the coal at the mines is $6.75?—A. $6.70, 
the retail price in big lots. 

Q. That is retail?—A. No, the wholesale price at the mine-head in carload 
lots. 

By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. $6.70?—A. $6.70 at the pit-heads. I just mention that in order to give 
you an idea of the cost. In large quantities you can produce it cheaper. The 
Dominion Government put a duty of one half a cent a gallon on fuel oil, but 
that was not sufficient to achieve the object. There are about 35 gallons to a 
barrel, and it did not assist very much. The Provincial Government got dis- 
turbed over the situation and put on a duty of half a cent a gallon. They can- 
not put on an import duty, and they got around it by calling it a tax. One of 
the big companies took it to court and pleaded that it was ultra vires and the 
Supreme Court Judge, before whom it was tried, agreed with them. The case 
is now being appealed, and I am not in a position to say whether it will be 
allowed. . British Columbia got away with a duty on logs by calling it a tax 
instead of an export duty. They are going to fight this out. I fear they will not 
be successful and we will have to fall back on the Dominion. 

We want increased duty on the fuel oil in order that the coal mines can 
compete. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. You mean an increase? How much of an increase?—A. As much as we 
can get. 

Q. What do you think?—A. To be really effective, it would need to be two 
cents. 

Q. Two cents a gallon on crude oil?—A. Yes. 

Q. And two cents over what you have?—A. We would accept two cents of 
a total. <A half cent would have no effect. 

Q. Is that $6.70 for bituminous coal?—A. Bituminous steam coal, yes. 

Q. It costs $6.70 to produce it?—A. I do not say that is cost but it is the 
wholesale price for carload lots. 

J have run up against opposition from two sources, one is from the two rail- 
road companies and the steamship companies, and also from the manufacturers. 
They use it for fuel and it is becoming more and more generally used for heating 
purposes in Vancouver, and these companies depend on the States to get their 
supply of oil. 

Our position is, and we happen to be in rather a unique one; we can take 
either side of the fence. We say, “If you will not give us protection because of 
the manufacturers, we will take free trade which will do almost as well.” It 
would meet the situation in this way: The coal tariff in the States is the only 
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one in the States that is really reciprocal, and it does not depend on anybody 
or any party. It is written into the American tariff. The duty on our coal 
going into the States automatically becomes the same as what we charge them 
on any class of their coal coming into Canada. The duty now is 50 cents a 
ton on bituminous coal. If that was done away with altogether, free trade in 
coal, it would immediately allow us to get a much bigger share of the Western 
American market for household purposes than we have now, and that would 
mean we would get in the San Francisco market where we used to enjoy a very 
large trade. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You once had that market?—A. We once had it. Here is an illustration 
of how the trade there has been dropping. It has dropped down in the last four 
or five years, the export of coal into the States by Vancouver Island coal mines, 
from 300,000 odd tons to 150,000 odd tons. That shows how it is dropping. 
Of course, 011 competition will probably operate there also. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. Where did that coal go to, San Francisco and Seattle?—A. Yes. 
Q. Principally those two points?—A. I presume principally to San Fran- 
cisco. They have a local mine in Seattle but it is of very poor quality. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. You are talking of a reduction on the national duty; of course it would 
have to apply to the whole dominion?—A. There is the trouble. I know that 
* would not be popular in the Maritime Provinces; I know what their feeling is 
there. There is an argument on the tariff, of course, both ways. I won’t go 
into that. The Maritime members know what the Maritime Provinces require. 
Cutting the tariff off coal would help us quite a lot, but the most important 
thing, the greater thing would be an increase, I think, on fuel oil. Now, that 
is so much for that. 

There are just two other mining grievances I want to touch on. One is 
the situation as regards lignite. Some years ago the Government, in looking 
for some means to allow Alberta lignite coal to go into the United States, 
took off the duty on lignite coal coming into Canada. There was none coming 
in so it did not make very much difference and it was supposed that it would 
encourage the export of Alberta lignite. I think the result was it did not to 
the extent expected for some reason, but it was supposed to encourage our 
lignite coal going into the States. The difference between lignite and bituminous 
is not hard and fast. You cannot say, “That is lignite. and that is bituminous.” 
It is according to how it is graded; it is a matter of argument on the analysis 
as to how it is divided. You may remember, when Dr. Camsell was giving his 
evidence, I tried to pin him down, and I asked him what was lignite and he said, 
“Coal containing about 10 per cent moisture,” and I said I hoped he would 
remember that, for this reason; when the authorities—and I do not think Dr. 
Camsell was responsible—but some Customs authorities, I think it was, came 
to define what constituted lignite, as they had to do, they said, ‘““Well now, what 
will we put it at, eleven, eight, seven or what?” and they finally said, “Let us 
put it at six per cent”; anything over six per cent moisture then comes in as 
lignite. There is where I figure the mistake was made. The result was that a 
trade suddenly developed from an utterly unforseen source, from Bellingham, 
which is in the State of Washington, adjoining British Columbia into Vancouver. 
This coal was not really a lignite, it was sub-bituminous, but it came very 
close to the analysis; they just skinned it in over the six per cent. Now, here, I 
do not blame the Mines Department at all because here is what a bulletin issued 
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at Washington, D.C., said about this coal. Here are three different analyses and 
they show the moisture running from 4.70 down to 4.26 per cent. Here is the 
definition and the analyses of that Bellingham coal which is now coming in in 
large quantities inte Vancouver as lignite, which it is not. Here is the honest 
definition: “It is often referred to as lignite but more properly it should be 
classed as a low-grade bituminous coal,” and that is exactly what it is. It is 
coming in as lignite when it should not be coming in because it is not lignite, 
it is bituminous coal. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. How does it come in under that definition of lignite if the moisture 
must be six and over?—A. Our regulations require it to be six, and Washington 
gives three samples where it went a little over four. By some mysterious 
process—not Customs manipulation—it always comes 6.1. 

Q. You mean it comes up there— -—A. Yes, I have had it tested again and 
again; 6.1, 6.2, 6.3, but it always just managed to get over the definition which 


lets it come in free of duty. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. How much of it comes in in a year?—A. There were 25,000 tons came in 


last year. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Who does the testing at the border?—A. Oh, the Customs people, and 
they do it thoroughly. 

Q. It is not a question of manipulation or false return?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Or false analysis?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. How then is it that our analysis shows over six per cent whereas the 
United States shows a little over four?—A. I think the integrity of our Customs 
people is beyond question. I went to them and they explained their methods, 
and I think they were all right. They went down unexpectedly and grabbed 
some of the coal and tested it. I can only suppose they have discovered some 
seam’ or mine that has a little better quality than what the United States based 
their analysis on. And there is another feature about this. It is not only boot- 
legged in as lignite when it is not lignite, but it is sold as our British Columbia 
coal and it damages the reputation of our coal. You go to Vancouver and you 
will never see Washington lignite coal advertised or Washington coal; it is sold 
as our Vancouver Island coal. Some of it is mixed with our coal and some of 
it is sold to somebody that does not know anything about our coal, but it is 
sold and it damages our reputation. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. Is that being done by British Columbia dealers?—A. Oh, undoubtedly. 
A dealer will do a great deal. I went down unexpectedly and talked to some of 
the men that were shovelling the coal and I found out these facts. What we want 
in that case is to raise the percentage of moisture from six to eight per cent. 
Now I do not know whether there will be any opposition from Alberta in this, 
if we raise the content of moisture from six to eight per cent. Now, here is a 
report prepared by the Mines Department. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Why do you go below ten per cent?—A. Opposition from the Alberta 
people. They say, “ We cannot get our lignite coal into the States.” Here is 
a report from Dr. Camsell’s department, and it says if you change it to seven per 
cent it will cut out ten per cent of the coal from Alberta that now goes into the 
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States. Ten per cent is not very big, and I think when it means aid to British 
Columbia it might be considered. I base it on the pure ground that it is not 
lignite according to the American statement, it is sub-bituminous coal. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Before you leave that point, in making any change in the definition of 
lignite or the description of what is lignite, the United States would have to 
be a party to that, would not they?—A. No. 

Q. Do you mean to tell me that Canada can simply say, “ We are going to 
let your lignite in with over a certain amount of moisture free ’’?—A. Yes. 

Q. That automatically goes through?—A. Yes. I am told by the officials 
of the department there is no objection at all technically, if you raise it to eight 
per cent. It would not be “ Whipping the devil around a stump.” They said 
it would be perfectly just and scientifically correct to put the definition on 
lignite at eight per cent. Dr. Camsell himself puts it at ten per cent. 


As to our fourth grievance, there is a proposition on foot now—and there is 
quite active lobbying going on— to allow the money furnished by this Govern- 
ment, or by us, to be spent in the Harbour of Vancouver to provide coal bunker 
facilities, to facilitate trade with these grain ships that come in. It appears 
to me that we have surely reached the limit of our endurance if we are going 
to be sacrificed in this way. We are sacrificed by the fuel oil, we are sacrificed 
by the lignite. We are sacrificed by the lack of duty on the fuel oil, by the 
duty on the bituminous coal, and by allowing lignite to come in. Now, once 
more, we are going to be asked to provide with our own money bunkers ‘that 
will complete the ruin, For this reason: these bunkers will be put up by Goy- 
ernment money and will be open to the world. A tramp steamer that carries 
grain, comes out, perhaps, around by China and Japan, or perhaps from the 
south, and gets a load of grain for the Old Country. In any case, it comes in 
ballast. Coal is mined in Japan by women and children, and they can take that 
coal on at the same cost, or at no greater cost than putting on ballast, possibly 
even cheaper. They will bring it over here, they will dump it into these bunk- 
ers—it is handier than going down and dumping ballast—and they will get a 
trifle for that and the coal will be purchased and landed there at a price that 
will make it utterly impossible for us to compete with that. Now, it will be 
said, “Well, this is an economic proposition that you are up against.’”’ It is not. 
We are not afraid of any economic proposition. If these bunkers were being 
put up by the Alberta people to facilitate Alberta coal and possibly Crow’s 
Nest coal getting into Vancouver; put up by the Alberta people, or even by 
their Government, or by the Crow’s Nest people, we have no kick, we can meet 
competition in that way. The difference would be that these bunkers would 
be private. The Crow’s Nest people and the Alberta people, being business 
people, would not allow these tramp steamers to come in and unbunker their 
coal at a low rate. The Government will not do that because Government 
bunkers must be open to the world. If it was done by private interests, we 
would not kick. We can meet fair competition of the Alberta or Crow’s 
Nest people in that way, but we do object to our own money being ‘used to 
stimulate trade that will surely ruin our mines. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. One question. It is just as important to us as it is to you. To-day, 
under Customs regulations, coal can be brought into Montreal, or brought into 
Vancouver, foreign coal, and come in as bunkers without paying any duty. Now, 
that is wrong in principle?—A. Yes. 


Q. And that affects you?—A. Yes. 
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Q. If that were rectified it would not make any difference, or very little 
difference in regard to the proposition that you refer to?—A. Yes, but that 1s 
another phase which would also hit us. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. Can you tell us about what coal costs in China or Japan?—A. I for- 
get now. I did have the figures. I know our Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine used to bring it over as ballast and use it on their own steamers and 
there was a big fuss made at the time and I got it stopped. It is mined by 
women and children, of course at a very low rate. 


By the Chuwrmans 

Q. What quality of coal is it?—A. I am not sure as to the quality. 

Mr. Cantiey: ‘The quality is all right. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I have seen coal from China shipped up the 
Asiatic Coast and it was very expensive. I think coal from British Columbia 
should have been able to compete with it, but that was China. 

The Wirness: Japan has large coal fields and it is readily accessible. I 
recall from correspondence in connection with our Government boats buying 
it they quoted a price, and it was very low. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. Just one other question about that before Mr. Neill leaves us. You 
speak of vessels bringing it over there in ballast, vessels coming from Japan 
or China on their way to pick up grain at Vancouver. You spoke of vessels 
coming from the South; no vessels come from the South with coal?—A. They 
might bring coal from Frisco in ballast. 

Q. How could they get coal in Frisco if you have movement of 300,000 
tons to Frisco?—A. We have to compete, but they have coal there. 

Q. How can they get coal, to bring it to your mines, when you in the mean- 
time can ship there as much as 300,000 tons in some years?—A. Well, that is 
to bring it as ballast. 

Q. It would cost too much if you have to ship your coal down to Frisco, 
how could they bring it back again as ballast; water ballast is much cheaper 
that that?—A. These tramp steamers seldom use water ballast, they would 
have to load gravel. 


Mr. McLean: Gravel would be cheaper. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. They would not be able to buy coal?—A. No, perhaps they could not. 
Perhaps I was wrong in that, but I know the coal interests say that the coal 
would come in. I tell you where they could bring it from, they would bring 
it from Virginia. 


By Mr. McLean, (Melfort): 


Q. All the way around through the Panama?—A. If they were coming 
through in ballast they can get it very cheap there in Virginia, as the evidence 
before this Committee will show. 

Mr. Cantiry: Before you leave that; to emphasize what the witness says. 
The export of grain from Vancouver is growing and it is going to grow more 
rapidly until the time is not very far distant, in my judgment, when about 
one-half of our Western grain will go out through the port of Vancouver, largely 
to Asiatic countries. Now, these boats coming back will undoubtedly bring 
coal from Japan, not all of them but a great many of them. The vessels that 
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come to Vancouver to receive a grain cargo, some of them will actually come 
out from Britain, because they are taking grain back to Britain, and they 
will bring out coal. There is no question about it, that is a very important 
point that he is raising. Now, the question of allowing bunker coal to come 
into this country without paying any duty is unfair’to the coal industry of this 
whole country, both east and west. 


‘Mr. McLean (Melfort): Just a moment, on «that; is there any other line 
of goods that is imported into this country and re-exported that does pay duty 
to Canada? 


The Witness: Brought in in bond, I suppose. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): There is a drawback of 99 per cent provided. 
The Witness: You can bring in other goods, like tobacco. 


’ Mr. Cantiry: But those other goods are not the products of Canada and 
we could not supply them anyway. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Some of them are. 


Mr. Cantiry: My point is, this is unfair to a Canadian industry that is 
struggling for its existence on the east and west coast of Canada. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): You would compel these boats to increase their 
bunker space so as to bring in enough coal for the return trip. You would not 
be helping yourself. 


The Wirness: We would not object to that. It is bringing it in as cargo 
and ballast. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 


Q. Bringing it in as cargo?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a different proposition; if it is bringing it in as cargo for local 
consumpton?—A. It is ballast. 

Q. But for bunker coal to take out again and have other vessels take out 
again, that is a different proposition. Supposing they put it on the dock and 
they themselves and other boats of the same line take it back? 


Mr. Cantey: If another vessel takes it, it should pay duty. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): You put it in a class by itself. 


Mr. Cantey: Many things are put in a class by themselves to do justice 
to the country. 


The Wirness: Just to sum up. We are suffering from competition from 
the fuel oil. We do not think we can get any relief by coking, on the ground 
of our remoteness, so to speak, from the gas using centres. We are suffering 
from a tariff which cuts us off from the United States. We are suffering from 
the importation of bituminous coal as lignite, and we are threatened with this 
bunkering trouble as well. Those are the facts; they cannot be disputed. We 
are two lone members from British Columbia and we run up against the 
weight, on the one hand, of 12 or perhaps 14 members from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick who won’t stand for a reduction of the duty on coal. On the 
other hand, we run up against the manufacturing interests, who are fully repre- 
sented in the House, who do not want a duty on fuel oil. All I can say is that 
we rest on the mercy of the Committee and hope that they will deal with some 
of these items in their report in such a way as to attempt to relieve such 
grievances as you can, and I refer particularly to the lignite coal and the bunker- 
ing, At any rate that can be done, and if you can see your way clear to make a 
recommendation on the other matters, I may say that we would be very much 


indebted. 
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By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Are there any improvements that could be made on the Island, say at 
Vancouver, that would tend to lower the price of your coal, in the way of loading 
facilities or bunkering facilities of any kind?—A. I have taken that up with 
the coal men and they claim they have got the most modern system that can be 
devised. I know in the bunkering of ships they have an over-head system and 
the cars come along and they dump right in the ship, a whole carload at once. 

Q. Nothing can be done along that line?—A. And goes down by gravity into 
the ship. A ship can be loaded in a very short time. They use an over-head 
railway where they haul cars, 35-ton cars, and then they are automatically 
emptied by gravity right down into the ship. 

Q. While you are on that. Does the coal degrade much in the handling in 
large volume?—A. No. I have had some experience with that because in the 
little town where we live, Port Alberni, I handled coal in a retail way. It breaks 
a little, but I do not think so much as the Nova Scotia coal, from what I have 
heard in evidence here. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. That would help it from a bunkering standpoint, if it did break down?— 
A. Not for steam purposes, bunkering. 

Q. For steam purposes. This report says that one of the defects of your 
gel es that the lumps were so large, it was difficult to fire?—A. Does it say 
that? l 

Mr. Cantiey: That is remarkable. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. Can you tell us the reason of the high cost at the mines, at the pit-mouth 
of that coal?—A. Deep mines and expensive working, not very deep seams, 
and a good deal of gas. I saw that they shut off a large section of a mine the 
other day entirely because they were having some phenomena in dust explosions 
and they could not explain why. 

Q. How deep would those seams be?—A. I do not know. The mines are 
deep but the seams are not very deep. 

Q. Four feet or so?—A. Something like that. 

Q. And how deep are the mines?—A. I forget now. J was down one of those 
mines and it seemed to me a long distance down. I would not say the depth 
because I would have to go on record; I do not want to make any absurd state- 
ments. But they are reckoned as deep mines. 

Q. You do not know whether they are under water?—A. In the case of 
Nanaimo District they run right out under the sea, and that increases the cost 
because you have got to put the men down here and they walk along to their 
work two or three miles and then haul the coal back, and the bracketing of 
pipes for the air all that distance; all that increases the cost. 

Q. Don’t they shoot their men to the back in cars and bring them back 
in the same way?—-A. Possibly, I do not know. I do not think they are electri- 
fied entirely, at any rate. I know in the Nanaimo district they have donkeys 
and mules and ponies. 

Q. Why do you use a lot of Welsh coal?—A. We do not. When the Niobe 
was there they used Comox coal. During the war one of the British Govern- 
ment representatives came to Port Alberni and he asked me, being the only 
coal dealer in the place, if I could supply coal and I said, “What coal do you 
want?” and he said, “Comox coal, and nothing else.” I said, “Why?” He said, 
“On account of the steaming value it is next to the Welsh coal, next to the best 
Welsh coal.” 
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~ By Mr. Gershaw: 

Q. Is that coal that comes in from China used for domestic purposes in 
the City of Vancouver?—A. There is not any coming in. We only fear that that 
will be the result of having these bunkering facilities. When the coal was 
brought in by the Government ships they used it themselves. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 


Q. One more question. There is a great market for coal down on the west 
coast of South America, do you ever go in there?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Chile and Peru?—A. I rather think there is a market opening up down 
there now. Perhaps Dr. Camsell could tell you about that. He said there was 
a market opening down in the South; was it Mexico or Peru? Have you any- 
thing, doctor? In the report of the Minister of Mines he said there was a 
market opening up, possibly in Mexico or Peru. 

Q. Chile and Peru have been large purchasers of British coal for very many 
years?—A. Possibly it was there. I know there was coal going down south 
somewhere. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. If you are through with your proposition pretty well, Mr. Neill, I would 
just like to ask you ‘a question. Are there any of the anthracite fields of British 
Columbia convenient to the shore, to the water, I mean?—A. No. Dr. Camsell 
would know better than I do, but I think the only anthracite in British Columbia 
was at Banff, and I understood him to say that was closed down. 

Mr. Camsett: The Ground Hog Field in Northern British Columbia is 
about 150 miles from the coast. 

The CuHarrMAN: Are they operating, doctor? 

Mr. CamMseLtt: No. : 

Mr. Armstrone: Is that the one owned by Mr. Scott? 

Mr. CAMSELL: Yes. 

Mr. Armstrone: That is the field I have reference to. Mr. Scott has been 
interested in it for a number of vears. It is a very extensive field and the best 
of anthracite. What I was wondering was whether it would be worth while to 
work that field. Mr. Camsell, I think you know, that is a most excellent 
quality? 

Mr. Camsetu: It is preity good. 

Mr. Armstrone: There is an inthracite field within 160 miles of the Pacific 
Coast, and a very extensive field, is it not? 

Mr. CAMsELL: It is a large field, yes. 

Mr. Armsrrone: And it is of excellent quality? 

Mr. CaMSELL: The quality is pretty good. 

Mr. Armstrone: The company that owns a considerable portion of this 
field are anxious to get in touch with a market. They are willing, I believe, 
to build a road right to the coast. Would it be possible for that coal to be 
carried to the Coast, loaded on to boats and brought around to, say, Montreal, 
and Quebec. Have you any idea at what price it could be landed there? 

The Witness: JI cannot answer that question as regards Ground Hog. I 
took up that question, as regards our mines, and I put the best price, we will 
say, at $5 for shipping large quantities. I think the ordinary wholesale price 
is about $6.70. I approached the Canadian Government Merchant Marine and 
they said the lowest they could do it for was $5 a ton, and that would land it 
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at Montreal at $10 a ton. They could not bring it to Toronto as their boats 
could not go up. I ascertained that coal could be brought in from Nova Scotia 
for 80 cents a ton during the summer months, and we could not compete. 


Mr. Cantiey: Mr. Armstrong is referring to anthracite. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. I am not dealing with bituminous coal, I am now speaking of anthracite; 
you have no information?—A. No. 

Mr. Cantiey: That means opening up another mine. 

Mr. Armstrone: That is true. These men are willing to open up the 
mine, willing to build a road to the Coast. 

Mr. Bury: There is the trouble; I think it would be foolish to open up 
another. 

The Witness: Dr. Camsell, where would the Ground Hog mine strike 
the water? 

Mr. Camsetu: They would either come down to strike the Grand Trunk 
Pacific at Hazelton or else into the mouth of the Naas river. 

Mr. Armstrone: That is not the mine Mr. Scott is interested in, it is not 
called Ground Hog mine. 

Mr. Camseitu: That is Ground Hog region. 

The CHAIRMAN: How large an area is there at the Ground Hog Mines, 
Dr. Camsell? 

Mr. Camseuu: I could not tell you offhand. That is part of the material 
I am getting together for you. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. What is the cost of freight on your coal from Vancouver to San 
Francisco?—-A. I do not know. 

Q. Well you ought to join us on the question of proposing a duty on 
imported bunker coal?—A. Yes. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. to resume at 3.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 3 o’clock P.M., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, 
presiding. 


The CuatrMan: Will our visitors (the Provincial Premiers) take chairs 
here at the table. We will be glad to have you right here with us. 

The Committee will now come to order. 

Gentlemen, I wish to thank our visiting Premiers for coming to this Com- 
mittee. We realize that we have a serious problem in this fuel situation, but 
we consider that it is not insolvable. We feel that this problem will best be 
settled by the co-operation of the different provinces. The members of this 
Committee suggested that during your stay in Ottawa, we should take advantage 
of your presence here to hold this conference. We will be glad to receive any 
suggestions, or the outlines of any policy, which will assist us in solving this 
fuel problem. It is a problem which has interested this Government, one that 
has been investigated during the last two or three sessions of Parliament, and 
we feel now that we have reached a stage where we can solve it with the assist- 
ance of the provinces. 
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I will now ask Premier Baxter to give us any outline or suggestions that he 
may have that will help us in our work. 


Hon. J. B. M. Baxrer (Premier of New Brunswick): Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much obliged to the Committee for their kindness in sitting this afternoon, 
and for their invitation for us to be here. 

The Conference of Provincial Premiers which has been sitting the last few 
days has prepared a resolution on this question of coal. I have not got it with 
me, but it will be submitted to you in due time, as being the formal expression, 
the united views of the Conference. Hon. Mr. Rhodes, of Nova Scotia, will be 
here later, and I expect he will be here shortly; I know he wishes to make an 
arrangement for some special technical experts to place the views of Nova Scotia 
before this Committee, at a later date. 

If I may be pardoned for trespassing on your time, it will not be very long, 
I want to put forward the proposition in regard to the coal mines of New 
Brunswick. 

In the first place, I may say that so far as this question of coal production 
and utilization is concerned while there is no coal in Prince Edward Island, 
and while there is only some coal in New Brunswick in comparison with the 
great deal of coal in Nova Scotia, yet the Maritime provinces take precisely 
the same attitude with regard to these coal deposits. We trust that a way 
can be found by which the coal of the Maritimes may reach further into 
Canada in order to meet the competition of their home market. This will be 
accomplished, largely, by some such policy as this: that a good deal of the 
difficulty which undoubtedly exists in the Maritime provinces can be alleviated, 
if not wholly remedied, as we have the natural product that the rest of Canada 
requires. The question is simply one of getting our natural material to the 
people who want to use it. 

I have some suggestions with regard to the situation in New Brunswick, 
and others who are here will deal with Nova Scotia. 

Now, with regard to both New Brunswick and Nova Scotia coal, owing to 
what I may call prejudice against the use of soft coal in the urban centres of 
Eastern Canada, and the great preference for anthracite coal, there is perhaps, 
first, difficulty in convincing people that they ought to use this coal from the 
Maritime provinces. But by the adoption of the process of turning coal into 
coke, the people can get a better—I may even say cleaner—fuel, than anthracite 
coal; a fuel that will be entirely produced within the Dominion of Canada, 
which is perhaps one of the most important aspects of the question. 

Now, this conversion of coal into coke cannot, of course, take place at the 
mine in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, because in that process gas will be 
produced, and that gas can only be usefully produced in Canada where it can 
be consumed. There are other by-products of coal derived in the process of 
coal into coke, and those might be handled anywhere, but the gas must be manu- 
factured in some urban centre where it can be used. 

Now, the problem is twofold; first, getting sufficient assistance to enable 
some concern, or concerns, who would construct coke ovens at important centres 
in Eastern Canada. In the second place, the problem of getting the raw material 
to those centres. One is simply a question of giving assistance to an industry 
which, I presume, will only require being assisted until it is demonstrated to the 
people that the fuel produced by it is at least equivalent to any other fuel they 
can obtain. 

The problem of transportation is one of the serious factors. You have a 
similar condition in the attempt to use Alberta coal in some Eastern ‘centres. 
The Eastern Provinces are entirely in sympathy with that attempt. Relatively 
speaking, the Alberta problem is a greater one than the Maritime problem, 
because it involves greater distance. 
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The problem which confronts New Brunswick is, in part, the problem of 
Nova Scotia. The coal fields of Nova Scotia are on the coast, and you can use 
water freight for a great deal of the year, at all events. In New Brunswick, our 
coal fields are situated just about the centre of the Province, and are connected 
with both the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacifie Railway 
system, but those fields must be exploited by means of the railways; there is 
no other means. oF 

Parliament has thought it wise, and I think the people of the Maritime 
provinces entirely agree with the action of Parliament, to place a duty upon 
slack coal, to prevent the exploitation of our Maritime market by American 
slack coal operators; and also to help the invasion of Ontario. That duty has 
been helpful; it probably would be more helpful if it were larger. I will not 
discuss that phase of it now. Suffice it to say, there is a large area in Ontario, 
which can not possibly get coal at present from the Maritimes; they must use 
soft coal. Therefore, they contribute to the national exchequer by the payment 
of duty. That is a burden placed upon one central province at least. 

If they will take the fund that is so produced, and use that fund to lessen 
the cost of transportation from the Maritime provinces to Ontario points, they 
will be making, I think, a very practical use of the duty which has been imposed, 
because they are thereby keeping the Canadian market for the Canadian pro- 
ducer, and upbuilding a basic Canadian industry. 

I want to say just one word or two in illustration of rates. Some years 
ago, an attempt was made—the experiment did not last very long—to use 
New Brunswick coal. I think it is used in this building at the present time. 
The Dominion Government gave an allowance of one-fifth of one cent per ton 
per mile to meet the cost of transportation; limiting that to 250 miles, so that 
the greatest amount paid would be 50 cents per ton—it could not exceed that 
and it might be less. 

At the present time, the rate from Minto to Quebec, a distance of 406 
miles, via C.N.R. is $2.55 per ton. 

To Sherbrooke, on the C.P.R., 386 miles, the rate is $2.75. 

To Montreal, via C.P.R., 492 miles, the rate is the same, $2.75. 

To Ottawa, via C.P.R., a distance of 603 miles, the rate is $3.25. 

I am told that the reduction of 50 cents in these rates per ton, would 
enable the Minto mines to effectively compete in the shipment of coal to 
Montreal and Ottawa, with imported American coal. 

Is it worth doing, gentlemen? Is it a large amount to ask? 

I need not say to the Committee that there has been a great deal of 
discussion about the $7 rate for Alberta coal. We are not, in any way, com- 
plaining about that. I only want to show you what that means, when translated 
into terms of handling Minto coal. If we had to take Alberta coal from 
Edmonton to Toronto, a distance of 2,053 miles, it would make a rate of .341 
cents per ton mile. If we had the same rate applied to Quebec, as I spoke 
of before, instead of $2.55, it would be $1.38. To Sherbrooke, instead of $2.75, 
it would be $1.32. To Montreal, instead of. $2.75, it would be $1.68. To 
Ottawa, instead of $3.25, it would be $2.06. Therefore, when we suggest a 
reduction limited to, we will say, 250 or possibly 300 miles, and one-fifth of 
one cent per ton, and ask the country to bear that part of the cost of trans- 
portation, we are asking less than the amount necessary to bring Alberta coal 
to Toronto. 

Mr. Armstrone: At the $7 rate, you mean? 


Hon. Mr. Baxter: Yes. We are asking for very much less than that; and 
we do ask for consideration for our coal field; not to the exclusion of any one 
else, but simply to assist in the development of a very useful and profitable 
industry in New Brunswick. 
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The condition at Minto, to-day, is not at all satisfactory; the local freight 
rates are high. I do not wish to say too much about the aspect of competition 
of Nova Scotia coal; we do not want to look at it in that way. Nova Scotia 
coal can, by sea, reach points in New Brunswick and undersell Minto coal. We 
can not complain of that. We do not want anything to be done to prevent 
Nova Scotia selling more coal; but what we do want is, if you can work it 
out, to give New Brunswick also the opportunity to sell more coal. 

It seems to me there is enough market in Canada, and that it is worth 
while, as Premier Ferguson said to-day, for a portion of Canada to stand some 
special disadvantage, perhaps, in order that all Canada might share in the 
common advantage, to constitute a federation bound together by commercial 
as well as political ties. 

I thank you for your hearing. 

The CHatrRMAN: You have no objection to answering questions? 

Hon. Mr. Baxter: So far as my knowledge will extend. 


The Cuarrman: Would a larger production of your mines in the Maritime 
provinces tend to reduce the price of production? 


Hon. Mr. Baxter: I would suppose so, but I think you had better take 
that from experts who will be here later on. I do not like to speak of something 
with which I am not sufficiently familiar. I know it would with regard to the 
Minto mine, but as to the Nova Scotia fields I am not able to say. 


Mr. Armstronc: We have had representatives from the C.P.R. and C.N.R. 
giving us information as to the actual use of coal by their roads, from eastern 
mines. Can you give us an estimate of what they are using from your mine? 


Hon. Mr. Baxter: I can not. I can tell you something; I asked for a 
memorandum, and something has been given to me. I know, from the Minto 
field, the Canadian Pacific Railway has contracts to take 100,000 tons of screened 
Minto coal. I have repeatedly taken up the matter of supplying coal to the 
railways, and I have been referred quite often to Mr. Britt, their Fuel Expert, 
and he insists that they get a greater per mile value by taking Pennsylvania 
coal, which travels via water-borne transportation to the foreign road, and then 
to their own road. I have to accept Mr. Britt’s statement. I can not get inside 
of it. : 

There is also the point made that they would have to alter the grate bars,— 
IT can not explain that very accurately,—in order to burn Minto coal. I am 
told by the C.N.R. people that the Minto coal is better for use on fast passenger 
service than freight, where engines may have to stand for a while. At all events, 
it has been sufficiently demonstrated that Minto coal can be used in railway 
service, and for any purpose; it is a question of adaptation. 

Now, there is something wrong in the general policy, when it is possible for 
the C.P.R., or anyone else to import foreign coal and beat our own coal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you made an examination into the costs of both?—A. I have not. 
Q. That is the price at which the Canadian Pacific received it?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Have you any committee, or body, in New Brunswick whose business it 
“is to consider this carefully, to go into this with a view of submitting some 
plan to the Federal Government?--A. The only body is the government. of 
New Brunswick. 

Q. You have no Fuel Committee or special committee?—A. No, the Prov- 
‘ince of New Brunswick itself is the only body. There are no organizations of 
“that character. I will tell you one angle from which the government views it: 
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It is only a few months since the mine-owners came to us and asked us for a 
reduction in the royalty, and we only charge a royalty of ten cents a ton where 
the royalty of Nova Seotia is very much in excess. 

Q. The province, knowing the local situation, being able to get more cheaply 
all information about freight rates and possible routes, the different factors 
that keep coal high in price; the province, being better able to get at these facts 
in respect to its own coal field, would be in a better position to make up a 
report and make a very extensive brief covering its own case, and make satis- 
factory comments and suggestions as to how the fuel problem from its stand- 
point and in respect of its coal mines could best be made?—A. I do not know 
about that. The mine-owners are very anxious to dispose of their product and 
can give you the facts with much less difficulty, and without the intervention of 
the provincial authorities. They know exactly what their freights are. You 
can get that from the railways or the mine-owners. All we can do is ask that, 
and you can ask and get their costs. 

@. I thought the province might investigate the rate on the spot; for 
instance, this Committee here have only a very limited time, as we rise when 
the House prorogues and we are trying to deal with this big question. Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia are in a better position 
and have the time to investigate these matters. We are not in as good a 
position to do this exhaustive work as the provinces.—A. You will have further 
information in a day or two. You will have evidence irom Nova Scotia that 
will be given by experts. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. I would suggest that Mr. Neill tell our outside friends what action has 
been taken by the Province of Alberta, and what is in the mind of the public 
in regard to the use of their coal and what they have done towards adding to 
the information which is already in the hands of the Government.—A. I would 
like to suggest as far as getting information from New Brunswick is concerned, 
that the Committee might ask Sir Thomas Tate to come. He is interested in one 
mine and could give you information as to costs and railway freight rates; and it 
would only be a matter of the train bringing him here from Montreal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Mr. Baxter, would you be good enough to inform the Committee of the 
amount of coal the Canadian Pacific Railway is purchasing from the mines in 
New Brunswick?—A. I will be able to get that. 

Q. And do you think they could show whether they would be able to pur- 
chase coal at prices that would compete with American coal?—A. I cannot get 
that for you unless they will tell me. 

Q. Have you any suggestions regarding the anti-dumping law to stop the 
bargain and sale taxes of the coal exporters in the United States?7—A. You are 
putting a question to a man who believes in a protective tariff. 

Q. I am afraid we are all gradually becoming protectionists on this Com- 
mittee. That is an important question, have you any suggestions?—A. There 
is no other way. They are using the tariff weapon and they are using it against 
us ruthlessly. There is scarcely a cask of lime being manufactured in New 
Brunswick, comparatively speaking, that is, compared with what was manu- 
factured thirty or forty years ago because of the tariff wall our neighbours 
use against the Canadian lime manufacturer. The dime is now being manufac- 
tured at Portland, Maine, instead of in New Brunswick. If we want our coal 
used we have to apply the same remedy. 

Q. What suggestions have you to offer regarding revising the scope of the 
Dominion Fuel Board, giving this Fuel Board a national view-point instead of 
provincial, as at present?—A. I have not had my attention directed to the sub- 
ject and have no suggestions to offer. 
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By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Your coal is bituminous coal and therefore would be available for 
domestic purposes or could be coked?—A. You could burn Minto coai; it is 
a perfectly good burning coal for boiler use, but for a community that has 
been accustomed to anthracite coal you had better give them coke than attempt 
to get them to burn a gaseous coal under conditions perhaps not suited. 

Q. You suggest a fifty cent duty on American coal coming in; that is 
practically ear-marking that and applying it as a kind of subsidy or aid to- 
wards the Maritime freight rates. Would the effect of that be such in so far 
as it was effectual to put the Maritime coal on the market and oust the 
American coal, you would be getting a subsidy? Would the effect not be that 
you would be getting a subsidy and would be ousting the American coal from 
the particular area?—A. There would be no subsidy to the owners. 

Q. I am not talking about a subsidy to the mine-owners.—A. You mean 


a fund out of which the subsidy is paid? 
Q. Yes?—A.’ Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Mr. Baxter, you said if the reduction in rates on the railways would 
amount to fifty cents a ton you would be able to compete in the city of Mont- 
real. Might I ask what efforts you have put forth to secure that rate on the 
railways, if any?—A. I do not know what the mine-owners have done. I 
assume they have done all that is possible. I got my information from them. 
I asked them what concession would be necessary to enable them to compete 


and they assured me they would compete with that assistance. 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. Are the Minto collieries on the Canadian Pacific line?—A. On both 


lines; some mines respond to one and some to the other. 
Q. I understood you to say that the C.P.R. were not buying any coal from 


the Minto collieries—A. They are buying some. 

Q. How much?—A. I do not know how much; I have not got the figures. 

Q. What are the facts in regard to the Canadian National?—A. The Cana- 
dian National line has an exclusive contract; they use partly Nova Scotia and 
partly Minto. 

Q. They are not importing any coal into the Maritimes?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know the ouput per man of the Minto mine?—A. No, I know 
none of those details. 

Q. Or the cost?—A. All I know is that it has cost the province of New 
Brunswick somewhere between $2,000 and $5,000. As you are aware the men 
were complaining of conditions and wages and we had to appoint a commission 
to investigate and I have no doubt the commission obtained valuable information 
of that character. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. You could produce much larger quantities of coal?—A. Undoubtedly. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Would the Maritime people be willing to pay an extra fifty cents to 
cover the duty on their own coal?—A. They probably would have to, because the 
whole history of the thing is, the nearer the pit-mouth you get to the more you 
pay. I know we pay more in St. John for Nova Scotia coal than from remote 
points. 

Q. I am afraid we would have quite a holler from Ontario.—A. I do not 
think so. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any possibility of reducing the cost of production?—A. T can- 
not say; I would not think so. You cannot grind labour down much more than 
it is ground down now. 

Q. Is the production of coal in the Maritime provinces increasing? Has 
there not been a considerable increase?—A. There has been a decrease in the 
Minto field. I cannot give actual statistics, 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. How many men are there employed there?—A. In Minto? 
Q. Yes?—A. I cannot say; several hundred. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. The evidence of the commission, Mr. Baxter, would give us that?—A. I 
presume it would. They had very liberal powers and had costs and everything. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The figures could be obtained in the report?—-A. I think so. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. There is no question, Mr. Baxter, that you, as Premier of the province, 
would be very glad to co-operate with any proposition that would help the 
industry in the east and in the west?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. There is no doubt you would be glad to co-operate with any proposition 
that would materially help to develop the coal industry in the eastern provinces 
as well as in the west?—A. Most certainly. Our viewpoint is this, that the fuel 
proposition is purely a Canadian one and it is just as wide as the Dominion of 
Canada and that assistance is needed both in the east and west in order to get 
the maximum of development. It is only a question of properly applying that 
assistance. 

The CHarrMan: But your province would be quite willing to co-operate 
with the Federal Government? 


Hon, Mr. Baxter: If you mean by that, would my province be willing to 
spend more money, I tell you we have not got it to spend; we are coming here 
to try and get more. We cannot pay our own bills at present. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, we have Mr. Douglas from Nova Scotia. We would 
like to hear any suggestions from Mr. Douglas. 

Hon. Mr. Doucras: I have no desire to make any extended remarks. Mr. 
Rhodes, the Premier, is sorry that he was unable to be present this afternoon. 
He asked me to come and give this message to your Committee; that we would be 
very glad to send up our Minister of Mines and Deputy Minister of Mines some- 
time next week, if it would be agreeable to your Committee, to give you such 
detailed information from the standpoint of Nova Scotia as you may require. 
You already have had Nova Scotia’s case in printed form, or at least the previous 
Fuel Commissions have had it and have given it consideration, I have no doubt, 
when they were preparing their findings. It is only right that you should have 
Nova Scotia’s case afresh before you. 

I may say that in the sessions that the Provincial Premiers have been hold- 
ing within the last few days, they have declared on three points. 

The first is: That the time is ripe when we should carry out, or endeavour to 
bring about a real national policy as far as fuel is concerned. “Canadian Coal 
for Canadian Consumption.” To do that there were two main proposals sug- 
gested. One was to change the character of the coal to coke in order that it 
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might take the place of the American anthracite in Central Ontario, and the 
other was in reference to the freight rates. 

My understanding of the freight rate question is not exactly as stated by 
Premier Baxter, but it is along somewhat similar lines. 

The subvention that has existed, as I apprehend it, is that there was a rebate. 
of one-fifth of a cent per ton mile on all coal shipped to points west of Riviére 
du Loup; it did not apply to any coal at any Eastern point but became effective 
to coal shipped west of Riviere du Loup. 


Hon. Mr. Fercuson: That is a matter of record; there cannot be any 
dispute about that. 


Hon. Mr. Doveuas: Yes. But from the Nova Scotia standpoint I may say 
that this subvention has worked out so well that 100,000 tons of Nova Scotia coal 
has gone into territories where Nova Scotia coal was not sent. From a Nova 
Scotia standpoint, however, the rate of 50 cents, which was the maximum that 
could be paid per ton on any coal shipped west by virtue of this subvention, we 
feel that we could market a very much larger quantity west of this point if the 
rate were made 75 cents to a dollar per ton. Furthermore, this subvention 
applies only to rail coal, coal shipped on the railways. It is felt in Nova Scotia 
if the same subvention was applied to coal transhipped from boats at Montreal 
to boats of a smaller tonnage, that then a great deal of coal might be shipped by 
way of water from Montreal up the lakes. 

In addition, this subvention does not apply to coal sold to the railways, and 
as a consequence the quantity of coal was not utilized by the railways west of 
this point that might have been. 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: I think you said at the Conference your total out- 
put was about six million tons normally; it has fallen off recently. What pro- 
portion of that goes to the railways? 

Hon. Mr. Deveias: This year about a million and a half tons of Nova 
Scotia coal will go to the railways. 

Hon. Mr. Ferguson: You get nothing in the way of assistance. How 
far does this subvention go; is it for coal carried anywhere or coal that is carried 
beyond the confines of your own province? 

Hon. Mr. Doveuas: Coal carried beyond Riviere du Loup on the railway. 
Riviére du Loup is the point where it begins to apply. We state it should 
apply to railway coal equally with the other coal, and we further state that it 
should apply to coal transhipped into boats west of that point, say, at Montreal, 
so that when it is put in smaller boats it would apply to them. 

Mr. Bury: You are not claiming extension to points east of Riviére du 
Loup? 

Hon. Mr..Dovucias: No, not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: The moment the competition from American coal ceases? 


Hon. Mr. Dovetss: Yes. We get into the competitive field west of 
Riviére du Loup. 

The CHAIRMAN: How far have you been able to ship your coal west, Mr. 
Douglas, with the subvention from the Government, west of Montreal? 


Hon. Mr. Doveras: JI cannot give you the point, but on the line up to 
Northern Ontario we have gone a certain mileage farther than we ever did 
before. There is a certain pomt when it comes into immediate competition 
with the American coal, and there it stops. 

Hon. Mr. Fereuson: I think in the central portions they have got about 
150 miles, say, into Ontario from Montreal, and in the northern portions they 
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Hon. Mr. Doveras: It just moves the competitive point with the American 
coal so much farther west; for every cent of subvention it moves a point farther 
west. 

Mr. ArMsrroneG: This morning we had Mr. Cuttle of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines before the Committee and he gave us to understand that he would 
be‘willing to quote a rate from Montreal to Toronto and Hamilton, for instance, 
of 70 cents per ton, if I remember rightly. This did not include unloading at 
Montreal from the large boats that come from your province, nor of the unload- 
ing at Toronto or Hamilton. Would that rate assist materially in delivering 
coal to these two cities? 

Hon. Mr. Doveuas: It certainly would; the question of the rate and the 
treatment and the conditions under which transfer is made. It works out this 
way; with the 12,000 or 14,000-ton boats that are used now in carrying coal from 
Nova Scotia to Montreal coal is being carried there at approximately 50 cents 
a ton. 

The Cuairman: Alongside at Montreal? 

Hon, Mr. Doveras: Alongside at Montreal. There have been lower rates 
than that and there have been higher. 

Mr. ArmstroNnG: Well, the actual charges, at that rate, would not exceed, 
say, $1.25 per ton, not including loading and unloading. Now, loading and 
unloading facilities that we have had placed before us, by men who have already 
appeared before the Committee, go to show that coal can be loaded for a very 
few cents a ton, say, five to eight cents a ton, while it can be unloaded at even 
less than that. What do you think of that proposition? Could you not operate 
within that price, I mean with that price and carry coal to Toronto and 
Hamilton? 

Hon. Mr. Frereuson: I gathered from Mr. Douglas that $6.55 was the price 
of your coal delivered in Montreal, was not it, for consumption purposes? 

Mr. Armstrone: The representative from the mines at Nova Scotia gave 
us to understand that he was willing to agree, if there was a large volume of coal 
delivered at Montreal, to deliver it there at $5 a ton. 

Hon. Mr. Frrouson: I was just taking the figures Mr. Douglas gave us 
at our Conference. 55 cents for transportation and $6 must be for the coal. 
Unless the coal can be produced in Nova Scotia at less than $5, for consumption 
in Ontario I see no future for it. , 

Mr. Armstrong: This man definitely stated he was willing to undertake 
a $5 per ton proposition if the volume was sufficient. 

Hon. Mr. Fereuson: That is mass production? 

Mr. Armstrone: Mass production. Then, take for instance, the grain 
poats that carry grain down to Montreal. They go back, or most of them go 
back light. Why cannot they carry coal to advantage? 

Hon. Mr. Fereuson: The point with me, Mr. Armstrong, it is not the 
transportation; that is not prohibitive in regard to Nova Scotia coal so far as 
Montreal is concerned; it is the cost of the coal itself. I do not think you can 
sell that in Ontario on that basis. 

The CHatrMAN: In competition with American coal. 

Hon. Mr. Frrauson: Yes. 

Mr. Armstrone: It is hardly fair to continue with that as a comparison, 
because we had the manager of the mines here before the Committee and he 
gave us to understand he was willing to make a $5 rate at Montreal for that 
coal if taken in volume. 

Hon. Mr. Dovcias: You must have misunderstood my statement, because 
Nova Scotia coal is running now about $3.50, cost of the coal at the pit-mouth 
or on board ship. 
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Hon. Mr. Fereuson: Then $6.55; $3.50 for the coal and 55 cents for trans- 
portation, where does the balance go? 

Mr. Cantiny: As a matter of fact the Canadian National Railways are 
having something like 650,000 tons of coal delivered on the St. Lawrence. The 
price of that coal delivered on the docks at Montreal and Quebec is $5.25. 
Now, coal has been brought up to Montreal from Cape Breton in pre-war days 
for 50 cents. It cannot be brought up to-day at that price because freights 
are practically doubled, the cost of everything that is embraced in freighting is 
practically doubled. I put some figures on paper and submitted them, if you 
remember, to the witness this forenoon, Mr. Cuttle. We practically agreed as 
to the costs. 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: In other words, you say, “We can give you coal at 
$5 on the St. Lawrence. It costs us a dollar to transport that.” That means 
four dollars for the coal. That agrees exactly with what they charged us in 
Alberta for coal, F.O.B. $4. 

The CuarrMan: That is the price quoted to you by the mines? 

Hon. Mr. Frereuson: That is what Ontario has been paying formerly-—— 
that has ‘been brought down from Alberta—$4 F.O.B. 

Mr. Cantiey: With the figures that Mr. Cuttle gave us as to possible 
transportation costs between Montreal and Toronto—we figured it out—the 
total freight from Cape Breton points to Toronto would be $1.75. Now, Mr. 
Wolvin suggested that to meet the C.P.R. he was willing to shade the price paid 
by the Canadian National, to some small extent, if they would buy. You 
remember the evidence? 

The CHAIRMAN: I remember the evidence. 

Mr. Cantiey: Mr. Britt said the Maritime Provinces coal was not worth 
within 25 per cent of American coal. 

Hon. Mr. Ferauson: Then to get down to this again, to put it in practical 
shape; $4 for production and $1.75 for transportation to Toronto, means you 
transport coal from Nova Scotia to Toronto at $5.75. If you can do that you 
can make the market, on those figures. 

Mr. Cantiey: There is nothing left for the collier. The cost of produc- 
tion is four dollars, and $1.75; there is nothing left for anybody except the 
transportation company and the buyer. 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: I am speaking of the West where we actually buy 
coal at four dollars, produced and laid on the trains. That takes care of your 
colliery and miner and everybody else. 

Mr. Cantitey: You have American coal produced at one-half what we 
can do it in the Maritime Provinces. 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: If we wish to get the trade away from the American 
coal fields we have to bridge that difference. 

The Cuatrman: And the price of coal could not be raised without affect- 
ing your industries? 

Hon. Mr. Ferauson: Absolutely. Of course the governing costs up there 
is the Hydro rates, that is a more or less levelling factor. 

Mr. ArmMstronG: Have you any suggestion to make, in regard to the revis- 
ing of the Fuel Board, making it more of a national character? 

Hon. Mr. Dovetas: No, I have not. 

Mr. Bury: Is there any report of the Conference; is there any report of 
the recommendations of the Conference obtainable? 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: Yes, it will be printed and distributed. 

Mr. Bury: I would be glad to get that. 
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Hon. Mr. Frerauson: It is only the conclusions that are to be in the report. 

Mr. Bury: The evidence is not reported? 

Hon. Mr. Ferauson: We did not take evidence the way you are taking it. 

The CHamrman: You are having the report printed and it will be dis- 
tributed? 

Mr. Bury: Do you know when that will be available, Mr. Ferguson? 


Hon. Mr. Fercuson: If it were of any value you could have it available 
any time. ; 
Hon. Mr. Baxter: It is only opinion. 


Mr. Armstronc: Have you any suggestions in regard to the Anti-Dump- 
ing Law, in regard to the exporters of United States coal? 


Hon. Mr. Dovucuas: I think that was very well covered by Mr. Baxter. 


The CHatreman: Mr. Ferguson, we would like to hear from you, what your 
experience has been in Ontario with the handling of Alberta coal. You have 
had several large shipments? 


Hon. Mr. Frercuson: I can tell you in a very few words. I think two 
years ago last fall—in the fall of 1924, if my recollection is mght—by arrange- 
ment with the Canadian National Railways, they brought down to us some 6,000 
or 8,000 tons of Alberta coal of a very good quality. We distributed that amongst 
80 odd points throughout the province, trying to diversify the use of it, so we 
would get a very general view of its utility. 


The CuHarrmMan: How far north, Mr. Ferguson, did you distribute that? 


Hon. Mr. Ferauson: We went up north as far as Timmins, and into that 
country. It was dropped off while being brought down. It gave a great deal 
of satisfaction. It was brought at the seven dollar rate, which enabled our 
people to buy it in competition with American coal. The factor, and the ash, 
and all that sort of thing, were very very satisfactory, as far as quality was 
concerned. We burned it in hotels, in lumber camps. and in private houses, 
and under a great variety of conditions. Since then, I think perhaps all told, 
on two or three occasions, there have been 50,000 tons more brought down. 


Mr. Bury: 75,000. 


Hon. Mr. Frereuson: I think 75,000 was provided for, but I don’t think 
it all came. 

Mr. Bury: Yes, it did. 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: Well, whatever it was, it was a reasonably substant- 
ial amount. This spring we distributed that over about 240 to 260 points—a 
very wide distribution. The verdict, generally speaking, was universally satis- 
factory. The condition under which it came was that the Alberta government 
should inspect and approve the quality, and it was shipped to the order of the 
provincial government in Ontario, and we took care of the freight and that sort 
of thing; in other words, the two governments acted as the agents. In that way, 
we were able to protect the people, by saying they should not buy from anybody 
excepting someone who was acting as a government agent. It gave a great deal 
of satisfaction. 

Then the problem came up of the transportation cost, and Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton took the position that they could not carry it at seven dollars. Two years 
ago, just about now, our government, feeling that the thing was vital to us, 
undertook an investigation of transportation costs—out-of-pocket costs. We 
retained an actuary and a couple of lawyers. They seemed to be a necessity, 
and you cannot get rid of them, someway— 


Mr. Bury: If you want the work well done. 
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Hon. Mr. Frercuson: If you want it well done. We wanted a rate expert, 
and realizing that it was difficult to get one in Canada who was not allied to one 
company or the other, we had to go to Chicago, and we secured a man who was 
very highly recommended; perhaps you may know him, Mr. Oliver. After going 
into the matter pretty carefully, they'made a report to us that out-of-pocket 
cost on coal transportation from Alberta to Ontario was approximately seven 
dollars—I think $7.04—to take care of the out-of-pocket cost under present con- 
ditions. Now, our view was this, as somebody has said here, that if you had quant- 
ity production, mass production, and the coal-fields of Alberta instead of producing 
1,000,000 or 2,000,000 tons per year, would produce 5,000,000 or 6,000,000, it 
would reduce the overhead in the cost of coal at the source of supply, and that 
would inure to the advantage of the consumer. If the railways had more of 
their rolling stock m use, and during seasonal periods when it was not actually 
being used, during the winter, that coal could be brought down here, they could 
afford to keep that rolling stock busy almost at overhead cost and altogether, 
from a seasonal standpoint, increased production and that a seasonal transporta- 
tion would combine to enable us to get that coal down here at a price which we 
could pay in Ontario, and make use of it. The quality is there; apparently the 
supply is there; apparently the whole difficulty is to get it down to the kitchen 
stoves. 

As a result of this organization and inquiry, we applied, as perhaps you 
know, to the Railway Commission, and there was a hearing some time in April 
last—I think the 15th or the 16th of April—the application being that they 
should furnish us with certain information which would enable us to carry 
further our inquiry, to be more accurate and certain of our position. An order 
was made that there should be production of this information. It twill take 
some time to get it ready; it will take a further period to investigate it and to 
make a reply, but I anticipate that the situation now is that perhaps this fall, 
by September or October, we will have a hearing before the Commission where 
the whole situation will be developed by counsel, after a careful inquiry. That 
is the position we are in, so far as our undertaking, and our dealing with the 
Alberta coal problems are concerned, up to the present moment. I would like 
to repeat that the coal is eminently satisfactory to us. 


The CHatRMAN: Was there any difficulty about shipping? Was it disin- 
tegrated by shipping? 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: No, the disintegration is very slight. If you get a 
good quality from close to the foothills, like the Saunders Creek coal, and the 
Drumheller coal, it is a very good quality, and will burn with great satisfaction, 
with aaminimum of clinkers and ash, and a very high standard of thermo quality. 
which makes it a very desirable coal. 

We buy in Ontario, I think, about three million tons of anthracite for 
domestic purposes, and about ten million or twelve million tons of other coals 
for other purposes. That is a huge amount of fuel. If there is any way that 
money can be retained in Canadian channels, it will be of tremendous value to 
the Dominion of Canada, because when we send it down to Pennsylvania, we 
do not get a blankety-blank cent of it back unless we go down after it. It is 
our idea to retain our own money in the Dominion, and we are exceedingly 
anxious in Ontario to trade with the east and west. May I say this—not by way 
of boasting—that perhaps the two central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, in 
contributions, pay eighty per cent, or eighty-five per cent of the cost of govern- 
ment, and any losses in freight rates which will be charged to the Consolidated 
Fund of the Dominion, will have to be repaid, from eighty to eighty-five per 
cent, by us. Our people of Ontario, for the sake of getting Dominion fuel, and 
the development of Dominion interests, would cheerfully bear our portion of that 
extra cost, whatever it would be. There would be no difficulty about that, so far 
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as our feeling or attitude is concerned. So far as the general working out of the 
problem is concerned, that is, to my mind, more or less of a technical problem, 
for the traffic men and the coal men to work out. 

The Cuairman: It all resolves itself into a question of transportation? 


Hon. Mr. Fercvuson: Yes. 

Mr. Bury: We have been considering the question here in the committee 
of water transportation to Ontario, to points like Toronto particularly, from the 
head of the lakes, and we had some evidence given on that to-day. Would the 
Ontario government be prepared, for instance, to set up coal unloading facilities 
in Toronto, provided it reduced itself to water transportation? 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: I do not think that question would ever come up. If 
you can develop the trade, the coal men in Toronto, with whom I have dicussed 
this, will provide the facilities. There will be no trouble at all, in unloading 
either at Fort William or Toronto. The question will never be raised as to 
who shall do it. 

The CHarRMAN: If the quantity of coal is provided, they will provide the 
facilities? 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: Yes. 

Mr. Armstrong: Is nine dollars per ton the best rate the railroad has offered 
you? 
Hon. Mr. Fercuson: Yes. I did not intend to discuss this, but we reached 
more or less of an impasse with the railways. They said we should pay nine 
dollars, and if there was any margin, they would pay us back. 

Mr. Cantiry: One second, before you leave that; my understanding is that 
you asked for a seven dollar rate, and finally the province of Alberta said “ If 
the rate exceeds seven dollars, by one dollar, we will pay the dollar,” and the 
province of Ontario said “If the rate exceeds eight dollars, and is up to nine 
dollars, we will pay the second dollar.” 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: That is the first I ever heard of that. 

Mr. Cantiey: Let me finish my story. I may not be correct, but that is 
the understanding I have. The outcome of it was that the Railway Depart- 
ment never submitted any cost sheets, showing that it cost them more than seven 
dollars to bring that coal down, and did not make any claim for any surplus 
guaranteed by both the Alberta and Ontario governments. I don’t think there 
is any doubt about the arrangement— 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: You say they did not make any claim? 

Mr. Cantiry: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Fereuson: I fancy you have not seen the correspondence. 

Mr. Cantiry: I was told they made no claim. 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: It was carried on with me directly. If I may, I 
would like to say a word about that. There is no dispute about it. It is a 
matter of record. 

Mr. Cantiry: We will be glad to have the facts, because that is the repre- 
sentation that was made to me. 

Hon. Mr. Frercuson: The railways were urging that we should pay more 
than seven dollars, and I had some correspondence with the Prime Minister Mr 
King, about it. My recollection of it is this; that some time in March. I eon 
him as a result of some overtures we had, saying that the province of Ontario 
and the province of Alberta—and this was after communicating with Mr 
Brownlee—were prepared each to bear one-third, if the Dominion Government 
would undertake to bear one-third of any excess in cost over seven dollars. 
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The CHairMAN: That is, the Dominion Government, the province of Ontario, 
and the province of Alberta? 


Hon. Mr. Frrevson: Yes. The reply that came was that the railways 
insisted upon a payment of nine dollars as a minimum charge, and if there was 
any excess in that above the actual cost, they would return the excess to us. 

The Cuarrman: The excess over nine dollars? 


Hon. Mr. Ferauson: Over seven dollars. If it only cost us seven dollars, 
they would send us back the two dollars. That was the position, which was 
taken; that is all of record in telegrams between the Prime Minister and myself. 
I am not sure whether or not Sir Henry Thornton was not in on it, but it is all 
a matter of record. We took the position, and the province of Alberta as well, 
that the provinces were not responsible for it, but we guaranteed it, because 
any more than the seven dollars would be paid in proportion, and that is my 
recollection of it at the moment. Of course, that is subject’ to verification, but 
my recollection is that the Prime Minister, Mr. King, approved of that arrange- 
ment by way of telegram, and then the railway said very emphatically and very 


definitely “No”; you can pay us the higher amount, and if it costs less, we will 
give it back to you. 


Mr. Cantiny: My reference is to the coal depreciating. Take for instance 
Cape Breton coal, distribute it as far west as Toronto. The Harbour dues in 
Montreal are seven and a half cents a ton, and we were told here by two 
witnesses what the harbour dues were in Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Frrcuson: I cannot give you any information as to what the 
harbour dues are in Toronto. That is entirely dealt with by the Harbour Com- 
mission. 


Mr. Cantury: The harbour dues are an important factor. 


Mr. Armstrone: Mr. Ferguson, taking that $9 rate, as definite from the 
railways, we had Mr. Vaughan here before us, and I asked him if the railways 
would take a ‘portion of that $9 rate, which would carry the coal from the 
Alberta mines to the head of the Lakes. That is $5.40 in round figures, in 
proportion to the mileage. He said they would. I am merely putting this 
to you as a propostion. Mr. Vaughan said they would accept that rate. We 
had to-day a Mr. Cuttle before us; he is at the head of the Transportation 
end of the Canada Steamship Lines. This gentleman said that if the province 
of Ontario would agree to accept 500,000 tons of Alberta coal, he would carry 
that coal from Port Arthur and Fort William and deliver it to any port on Lake 
Huron, or a Georgian Bay port, or at Point Edward, at the entrance to the 
waters of the River St. Clair, for fifty cents a ton. And in addition to that, he 
would carry the coal, for five cents more, down to say Wallaceburg and Windsor, 
and on to Lake Erie ports for about the same. And if the Welland Canal 
were deepened to the depth that it is supposed to be deepened, they would carry 
that Alberta coal to Hamilton and Toronto for a very few cents more. Now 
with a proposition like that, would you as Premier of the Province of Ontario, 
seriously consider a proposition to take 500,000 tons of Alberta coal? 

Hon. Mr. Frercuson: Mr. Armstrong, you would find the province of 
Alberta would be delighted to get orders from Ontario for 500,000 tons. They 
are the selling agents. 

The Cuatrman: But your figures did not include the cost of loading and 
unloading. 

Mr. Armstrone: ‘That figure of fifty cents did not include the cost of 
loading, but it did include the cost of unloading, because the transportation 
company said they would expend $800,000 in equipping their boats with self- 
unloaders that would unload a boat in a few hours. He said this morning that 
with proper loading facilities, a boat could be loaded at eight cents per ton. 
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I am in a position to place before the Committee to-morrow, sufficient evidence 
to show that it can ‘be loaded for less than half of that, with proper loading 
facilities. Now, with these conditions facing us, would you be prepared to 
seriously consider a proposition of that kind? 

Hon. Mr. Fereuson: We would be prepared and delighted to assist the 
province of Alberta in trying to introduce their coal into Ontario, and to dis- 
pose of it there, to the amount of half a million or a million tons of coal. But, 
we cannot do it unless the province of Alberta will undertake to produce coal 
of proper quality. 

Mr. Armstrone: Then we come to another question that I want to ask 
you. Mr. Vaughan of the C.N.R. gave evidence to this Committee the other 
day, to the effect that he does not allow a car of coal to come from any mire 
in the province of Alberta without its being mspected by the inspector appointed 
by the C.N.R. company. Would you, as Prime Minister of Ontario, consider 
the appointing of inspectors whose duties would be to be placed at the mines in 
the same way that the C.N.R. place their inspectors at the mines in Alberta to 
see that the coal is properly graded and inspected before it leaves the mine? 


Hon. Mr. Frereuson: I take it, Mr. Armstrong, that that would be a 
function of the province of Alberta. If they want to sell their coal, they should 
give a proper quality, bulk and grading and proper approval, and our under- 
standing with them when we went into it was that they should approve of 
every pound of coal that was shipped. It should be their mspection, and their 
certificate should be given. It would be a difficult proposition for the province 
of Ontario to send inspectors, who would have no authority whatever in the 
province of Alberta, to check up cars of coal. 

Mr. Armstrone: Iam taking into consideration the fact that the province 
of Alberta would co-operate in that inspection. 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: There is an old maxim of “Caveat emptor” that I 
would expect to see in operation. If I am going to buy coal I think I am in- 
terested in seeing the quality and the man who vends his stuff should be prepared 
to guarantee the quality of the article; otherwise, I could not buy it. 

Mr. ArMstronG: JI may say now, from the information I have received 
from reliable sources, that I think the best way for you to protect the people 
of Ontario, who would like to consume Alberta coal, would ‘be to obtain from 
the province of Alberta the right to place inspectors in those mines, in the same 
way that the C.N.R. are doing. 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: I suppose on that basis, we ought to have inspectors 
in the canneries of British Columbia, to see that we do not get bad salmon, 
and so forth. The province of Ontario could not go the length of protecting the 
individual purchaser on the basis of quality. We assume that our people have 
some judgment and ability to judge for themselves what coal they will buy. 

Mr. ArmstronG: That would protect the consumer as far as the quality 
is concerned. Then as far as the distribution is concerned? 

Hon. Mr. Fereuson: Do not you think that the reasonable thing would 
be to say to the Alberta Government; “You are vitally interested in this pro- 
duct; now, you must guarantee the quality of the product, if you are going to 
sell it to other people, and we will accept the inspection of Alberta, that you 
will give us nothing but what is good.” There was perhaps a little more than 
that and owing to the rush of things, I may not be perfectly exact, but generally 
speaking, that was the position. 

Mr. ArmstronG: We have asked Mr. Camsell to prepare a map showing 
the section of Alberta from which the very best quality of domestic coal can 
be obtained, and submit that to us at a later date. Would you care to investi- 
gate that end of it? 
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Hon. Mr. Fereuson: I would not only care to, but I would probably 
desire to go out there myself and pick up what information I could in a personal 
way. I discussed it with the mine operators, and the provincial Government two 
vears ago, to try and secure a guarantee of quality to the people of Ontario, 
and I would be glad of any information of that kind that would be of assistance, 
and that would be valuable assistance to us. 

Mr. ArMstronG: Have you any suggestion that you would make as to 
a National Fuel Board? 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: I do not know anything about that. I think we 
should have a national fuel policy, but how to operate it is a question of 
policy for the Government, and I am not here to advise the Government, and 
I do not suppose they would accept my advice. 

Mr. Armstronc: Well, I am going to ask you the same questions that 
I asked the other gentleman. Have you any suggestions along the line of 
making use of the anti-dumping law, or putting an end to the importation of 
coke from the United States? 

Hon. Mr. Frreuson: If I ever come to the Dominion House—I do not 
think I ever will—I will be glad to give the Government the benefit of my 
views on Dominion policy. 

Mr. Bury: As Colonel Cantley has left the room, reverting to the old 
arrangement with Alberta, it was that the C.N.R. would ship at a $7 freight 
rate, with a check-up by the province and the payment of anything in excess 
of $7: the payment of anything in the way of Speratmy costs over the $7, 
subject to that check-up. 

Hon. Mr. Ferauson: I do not think I understand your question. 

Mr. Bury: The original arrangement was that the railway company was 
to get $7 plus whatever it cost them over the $7, and that excess was to be 
determined by a check-up. 

Hon. Mr. Frerauson: I happened to make the arrangement myself with 
Sir Henry Thornton down here in the Chateau Laurier. The original arrange- 
ment was to pay a flat $7 to try out this, and he was as much interested as 
I was apparently in trying to develop a Canadian fuel policy. That was flat 
$7. There was never any question of excess over the $7 until this spring. 

Mr. Bury: Was there not to be a check-up of the operating costs by the 
province? : 

Hon. Mr. Fereuson: Yes, but that was with a view of some day going 
before the Railway Board, and making out a case for a lower freight rate on 
coal, and we were checking up the actual out-of-pocket costs of carrying coal. 
There were various factors to be considered; for instance, the returned empty 
ears, going back. There is a charge made the same as if they were hauled 
back as full cars. 

Mr. Bury: A hundred per cent, I think, they charge. 


Hon. Mr. Fercuson: In the national development of our coal reserves, 
we should be prepared, right to an absolute minimum to state the out-of-pocket 
expense. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Why was not that checked up? 


Hon. Mr. Ferguson: What happened was this, Mr. Garland. As I said 
a moment ago, we retained counsel and created an organization and we under- 
stood, rightly or wrongly that we were to have an opportunity of discussing 
with them the methods of keeping track of the costs of what was properly 
chargeable as the out-of-pocket expenses, eliminating certain charges, such as 
I have mentioned. Evidently, there was some misunderstanding about it, 
because when it came to the point that we wanted to check up, we understood 
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that they had agreed to keep track of their costs, and keep their books in 
accordance with certain principles we had laid down, but they declined to do 
it. That is the Canadian National Railways. Why, I do not know. 


Mr. FLtemmine: You said you made an investigation in respect of the cost 
of conveying Alberta coal, and had figured it at a little in excess of $7? 


Hon. Mr. Frreuson: Yes. 


Mr. Furemmrine: In reaching that conclusion did you take, or did your ex- 
perts, take into consideration all overhead charges, and, first, actual haulage 
costs? 

Hon. Mr. Frerauson: I cannot discuss the detail of that with you. After 
having the widest possible authority to make an enquiry, and to take into 
account any factor that they thought bore upon the problem, or influenced it 
in any way, they were to make a report, in which they said they had considered 
every conceivable phase of the situation, and it was their belief that the amount 
required was $7.06. That report is available, for what it is worth. 


Mr. Firemmine: That would be exceedingly valuable information, if we 
can get it. 
Hon. Mr. Fercuson: I have no doubt you can have the people here who 


made the investigation for us. I am not an expert and can not give you details 
of the report, but you can have Mr. Oliver here. 


Mr. GartaAnpD: Where is Mr. Oliver? 
Hon. Mr. Ferauson: He is a Chicago man. 


Mr. Gartanp: Did not he appear before the Board of Railway Commis- 
sloners, on your behalf? 


Hon. Mr. Frreuson: I do not know. 


Mr. GartaNnp: You know that counsel was retained to appear before the 
Board of Railway Commissioners? 


Hon. Mr. Frercuson: We had two counsel retained, and a traffic expert. 
Mr. Oliver was really the expert man. A record of the costs, etc., will be there. 


Mr. Garuanp: Mr. Oliver was there? 
Hon. Mr. Frereuson: Yes. 


Mr. Armstrong: Just one other word in regard to lake and rail. I know 
you are anxious to get away, and we appreciate, more than we can tell, your 
coming and all the rest of the gentlemen. This morning we had before us a 
representative of the Canada Steamship Company, who said he was willing to 
undertake to make a test case, or a test of several shipments. I put the proposi- 
tion to him that at Duluth there is, at the present time, an up-to-date dumping 
machine, standing idle, owing to a story which I am not at present able to 
divulge, and which is available, for use in unloading coal from the cars into 
the boat, and we could make several tests in that way, at different points on 
the lakes. You would approve of that and would be glad to assist, I am sure. 

Hon. Mr. Frerauson: Oh yes, I would be very glad indeed. I fancy one 
of the difficulties would perhaps be—I should not say this— 

The CuHairMAN: Yes, that is what we are here for. 

Hon. Mr. Fercuson: If you are going to have a very low rate for the carry- 
ing of coal into Fort William, then you will have pressure brought from Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan to get a reduction in the cost of hauling coal to those Proy- 
inces. 

Mr. Armstronc: I am merely telling you that the $5.40 rate will not, in 
any way, interfere. 
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Hon. Mr. Frerevson: If you can get us coal, any way, that will compete, 
so that people can buy coal in competition with American coal, all the Ontario 
purchasers of fuel will buy the Alberta or Nova Scotia coal. If you are able to 
do that, this Committee will have done the biggest thing for the country. 


Mr. Armstrona: I think these gentlemen are anxious to get away. 


The CuatrMANn: The Hon. Mr. Craig, the Attorney General of Manitoba, 
is here, and we would like to hear from him. 


Hon. R. W. Crate (Attorney General of Manitoba): Mr. Chairman, I did 
not come here to say anything, except to acknowledge the courtesy extended 
to the Conference by the Committee, and to say, as representing a consuming 
province, rather than a producing province, that anything that would accomplish 
the object of this Committee would meet with the utmost co-operation on the 
part of the Province of Manitoba. 

I do not think that this particular feature of the matter has come before 
the Committee already. If it has, I can only confirm it. In the Province of 
Manitoba, the mind of the consumer of coal has undergone a complete change 
in the last ten years, which has been brought about by the war, because before 
the war we were receiving practically no Alberta coal, and during the war we 
had to resort to soft coal. To-day, by virtue of the activity of the Government 
of Manitoba, principally, the situation has completely changed. I think that 
Alberta coal has almost altogether supplanted all the other coal supply im 
Manitoba. 

It is true that American anthracite coal is used to some extent, still. The 
Alberta Government undertook a very active campaign, both by education and 
actual demonstration in the City of Winnipeg. This demonstration was con- 
ducted by agents of the Government and it has completely removed all prejudice 
that existed, and actual experience has shown their effort to be completely 
justified, and their aim realized. 

I can only say, insofar as Manitoba is concerned, that as a consuming 
province, we will certainly do everything we can to insure, by whatever co- 
operation we can extend, the adoption of what has been called “National Fuel 
“Policy,” which would be to the benefit of the whole of Canada. 


Mr. Douglas has suggested that I read a statement prepared by the Con- 
ference in connection with this. (Reads): 


“ CONFERENCE OF PROVINCIAL PREMIERS 
Fuel Production and Distribution 


At the conclusion of the discussion, on the motion of the Hon. Mr. 
Douglas, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Gardiner—It was resolved— 

This Conference recognizing that the coal fields of the Dominion 
are capable of producing ample fuel for its domestic and industrial 
purposes, that Canada imports annually 15,000,000 tons of coal at a 
cost to our people of many millions, and that the national interests 
demand that the coal industry should be stabilized and further 
developed to ensure the use of the Canadian product, is of opinion 
that the Government of Canada should take immediate steps to 
ensure the establishment of coking plants in the large centres of 
population, and the adoption of such other measures by the Dominion 
as will enable Canadian coals to be marketed in the central parts 
of Canada, thus aiding in the development of inter-provincial trade 
and utilizing to the fullest possible extent one of our most important 
natural resources.” 

May I just add, Mr. Chairman, this, from the standpoint of Manitoba? 
Some years ago, by co-operation of the Saskatchewan and Manitoba Govern- 
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ments, and with the assistance of the Dominion Government, quite a large 
sum was expended in the experimenting, at Bienfait, of briquetting lignite coal 
of Saskatchewan. Doctor Camsell will give the Committee the result of those 
experiments. 

Mr. Armstrone: Mr. Craig, it is not many years since large quantities of 
American anthracite coal was brought to Winnipeg by lake and rail. Have you 
any idea what it cost to carry that coal from the Lake Erie ports to Winnipeg? 

Hon. Mr. Crate: No, I have no knowledge of the details. 

Mr. Armstrone: We have had representatives here who said the cost by 
lake was only about 35 cents, if I remember rightly, from Lake Erie ports to 
Port Arthur and Fort William. You have no knowledge about that? 

Hon. Mr. Crate: No, except this. I think it was the custom of the trade to 
bring in their coal supplies to the head of the lake, at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, during the period of lake transportation, and then move it in the winter 
months. 

Mr. Armstrone: In fact, a representative of the Canada Steamship lines 
said this morning that the cost was 37 cents, if I remember rightly. 

Hon. Mr. Craia: I have no knowledge of it. 

Mr. Armstrone: However, what I want to ask you in particular is this: 
with the opportunity of investigating which I have had, I understand that this 
has only been within the last few years, that Manitoba has been using Alberta 
coal as the bulk of the coal used in the City of Winnipeg. [ 

Hon. Mr. Crate:' That is correct. 

Mr. ArMstTRonG: Previous to that, you had considerable trouble, did you 
not, with Alberta coal? 

Hon. Mr. Crate: Well, we had considerable trouble; we had not had much 
experience with Alberta coal. 

Mr. Armstrone: The City of Winnipeg had serious difficulties up to with- 
in the last year or two in the handling of Alberta coal, owing to the fact that 
they were using different grades and standards of coal. Is not that a fact? 

Hon. Mr. Craia: Yes, that has been so to some extent. That has been 
largely cured by business competition. I may say that I have burned Drum- 
heller and Saunders Creek coal, principally, in my own furnace. Sometimes, in 
the severe winter months, I have burned American anthracite coal. The Alberta 
coal successfully competes with the anthracite coal. 

Mr. Armstrrone: That is all right for a man like you who knows exactly 
what he is doing, but the average citizen is not in that position, in the City of 
Winnipeg. 

Mr. Howpen: These coals are all sold under title. 

Hon. Mr. Craia: We have to rely on the coal dealers, and they have to 
protect their own reputation, which keeps the customer straight. 

Mr. Armstrone: I can only say that if the coal shippers are allowed perfect 
freedom in regard to the shipment of coal from Alberta into the Province of 
Ontario, we will get into a serious proposition. 

Hon. Mr. Craig: We, in Manitoba, have never known the necessity for 
inspection at the pit-mouth. 

Mr. Armstrone: ‘There are only certain districts from which you receive 
your coal, in the City of Winnipeg. Is not that a fact? 

Hon. Mr. Crate: Yes. But we receive coal from quite a number of 
districts in Alberta. i 2 

Mr. ArmstRoNG: They cover a pretty wide range? 
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Hon. Mr. Crate: Yes. And the amount of consumption varies, as does 
the price. 

Mr. Armstrone: They bring in different grades of domestic coal, that you 
are consuming in the City of Winnipeg? 

Hon. Mr. Craig: There are easily a dozen, and perhaps fifteen to twenty. 


The Cuairman: Is there any trend, on the part of the coal dealers, to mix 
these coals? 

Hon. Mr. Craia: I never heard any serious complaint about that. 

Mr. Howprn: They are sold under title. 

Mr. Bury: Ido not think there is the slightest foundation for that, because 

the Alberta Government is keenly alive to its own interest, to prevent bad coa, 
being shipped to Manitoba. 
Mr. Armstrone: I think, if the people of the Province of Ontario, have 
twenty-five different grades of Alberta coal coming down, we are going to get 
into all kinds of trouble. And there will have to be some means devised to 
stop it. 

Hon. Mr. Craig: When I speak of grades of coal, I am not a technical 
man. In Winnipeg the grade depends on the particular field from which the 
coal comes; I do not think there is much difference in the grades. 

Mr. Bury: It is just the name of the mine. 

Hon. Mr. Crata: Yes. The coal dealer is usually dependable enough to 
advise the consumer. For instance, a coal dealer who is selling Saunders Creek 
coal, which is the most expensive coal, will tell you it is expensive, but gives 
the best results, as it has the most heat units. At the same time, I would just 
as soon burn what we call ordinary Drumheller coal, as I would burn Saunders 
Creek coal. 

Mr. Armstrone: You do not think the coal dealer takes into consideration 
the amount of money he would make on the coal? 

Hon. Mr. Crate: No, I think the reputable coal dealer is not influenced 
by that. 

The Cuarrman: You get the kind of coal you pay for. 

Hon. Mr. Craic: If the coal dealer has a contract with some particular 
coal operator, naturally he would want to push their product. Any abuse in 
that line is cured by competition. 

Mr. Armstrone: I presume the C.P.R., buying millions of tons of coal, 
would not have inspectors at the mine if they had such perfect confidence in the 
mine owners. 

Hon. Mr. Craig: I did not say “mine owners”; I said “coal dealers’. The 
coal dealers have some way of protecting themselves in dealing with the people 
they deal with. 

Mr. Armstrone: It was another question I put to you just now. You 
think it is not the part of wisdom to have an inspector at the mine, when buying 
millions of tons of coal?—A. I might say this, I do not think that would be a 
question for the ultimate consumer. 

Q. It is a question for the government?—A. A question for the government. 

Q. The government which is protecting the consumer?—A. They want to 
see that the development of the industry is such that it is going to command 
a market elsewhere. ‘We found out yesterday and I am inclined to think we 
ought to inspect the coal before it is shipped. 

Mr. Bury: I am quite certain that the Province of Alberta is not going 
to let bad coal come into this eastern market. It is spending enough money per 


year now to obtain this market. 
25658—15 
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Mr. Armstrong: I can bring people here who have received cars of coal 
from Alberta within a year that contains all kind of dirt and even grass. 

Mr. Bury: It has been mixed down here. 

Hon. Mr. Crate: We do not have any such regulations as that in connec- 
tion with American anthracite coal and I do not know why we should have it 
in our own province. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): As a matter of fact, I think it would be 
entirely satisfactory, and everybody would be well satisfied if they understood 
that the Alberta government had provided a proper check on that coal. I may 
say that if you proceed further in an examination of this kind, we are merely 
wasting time. This Committee has no power to tell the Alberta government 
what to do nor jhas any other province. The Province of Alberta would not 
consent to the Province of Ontario, or the Federal Government appointing 
inspectors to look after our affairs in Alberta. 

Mr. Armstronc: Does the Government of the Province of Alberta object 
to the inspectors of the Canadian National Railway being located in their 
mines? 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): That is probably an arrangement between 
the mine operators and the railways themselves. I know nothing about it. 


Hon. Mr. Crata: The experience of the last ten years in the Province of 
Manitoba is that the Alberta government is making itself responsible in con- 
nection with the coal that is being shipped out. There is really no serious 
complaint and maybe, the Government is responsible, or it may be the mine 
owners, I do not know which, but conditions in regard to the quality of the 
coal have been generally satisfactory. 

The CuarrMan: We will hear Mr. Charles D. Richards, Minister of Lands 
and Mines, New Brunswick. 

Hon. Cuartes D. Ricuarps: Mr. Chairman, it is perhaps not entirely 
correct to say that I was desirous particularly at this stage of taking up the 
time of your Committee to discuss this subject. I say, particularly at this 
stage, because the viewpoint of the Province of New Brunswick was very well 
covered by the Premier, Mr. Baxter. I may say that I came here not at all 
prepared to discuss any technical matters connected with this: subject. I am 
not familiar with that at all, in fact I had no anticipation of being here what- 
ever, but, being here, I do feel that I might take this opportunity to endorse 
what has been said by Mr. Baxter, and by the others that we feel strongly 
that whatever suggestions have been made, particularly suggestions of a sub- 
vention, or whatever it might be called, assistance in the way of freight rates 
in order to facilitate the transportation of coal from the Alberta fields or the 
Maritime fields, while it may seem to work some hardship by a contribution 
from some provinces, I feel the advantages which would accrue would more 
than offset that. 

That question is not a local one, or is not a maritime problem, but it is 
a problem which affects Canada as a whole, and the development and utilization 
of our own natural products and the endeavour to stimulate and develop our 
own industry. That is something that is vital to the whole Dominion. I am 
not going to elaborate. I want to impose that as my own personal view. 

Coming to my own province, I may say again, that we, in common with 
Nova Scotia, have quite a large relatively, not nearly as large, of course, but 
quite a large field of bituminous coal. 

We have obtained a market to some extent with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Canadian National Railways, but that market has been. 
restricted and the Canadian Pacific as Mr. Baxter stated, have not been. 
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particularly helpful recently because they have suggested that the coal is not 
as useful for them as other coal. That has been disputed by some of our 
operators. 

I am not in a position to discuss the matter of units or the steam producing 
capacity of our coal relatively to other coal. 

I would like, right here to suggest this point, the Premier mentioned the 
name of Sir Thomas Tate, one of the operators in the Minto district, and I 
would like to say, if you wanted to have one of our operators from our own 
province who has given a great deal of attention to this subject I would suggest 
the name of Mr. A. D. Taylor, who is a member of our House. He is manager 
of one of the ‘companies operating in the Minto district and is familiar, not 
only with the technical details, and working conditions, but has given a great 
deal of attention to these matters regarding the fuel value of the Minto coal 
relatively with American coal, both bituminous and anthracite. 

Some questions were raised as to the price of coal and I might say that 
I have a report with me. This may seem to belie the statement that I did not 
come prepared, but I threw a few reports in my bag on coming away and I 
happen to have a statetment of the coal production and report of the officer 
in charge for the year 1925. I looked this up and he has the average price 
for the run-of-mine f.o.b. Minto, for 1925 at $4.09. For Green coal it was 
$4.60, varying between $4.99 and $4.22. I just mention these figures in order 
that you may have them. These figures are for the year 1925, and they would 
not vary much at the present time. They run from $4 to $4.50. 

Mr. Baxter has spoken of the comparative freight rates, and you already 
have that information. 

Our coal areas are not so very large but estimates have been made that 
we have quite a deposit of coal. The seam is small, but with a large output 
I am satisfied the cost could be very materially reduced. ‘That is informa- 
tion I have from the operators. 

The district is not in a comfortable condition at the present time, and. 
anything that might be done in this direction would be very helpful, of course, 
to that district, but I do not mention it particularly because of the local 
situation. I do not think I need take up the time of your Committee further. 
I appreciate your having called upon me, and if there are any questions I will 
be glad to discuss them. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. Do you know the rate from Minto to St. John?—A. $1.35. 

Q. Do you know what it is irom Sydney to St. John?—A. I do not know; 
it is less. 

Q. Nova Scotia coal comes into St. John much more freely?—A. Yes, they 
can undersell us. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. They undersell you in New Brunswick?—A. Yes. When I say under- 
selling, they do not do that. They have been using it for wharves, and in 
public buildings. Sometimes the prices quoted on Nova Scotia coal may be 
higher than some from our own operators. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Would you be familiar with the rate to Sherbrooke?—A. No, the 
Premier mentioned $2.75. 
Q. That is Montreal—A. It may have been $2.55. 
25658—15} 
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By Mr. Bury: 

Q. You could decrease the price at the pit-mouth by the use of machinery; 
machinery for mining?—A. Experience has been that with the Minto Company 
the operating by machinery has not very greatly reduced the expense. Operators 
who are operating machinery may be producing as economically as the Minto 
Company, and operators who are operating the other way are also producing 
as economically. 

Q. I thought the output would be much greater—A. It might be possible. 
Recently they have not been doing as well; they have had some difficulties, 
owing to labour conditions. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Are you disposed to think that the proposition submitted by Premier 
Baxter would go a long way towards helping the situation?—A. I am satisfied 
that it would be of material assistance. We have to accept the statement 
made by gentlemen who ought to know. 

Q. That entails getting a rate from the east, such as we are trying to 
get from the west?—A. Yes. His suggestion did not go as far as a $7 flat rate 
from Alberta. 


F. M. Warrues called and sworn. 


The Wirness: Gentlemen, I came here on the suggestion of Mr. Enderby, 
the General Manager of the Canada Steamship Lines and I represent the Century 
Coal Company, which is a subsidiary of the Canada Steamship Lines. 

We are coal merchants handling a considerable tonnage of coal, not only 
from one section of the States but from various sections. We handle coal at 
Fort William, Port Arthur, at the Soo, Georgian Bay, Sarnia, Port Stanley on 
Lake Erie, Port Colborne, Toronto, Montreal and Quebec. We are more or 
less a means to an end for the Canada Steamship Lines. We sell them, of 
course, all of their coal requirements. Up until 1925 we were handling con- 
siderable Dominion coal, but at the beginning of 1925 we were told by the 
Dominion Coal Company that they had adopted rather a rigid operation as 
that they preferred to sell all their coal direct, sort of eliminating us and we were 
Dominion Coal Company that they had adopted rather a rigid operation, so 
forced to import from the States coal with which to bunker the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines. I would be glad to answer any questions you gentlemen would care 
to ask. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Would you give us some of the lowest rates for loading and unloading 
coal with up-to-date machinery at different ports?—A. For instance, on Lake 
Erie, at Toledo and Sandusky, they have machinery, which permits them not 
only to make a very low rate on the coal for trans-shipping, but they also 
claim they handle or dump coal for actual cost, which naturally is satisfactory. 
That is with modern machinery, where the car is tipped over. 

Q. In unloading with modern machinery, what would he the rate?—A. 
Hight cents a ton is the charge. 

Q. Eight cents a ton?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. That is where they pick the car up by machinery; they take the whole 
car up and dump a carload at a time?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. That includes the cost of running the car on to the dump?—A. I could 
not tell you what it includes. The machinery, I know, picks the car up and 
(Mr. F. M. Wattles.] 
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puts it on the dump, and keeps speeding, and the coal is dumped out of the 
car which is taken up in an elevator and is turned over and comes back and 
moves by gravity to the track. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is a modern machine?—A. Yes. They dump the coal from the 
car into what are called barrows, each one holding 150 tons. The steamship 
then gets underneath and coal is shot down out of these chutes into the hold 
of the vessel. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What does that cost?—A. The rate from West Virginia, where the best 
coal originates, is $2.60 to Hampton Roads. The charge depends upon the 
type of vessel and it varies from about nine cents to about twenty cents. For 
instance, a certajn type of steamer, I think the charge is nine cents, that would 
be for a single deck steamer, and a double deck would be fourteen cents, and 
then there are still other charges. 

Q. But, what I would like you to give us is the cost of handling at the 
port. You outlined to us the operation of dumping the cars into these chutes, 
that would be done in the case of large vessels?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does that cost, that transfer?—A. That is included in the rate of 
$2.62 cents. 

Q. You do not know what the actual cost would be?-—A. No. 

Q. You gave a price of eight cents, where would that apply?—A. On Lake 


Erie. 

Q. Where?—A. At Duluth, Sandusky, Huron and Cleveland. 

Q. They have this unloading apparatus?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us an estimate of the amount of coal carried on the lakes 
from these ports?—A. To the American and Canadian docks? 

Q. Yes.—A. Something like 28,000,000 tons. 

Q. It would be more than that from all ports?—-A. That is the total ton- 
nage, I think, that goes by lakes; some of it goes to Duluth, Superior and Lake 
Michigan points. 

Q. People would purchase this coal preferring to have it dumped into the 
boats and taken to its destination by boat rather than by rail?—A. Yes, because 
the combination of rates works out to a much lower basis. 

Q. Do you know what the rate is from Port Arthur, for instance, from 
Duluth?—A. I think, roughly, the rate from Lake Erie is between 30 and 40 
cents, bituminous coal. 

Q. That is Duluth? —A. Yes, the same rate I believe prevails to Port Arthur 
and Fort William as to Duluth and Superior. 

Q. Do you know anything about the coal dumping facilities at Duluth?— 
A. Unloading facilities? 

Q. Unloading and loading facilities?—A. They are equipped with more 
modern machinery. In most cases they can discharge at the rate of 500 tons an 
hour or more. In other words, companies entitled to a 35 to 40 cent rate must 
satisfy the steamship owner that he can discharge a boat in record time. 

Q. At 500 tons an hour?—A. Yes, or more. 

Q. They have not any of these appliances at Port Arthur?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are they as well equipped?—A. Some docks are; for instance, Fort 
William Coal and Dock Company have, I believe, three bridges, and can dis- 
charge, I would say, at the rate of 500 tons an hour. 

Q. Are these unloaders located on the boats?—A. No, sir; they are move- 


able bridges located on the docks. 
[Mr. F. M.  Wattles.] 
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Q. What is the cost for unloading?—A. The labour cost would probably 
be under ten cents a ton, after taking into consideration the depreciation on the 
machinery, or the investment, the capital investment necessary. 

Q. You would not be surprised if that coal could be unloaded at other ports 
for nearly half that amount, would you?—A. No, I would not with the combina- 
tion of labour and with a fast bridge. With a fast bridge coal can be unloaded 
at a labour cost of five cents a ton or even less. That is the beginning of the 
expense involved. 

Q. That is with up-to-date appliances?—A. Yes. 

Q. Quick unloading machinery?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. What did you mean by saying that is the beginning of the expenses; 
what other expenses would have to be added to the five cents?—A. First of all 
the investment in the land, its rental. 

Q. You mean, legal costs?—A. Yes. 

Q. The wages of the men?—A. Yes. 

Q. They could not, unless they were equipped with this up-to-date machin- 
ery, expect to do the work at that rate?—A. No, sir. The rate for unloading 
coal along the Atlantic coast, and along the Lakes, I understand, is 35 cents a 
ton, and there is a profit in there, of course. That is what we are charging in 
Montreal at the Windmill Point plant, 35 cents a ton to discharge a cargo. We 
merely pay wharfage and unloading, seven cents wharfage and eight cents 
unloading. 

Q. Seven cents wharfage?—A. Yes, that is what they charge. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What do you charge for unloading at Toronto?—A. We really have not 
facilities at Toronto for unloading any quantity of coal, furthermore, there are 
no rates out of Toronto on coal. The coal we handle in Toronto, probably 
100,000 tons, is brought in across Lake Ontario and from Lake Erie. It is put 
in, some of it in self-unloaders, and in other cases, in bulk freight steamers. 
We unload it at the dock and cart it away for local consumption. We have 
tried several times to get rates on carload lots. For some reason we were 
unable to get them, and we were refused rates. : 

Q. You have not any up-to-date facilities as far as Lake Ontario is con- 
cerned?—A. No, we endeavoured to get a lease from the Harbour Commissioners 
at Toronto for certain docks, and told them if they would give us a lease we 
would put up a modern coal unloading plant. They did not seem to want to 
meet with our views, so we dropped the matter. 

Q. Have you up-to-date unloading devices on Lake Erie?—A. I would not 
say up-to-the-minute; no. 

Q. Have you unloading machinery at Port Stanley?—A. We just started 
Port Stanley last year for the London market, and leased some water front 
property from the Port Stanley railroad. 

Q. Where would the coal come from; what port on the American side?— 
Mostly from Sandusky. 

Q. What would be the rate from Sandusky to Port Stanley including the 
unloading?—A. Fifty cents a ton. 

Q. What is the rate from Port Stanley to London?—A. On bituminous coal 
I think there is a rate of $1.10, speaking from memory. 

Q. Ninety cents on the electric? —A. Well, it is $1.10 from Black Rock. 

Q. What facilities have you on Lake Huron for unloading?—A. We have 
nothing. We handle coal for the railroad companies in Georgian Bay and we 

[Mr. F. M. Wattles] 
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have a modern plant with a coal bridge. At Byng Inlet we handled last year, 
Bee ly 100,000 tons. There, the unloading charge was included in the main 
charge. : 
Q. Where did you bring the coal from that you unloaded at Midland?—A. 
From various ports, mostly Lake Erie. 

Q. You would have to go across Lake Huron?—A. Yes, we go up the river, 
and in around the bay there. 

Q. What was the cost of carrying coal from Lake Erie to Midland?—A. 
Forty-five cents a ton in bulk lake steamer. 

Q. That includes the unloading?—A. That does not include the unloading. 

Q. What is the charge for that?—-A. The dock handling charges, including 
unloading, storing, and reclaiming, will run around fifty cents a ton; that is, 
with a modern dock. 

Q. You do not mean that is the cost of unloading? You are including a 
number of charges in that, are you not?—A. We are including depreciation and 
everything. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. That is what an unloading company would charge for doing the work? 
—A. Yes, sir; in other words, if you were to build a dock at Toronto, and equip 
that dock with modern coal-handling machinery, the stevedoring company or 
the warehouse company, or whatever you might call it, would find, I believe, that 
the actual cost, everything considered, for taking that coal out of the ship, storing 
it, and reshipping it on orders, would range from forty to fifty cents per ton. 
For instance, the Harbour Commissioners in Toronto charge you five per cent 
on the valuation of $40,000 per acre; at least, that is what they charge us for 
handling it. 

Q. That is, for storage?—A. That is water front storage, unimproved. 

Q. Have you seen the operations of these big American unloading plants, 
that unload these big cars?—A. Yes, sir; I have operated them. 

Q. What kind of coal, anthracite or bituminous?—A. Both. 

Q. Now, in the operation—you get my point—of the unloading of coal in 
that enormous quantity, by the carload, bituminous coal;—does it degrade? 
In other words, can the coal stand the handling without much degradation?— 
A. Coal screened at the mines over one and one-half inch round hole shaker 
screens, represents about two-thirds of the mine run. In other words, one-third 
of the coal will go through the round holes. By the time you get it on to the 
dock, and reclaim it, and again screen it in one and a half inch screen, you again 
lose one-third. 

Q. You mean after the handling, when you have re-screened it on the dock, 
you lose one-third?—A. Yes; not in weight, but in size. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. That is American bituminous coal?—A. Yes, hard splint coal. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Is this bituminous coal—what you have lost through your screening is, 
of course, not lost—how much has it depreciated in value?—A. Considerably. 

Q. What do you mean by “ Considerably ”?—A. The differences between 
the price of dock run and slack would be, roughly, seventy-five cents a ton. 

Q. Do you mean to tell me that it would depreciate seventy-five cents a 
ton?—A. That which goes through the screens can be sold— 

Q. At seventy-five cents less?—A. That is it. 

Mr. Bury: You may be dealing with a coal plant which is a little bit more 
severe on the coal; he is dealing with a coal plant which takes a whole gondola 


car, and dumps it out. 
[Mr. F. M. Wattles.] 
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By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Is this bituminous coal of which you speak hard coal?—A. Yes; I would 
say it is harder coal than the Sydney coal. << : 

Q. Would it be harder than our Alberta coal?—A. I am not familiar with 
the Alberta coal. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Are you familiar with any other unloading plant, or loading plant, that 
is not so severe on the coal as that?—A. In order to get speed, the railroads 
adopt one of two policies; either a trestle, where drop bottom cars are used, 
and the coal is dumped into chutes, or the turnover arrangement. I don’t think 
there are any other systems of dumping coal from cars into vessels, in use. 

Q. All right. Now what about the relative severity on the coal?—A. I 
think that the car dump, the turnover proposition, is the least severe. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. They have improved machinery within the last few years, have they 
not, in the way of dumping those cars such as you have just said, so that there- 
is not so much degradation in the coal as formerly?—A. Well, there may be 
some improvement, but if so, it is rather slight. 

Q. Have you not changed any of your devices— 

Mr. Gartanp: Just a moment, please. The witness did not say he did not 
know much about it; he said if there was any improvement it was very slight. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Well, have you not seen new devices whereby the coal is carried into 
the vessel holds under improved conditions within the last few years?—A. Well, 
it is possible to use extreme care in the running of ‘coal from the chute into 
the hold of the vessel, but you slow up time, and when jou slow up time, you 
increase rates. The vessel owners exact from you a certain rate, and you in 
turn assure him that you will load that vessel within a certain number of hours, 
or at the rate of so much per hour, and if you want to take double the time 
in loading it, the rate goes up. Theisame thing applies at the unloading berths. 

Q. You do not think that the degradation in the coal would be much 
ereater by dumping it quickly from the cars into the vessels than it would be 
by handling it more slowly?—-A. It does not seem so to me. 

Q. It might be all the better—A. I believe there is less degradation, as I 
mentioned, with a car dump. For instance, we take in Montreal, coal via 
Hampton Roads, into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which is dumped from the 
bottom of the car into chutes, and then into the vessels. We also take coal 
from the same source of supply to Lake Erie, and bring it down the St. Law- 
rence, and we find there is less degradation of the coal that comes from the 
lakes than from tidewater. In the one case, at tidewater, it is dumped through 
chutes; in the other case, the car is turned over. That is what makes me think 
that the car dump has the least breakage. 

Mr. Bury: The trouble was in the movements from the west that they 
have been using box cars and not the open cars, and it puts out of the question 
the dumping of a car. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. We have in mind the large quantity of coal coming by rail from Alberta 
to the head of the lakes, and there being unloaded and taken on by water to 
Toronto. You say there is an unloading bridge at Port Arthur?—A. Yes, but 
that is for unloading coal from vessels, not from cars. 

[Mr. F. M. Wattles.] 
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Q. What would it cost to install an up-to-date unloading apparatus there 
to unload from the cars into the boats?—A. I would suggest that you take 
that up with the manufacturers of that class of machinery. 

Q. Well, just roughly, you have an idea.—A. I would say, offhand, one 
million dollars. 

Q. And that would be a capital charge? Then supposing a machine like 
that was installed, what would be the cost per ton, roughly, of unloading coal 
by that machinery?—A. As I mentioned a little while ago, the railroads charge 
eight cents a ton for dumping, and claim that merely covers the expenses—what 
expenses, I don’t know. 

Q. You could put in the coal for eight cents, and your figure would be 
from forty to fifty cents to get it out of that boat and deliver it, say, around 
Toronto; at least, into storage or into cars, or something like that?—A. I 
wonder if I follow you. Let us take a trainload of coal to Fort William. The 
vessel is there to meet it. As it arrives, it is dumped into the vessel. There 
would be the mine price, plus the railroad freight rate to the lake front, plus 
the dumping charge, plus the vessel rate to the port of destination, for instance, 
Toronto. 


ByeMriaburyrn 
Q. As you go along, leave out the cost of coal at the pit mouth, leave 
out the railway freight, and give us your estimate of the cost from the moment 
the train of coal comes to the machine for dumping it into the vessel.—A. The 
dumping cost, according to common practice, would be eight cents per ton. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. That is, providing the machinery is installed?—A. Yes, of course. 
Q. And there is a depreciation there of about one-third of, you say, 
seventy-five cents per ton? : e 


Mr. Armstrone: May I break in there— 
The Witness: I will cover that— 


Mr. Armstrone: You could have all these statements placed before you 
by the men who furnish the dumping machinery. 


Mr. GarLanp: We are getting it now; go ahead. 
The CuHarrmMAN: Go ahead. 
Mr. Garuanp: Eight cents, plus the seventy-five cents. 


Mr. GersHaw: You say seventy-five cents, but it is only one-third of 
that; it would be only twenty-five cents. 


The Witness: I don’t understand what you mean by the seventy-five 


_ cents; where does that apply? 


Mr. Bury: He meant the loss in the value of the degraded coal. 


The Witness: That follows later. In following that along, you pay eight 
cents dumping charge, and the lowest rate obtainable for water transportation. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. That is by water?—A. No. For instance, the rate on the coal would be 
one dollar—that is just a guess: now, that boat is tied up alongside of a dock 
which is equipped with machinery for unloading, which would involve an invest- 
ment of probably a half a million dollars, an unloading bridge at the water- 
front at Toronto. That machine would have a capacity for unloading that boat 
at the rate of possibly 500 tons per hour. If you had orders for that coal as it 
arrived,—in other words, when the clamp picks up that five tons of coal, if it 
could be put into a car, that is one thing, but probably you would have to carry 


that coal back on your coal dock, and put it in storage. 
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By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Give us the alternatives? Just give us first the one that goes into the 
car?—A. If it went into the car, the actual labour cost of operating that machin- 
ery would probably not exceed ten cents. 

Q. That puts it into the car for shipment straight away to the consignee? 
Now, take the alternative one?—A. In the other case, you would put that coal 
on the dock, and it would be dropped and some breakage would occur ‘there. 
Later on, you would get orders for screened coal. Then you have to pick it up 
again and run it over the screen, and that is where you get your degration. 
About two-thirds of that coal, depending on the hardness of it, would pass over 
that screen. The other one-third would pass through. That which would pass 
through would have to be sold at a lower price than that which passes over. 

Q. That is the point. One-third of the coal would drop seventy-five cents 
a ton?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that would be seventy-five cents a ton over the whole one-third 
tonnage?—A. Yes. 

Q. A degradation of twenty-five cents a ton over the whole tonnage?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. But the coal you receive now undergoes that same treatment, and you 
have the same loss?—A. We have the same loss. 

Mr. Bury: Your point is that you could not make any difference in the 
comparison. 

The CHairMAN: Will that be all, gentlemen? It is half past five. We 
have Mr. Draper here, and I think we can go on with him to-morrow afternoon, 
if that is agreeable to you, while the House is sitting. We have that privilege 
now. To-morrow morning this room will be in use, and our secretary will be 
engaged with another committee, but we can meet here to-morrow afternoon at ~ 
three o’clock. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, June 10th, 1926, at 3 o’clock 
p.m. 


CoMMITTEE Room 425, 
House or ComMMons, 
TuHurspay, June 10, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of 
supply of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources and 
other matters in relation thereto, met at 3.00 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, 
presiding. 

The clerk reported upon the communications he had received, and gave a 
brief outline of their contents. 

Mr. Armstrone: I think that those letters received by the Secretary 
should be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Bury: Are all those letters along the same line? 

The CHarrRMAN: Very much. 

Mr. Bury: JI think they all ought to be incorporated in the record; they 
come before the Committee. 


Motion carried. 
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Owen Sounpn, ONT., 
JUNE 5, 1926. 


Re: Committee investigating Coal Resources of Canada. 


Mr. V. CiLovutier, 
Room 426, House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear S1r,—In answer to your letter of May 31 regarding ie coal 
situation in this district. Our anthracite coal all comes from the United 
States, and we have used no British anthracite here, but have used a 
considerable amount of Alberta coal in this district, which has satis- 
factorily taken the place of American anthracite coal, so far as the 
limited quantities could be obtained. 

We feel that the time has arrived, when the Dominion Government, 
and the Governments of Ontario and Alberta, together with the railways, 
should find ways and means to bring Alberta coal to the markets of 
Ontario at a rate not to exceed $7 per ton. 

It is our opinion that the way this can successfully be accomplished, 
is by rail, lake, and rail, using up-to-date equipment from mines to head 
of lakes, and from head of lakes to Georgian bay, by up-to-date steamers, 
equipped for that purpose. 

If commodity rates were granted equalized with the grain rates from 
the same district in Alberta, 1t would give us a rate to the head of the 
lakes, of $3 per ton, from the head of lakes to Georgian Bay 75 cents per 
ton, and from there to Toronto, a rate of $1.20 per ton, or an average 
rate throughout Ontario, not to exceed $1.50 per ton. The above rates 
can positively be obtained, with the exception of the rate from mines 
to head of the lakes, which we have been unable to obtain. 

With proper restrictions to the. retailer, and a ten-year contract 
with the mines in Alberta, it would place Canada independent, of all the 
troubles, and high prices for domestic fuel, over which we now have no 
control, and keep approximately $20,000,000 a year, in our country, that 
is now going to the United States, for our. miners, our steamships, our 
railroads, and our own people. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) A. J. CREIGHTON. 


Hamitton, Canada, 


JUNE 9th, 1926. 
To the Committee 
Investigating Coal Resources of Canada. 


Drar Sirr—Yours dated June 7th re the investigation of coal 
resources of Canada. 

I will have no business in Otitawa on the 15th inst. unless it would 
be by order of your Committee to appear before them. Our arrange- 
ment was perfected to be in the Exchequer Court on the 15th but that 
arrangement has been cancelled and put over until after the vacation 
season. Hence I would have no business that: I know of at this writing 
that would take me to Ottawa. 

I am not at all clear that I could be of very much assistance to 
your Committee even though I did appear before them. However if 
the Committee deem it necessary and issue an order asking me to come 
I will try and arrange matters here so that I can get away. 
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Our situation here is that we are at one of the most critical points 
in our building operation which takes up my time completely and that 
will continue during this month, as undoubtedly your Chairman, Mr. 
Lapierre, is aware that we are building another battery of coke ovens 
and we will just about be starting the oven brickwork at the date men- 
tioned, and it is quite necessary that I be here when the start is made 
and for the first few days after they get started. 

I wish you would kindly convey to the Chairman the contents of 
this letter and also say to him that I appreciate the honor of being called 
to give information. But there are so many others that I think can 
give more information possibly than I can, and there will be no dearth 
at least of statements from interested sources. 


With kind personal regards I am, 
Hamitton By-Propuct Coxe Ovens, Limited, 


Per P. V. Byrnss, 
President. 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, 4th June, 1926. 
Clerk of the Committee, 
Investigating Coal Resources of Canada, 
Committee Branch, House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Str:—We have your letter of May 31st asking for views on 
Canada’s coal resources, and I would ask how long this Committee will 
be in session. The subject is intensely interesting and is undoubtedly one 
of Canada’s outstanding problems. 

I notice that Mr. R. C. Vaughan, vice-president of the Canadian 
National Railways has stated before your Committee that this company 
would use Nova Scotia coal extensively this year. Nova Scotia coal for 
the Canadian National lines could be brought by water to Kingston, 
Brockville and Belleville, I believe, for the use of the C.N.R. as they have 
terminals at Belleville and Brockville. It might be a good idea to call Sir 
Henry Thornton’s attention to this matter. 

Two or three years ago I had an interview with an official of the 
Nova Scotia Coal Company who was looking over the situation here with 
a view of getting Nova Scotia coal into this part of Ontario for industrial 
purposes and also for coking purposes. Coke is no longer a substitute for 
hard coal. It has established itself, and is a high grade domestic fuel, 
and, in a great many eases, is preferred to American anthracite. 

I shall communicate with you further on this subject in a day or two. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) W. E. ScHuster, 
Pres. and Gen. Manager. 


Kineston, Ont., June 8th, 1926. 


Committee investigating Coal Resources of Canada, 
House of Commons. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Strs—Yours of the 31st of May. Last season we handled about 
12,000 tons of American anthracite, 8,000 ‘American soft coal and 500 
tons Welsh coal. All the anthracite was used for domestic use, about 800 
tons of soft coal for domestic use and 1,200 tons for steam purposes. 

All our American coal is purchased during the season of navigation 
and brought forward to Oswego, N.Y., or Sodus Point, N.Y., loaded on 
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steamer, brought to Kingston and stored for winter use. We find that 
we cannot compete for any business by quoting on Nova Scotia coal for 
the reason that it would have to be reloaded on boat or cars at Montreal 
for delivery here and the freight rate would be so high that the dealer 
purchasing American coal would have all the business. 

We have no quotation for Nova Scotia coal before us, but no doubt 
you have and can make comparison: 


American soft + lump at mines.. .. pa eee. .ereeho tO 
American eked freight to Sodus Bee os 
Boat freight Sodus to Seen: ca 2 ONO Metre. 90 
aepy tage rl | ils ; &. sot. Moy Sy ail us 50 


Price ahoun, auooek tania lotacos. bie leaeaic. s$5168 
Nova Scotia coal at mines.. Heageh, vets ie 
Freight rate to Montreal.. : 

Discharge & re-loading Montreal... 

Boat or R.R. freight Montreal to Kingston. . 


You might say that vessels could load at Nova Scotia ports and come 
direct to Kingston. Very good, but when she would arrive here she would 
have 2,200 to 2,500 aboard and there is no unloading facilities that will 
discharge such a boat under six or seven days and that means demurrage 
at the rate of $100 per day after two days’ detention. On the other hand 
we go to Sodus Point, N.Y. and load a small steamer and in six hours the 
boat is here in Kingston. If the Steamer is about 300 tons capacity it is 
discharged in about eight hours. If 900 tons in two days at the longest. 
The same applies to American anthracite from Oswego, N.Y. 

At the present time stove coal is quoted at $9.60 per gross ton $8.57 
net freight rate mines to Oswego $3.15 gross-$2.81 net, freight rate 
Oswego to Kingston 90 cents net say $12 afloat in Kingston. We figure a 
loss of 8 per cent in handling, I.E. After every season’s business for 
every 100 tons of anthracite coal handled you have about eight tons 
Screenings for which we get about $1.50 per ton. 


AMiberia Coal atpamines. stra Ar. oo 
Alberta coal R.R. freight... .. ; 
otal cost at Kingston.: ..:. 


This coal being of a softer nature should carry a greater percentage 
of screenings. Add to the above unloading charges, advertising, office 
help, rent, etc., which would be the same in both cases. 

Welsh coal is fine coal. The 500 tons we handled last season gave 
good satisfaction but the price is too high in comparison to American 
anthracite. Welsh coal cannot be sold here at less than $17.50 to $18 
and with anthracite $15.50 to $16 the anthracite is the cheapest. Welsh 
coal could be loaded at a British port and delivered at say, a port like 
Toronto at a small cost over Montreal, because Toronto is equipped with 
docks and unloading plants to take care of such vessels, and could be 
sold in competition with anthracite. 

We trust we have made it plain to you how we are situated in King- * 
ston and when you fill in the prices of Nova Scotia and Alberta coal and 
compare with the figures above, you will understand why American 
coal is sold in Kingston. 

Yours truly, 


JAMES Sowarps Coat Company, 
per JoHN F. Sowarps. 


The Cuairman: I suppose we can proceed? 
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Tuomas Draper called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Draper, what is your present occupation?—A. I am a manufacturer. 
Q. In what line of manufacture are you engaged?—A. Iron and _ steel 
foundry; different lines of iron manufacturing. 
Q. You have a general knowledge of machinery used for loading and un- 
loading coal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. How long have you been a manufacturer, Mr. Draper?—A. Thirty-six 
years. 

Q. You are president and general manager of the Alberta Waterways, is 
it?—A. The McMurray Asphaltum & Oils, Limited, Edmonton. 

@. And you are also general manager of the Border Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Port Huron?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you are not connected with any firm which is manufacturing load- 
ing and unloading machinery for the handling of coal, in any way, shape or 
form?—A. No. 

Q. And not employed by them, in any way, shape or form?—A. No. 

Q. Where have you been travelling so that you have come in contact with 
enterprises using loading and unloading machinery on the inland lakes, and in 
connection with what companies?—A. We manufacture some lines of railroad 
machinery, and that brings me in contact with all of the railroads of the country, 
and particularly at terminal points, in terminal machinery. 

Q@. And in that way you have been able to obtain the information which 
you are placing before the Committee?—A. Yes, I see these classes of machinery 
almost daily. 

Q. Would you give the Committee a general idea of loading and unloading 
machinery, for the handling of coal?—A. That is from the railway terminals 
to the boat. 

Q. Yes; and from the boats to the pier?—A. There are several plans. 
The most up to date is the car dumper, which takes the entire car, lifts it, turns 
it completely over, and dumps the coal into a large pan, in which the coal 
slides gradually, without much breaking, into the hold of the vessel. The pan is 
connected with a collapsible spout which is set out and sloped so that the 
coal slides and they load from the bottom of the boat up; and then the spout 
collapses as they fill the boat, so that there is very little breakage. That is the 
latest type of machine, and those unloaders are used at most of the large 
terminal points of the coal-carrying railways in the United States. 


Ba, er. ieee 
Q. Is the pan that you speak of a chute?—A. It is a type of chute. It is 
longer than the length of the car, and the car is gradually hoisted and then 
turned upside down. I have cuts and photographs here which the manufacturers 
have supplied to me, and which I will leave with the Committee. 
Q. The pan is a chute that runs lengthwise with the car, and the coal car 
is tipped over so that that coal is turned out into the chute?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. You will place in the hands of the Committee the photographs that 
you have obtained?—A. Yes. I have those supplied by two of the large manu- 
facturing firms whom I interviewed last winter. I told them what I wanted 
them for. I will explain them if you wish. 

Q. Tell us first, something more about the unloading machinery that you 
have investigated? How many cars per hour have you seen them unload 

[Mr. Thomas Draper.] 
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into boats?—A. About forty cars per hour is an average. The time of lifting 
the car, dumping it, and back, is about three quarters of a minute. But in 
watching them, and checking up, it took about a minute and a half. Checking 
it up by the hour, they run about forty to the hour. 

Q. Were you there and saw and checked this operation?—-A. Yes, many 
times I have checked it up. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South): 


Q. Do they require a special car for that operation?—-A. No, any of the 
open top cars can be used. 

Q. Do they lift it off the track?—A. No, the track and all is raised. There 
is a set of folding arms that come down and clamp the car to the track and 
then raise it up straight and high enough to turn it over. I have a picture of 
those here. The train loads come in, generally a hundred cars to the train. First 
they uncouple the locomotive. The track is a little inclined and they release 
one car at a time, as shown on the first picture. * This car is released, and runs 
down the incline and strikes against a switch-back and comes back on the 
track that leads to the tipple. There is a little electric mule that raises up 
from down between the tracks and draws that up on the platform of the dumper. 
The second picture shows the clamps that come down and lock that car to the 
track. The third picture shows the car rising and dumping. This picture 
shows the car upside down. Then this car is turned directly upside down and 
I have seen it in freezing weather, when there is a little frost in the coal. Then 
they will give the car a quick snap back, breaking the frost, and turn it over 
again. At no time have I seen a car take more than a minute to dump, 
unless it was frozen so badly that they had to pick it out. Then they let that 
ear down and run it back. They do not tie up the dumpers while that work 
is done. That only occurs late in the fall of the year. I have seen two trains 
come in of 100 cars each, and dump in four hours and a half. In other words, 
I have seen upwards of 10,000 tons dumped into one of the large lake vessels 
in about four and a half hours. 

Now the coal roads are equipping themselves with very large cars. It 
takes no longer to dump a 100-ton car, than it takes to dump the 50-ton car, 
so that the larger the car, the cheaper it is dumped. 

The prices I can quote you were given to me by the different railways 
showing the cost of dumping. The cost of dumping was generally admitted 
to be about five cents, last year. But I was told the other day thati the rail- 
roads unloading these are now asking seven cents for this season, for unloading 
at Lake Erie ports, with these machines. There are other types of unloading 
machines. 

Q. What is the cost of the machinery you have referred to?—A. The one 
shown in this set of photographs that I have produced here is supplied by the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Company of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Brown, the 
president of that company, gave me the information that that machinery at 
the price last winter would be $150,000 f.0.b. their works Cleveland. That would 
not include the power plant, which would be necessary to operate it. And it 
would not include the installation. It is f.o.b. plant Cleveland. He could not 
give me information on the cost of the erection without knowing the cost of the 
foundations, because at some places, it might mean piling entirely, or excavat- 
ing deeply. So that the cost of installation can only be given after a close 
inspection of the site, where it is to be installed. I questioned closely as to 
the cost of trackage and so on. That would depend greatly on the terminal 
facilities, whether there were plenty of tracks leading to the site, whether it was 
a railway yard, or whether it would be necessary to buy property, and create 
a new terminal. He said, however, that there are very few cases where he 
thought it would exceed $400,000 to establish a complete tipple with all the 


facilities that are necessary. 
[Mr. Thomas Draper.] 
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By Mr. Bury: 

Q. That is, including trackage and everything?—A. Trackage and all. 

Q. And including the cost of the machine?—A. Including the cost of the 
machine and the installation. He said between $400,000 and $500,000, for the 
reason that it might cost as much to get a foundation in some places as it would 
for the whole cost of the machinery, so that he left himself plenty of leeway 
in allowing for the foundation. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. However, this company, and the other companies which you are speaking 
of, are all prepared to send their representatives here, without cost to the Govern- 
ment, to place before this Committee any information which they have bearing 
on these machines.—A. Yes, I have a letter from Mr. Case, who was present during 
this interview, and Mr. Brown asked him to write me. I have received a letter 
from him which is as follows: Shall I read it? This letter may be left with 
your Committee if you wish. 


The CHatrMAN: Yes, read it. 
Witness: (Reads): 


Tue Brown Hotstine MacHinery Co., 
CLEVELAND, Ouro, USS.A., 
DECEMBER 26, 1925. 


Mr. Tuos. Drapmr, President, 
Draper Mfg. Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Dear Srr,—We beg to acknowledge your favour of December 22nd 
with the attached clipping in regard to the possibility of the car dumpers 
for unloading coal at the head of the lakes, and thank you for same. 

We shall be very glad to be of any further service that we can to 
you or the Committee that you mention in regard to this subject, and if 
this Committee should desire to confer with one of our representatives, 
we would be glad to arrange a meeting with the Committee at any time 
that would be convenient, for us to have our engineer there. 


Yours very truly, 


Tu Brown Horstrne Macuinery Co., 


By.d. 2, Gxsr, 
Sales Manager. 


Witness: This was written with the authority of Mr. Brown. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Before you leave that type of dumping machinery, did you see it 
operating on coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of coal?—A. On the Hocking Valley coal. 

Q. Is that anthracite or American bituminous?—A. That is American 
bituminous. 

Q. Is there a big fall of the coal when it is leaving the dumper to the 
spout?—-A. No, that is done with a sliding motion rather than a fall. That is 
the object in unloading soft coal, to devise something that will save breakage 
as much as possible. 

Q. Is there any fall after it goes into the spout until it is actually settled 
into the ship itself?—A. To a great extent that is effected by the action of the 

(Mr. Thomas Draper.] 
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operator. If he turns his spout directly down and lets the coal fall directly to 
the bottom of an iron ship, it would get a fall, but the usual plan is to turn it 
on a slope to the side of the vessel so that it slides down and then collapses as 
the pile of coal rises. 

Q. You talk about a collapsible spout?—A. Yes. 

Q. How far from the bottom of the vessel would the spout collapse?— 
A. It can go right to the bottom. 

Q. So that you can reduce the fall of the coal in loading the ship?—A. That 
is the idea of the collapsible spout. 

Q. There is a chute and a collapsible spout to the chute?—A. Practically so. 

Q. Did you notice whether there was much breakage in the coal?—A. Very 
little in that coal, I was surprised at the small amount of dust that was coming 
from it. 

Q. Have you ever seen that same coal unloaded by those same dumpers at 
the point of delivery?—A. Oh yes, many times. 

Q. How did it appear when it came from the unloaded vessel, much broken 
or not?—A. Oh no, it appears very similar to what it does after delivery at the 
head of the mine, mine-run coal. 

Q. Would that be mine-run?—A. It is mostly mine-run coal that comes in 
in that way; that is handling very large quantities. 

Q. And there did not appear to be much degradation in the process of 
handling at the loading point or in the process of handling at the unloading 
point by this machinery?—A. No. But there are some points where large 
manufacturers prefer to have the coal broken as much as possible. 

Q. We are not talking about that. They can get all the breakage they 
want. There is no trouble about getting breakage?—A. No. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Is there any reason that you can think of that would lead you to believe 
that the coal mined in Alberta would not carry or load and unload just as 
well as the coal that is mined in the United States?—A. Some of the coal that 
is mined in Alberta is softer than any I have seen in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are familiar with most of the coals produced in Alberta?—A. I 
have not been in all of the mines, but I have seen a fair average. 

Q. Have you handled Alberta coal?—A. To some extent, yes. Some of the 
coal in Alberta, particularly to the West, that I have seen, would stand that 
handling very well. I think the percentage of breakage would be as small as 
it would be of the American coal. There is some of the coal in Alberta that I 
have seen that breaks very easily, under any conditions, but I think, if I may give 
my own opinion, that the handling of the coal through these large tipples is as 
carefully done and with as little breakage as there would be in handling by 
hand, with a shovel. 

Q. In the event of this coal being shipped in covered cars, the plant you have 
in view could not be utilized ——A. A box car would not be suitable for that at 
all. 

By Mr. Gershaw: 

Q. It could not be used?—A. Not just in that kind of tipple. It would need 

to be something like the grain tipple for shaking it out. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Is there any question in your mind that the Alberta coal can be delivered 
at the head of the Lakes in a satisfactory condition without much degradation? 
—A. It would only have a few days in delivery from the mine to the head of the 
Lakes, and I think the depreciation or slacking of the coal would be very little, 


in an open car. 
[Mr. Thomas Draper.] 
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By Mr. Bury: 


Q. That is to say, that while it might be true, that on the long run, from the 
Alberta mines to Toronto a box car may be essential, an open car might be 
quite feasible on the shorter runs to the head of the Lakes—A. More so, because 
I think from what I know of railway operation, it would be difficult to get more 
than twelve trips a year per car, bringing coal from Alberta into Ontario, using 
those coal cars for distribution and getting them back; but, to the head of the 
Lakes, I think it would be possible to make a return trip once a week, or once in 
eight days. 

Q. I was not thinking of that so much as of the point that we were told that 
box cars were essential in the all-rail movement, for the reason that the Alberta 
coal exposed in open cars for the length of time required in a train movement 
to Toronto, or other points in Ontario, degraded by the weather effect, and that 
therefore box cars were used. My point was—which I thought you confirmed— 
that in the short train haul to the head of the Lakes the objection to the open car 
might not obtain?—A. To a great extent it would be eliminated. But I think 
that the average time that the coal would be standing in the yards, even in 
Alberta, would be as long an exposure almost as if through trains were being made 
up and run with despatch to the head of the Lakes. There would probably be 
only half of the time of exposure to the hot sun. It should be not over four 
days. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. It is 800 miles to Winnipeg, and 400 to Fort William?—A. Practically 
1,200 miles. Four days on a through train should be sufficient. I think the 
trains could be run on a twelve and eight-day schedule and return, 


Mr. Howpen: It is only about another six hundred miles to Toronto. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. We understood that to deliver domestic coal for consumption in Ontario, 
it would have to be protected from the weather; it would have to be carried in 
closed cars. Now, we are hoping of course that it could be delivered in open 
cars and dumped at the head of the Lakes, but we are a little afraid that there 
might be serious degradation?—A. I do not think three or four days’ exposure 
to the air would have practically any effect, for I have seen those cars of coal 
all over Alberta, standing for a week, and the depreciation showed very little. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you had Alberta coal stand for a month?—A. I have had Alberta 
coal under tests for a year, and I find that the lumps, particularly at the bottom 
of the car were solid, and had deteriorated very little. 

Q. Anyway, on a four days’ haul such as to Port Arthur and Fort William, 
you would not expect much deterioration, “at least not much more than you 
would find in American coal?—A. I would think very little. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Is there any machinery for unloading box cars?—A. I know of nothing 
other than the tipples for the grain movements, which shake the cars from end 
to end. That I think would be very severe on Alberta coal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Coal unloaded into a boat goes under the hatches of the vessel, and 
remains there until delivered?—A. That is the common practice. They fasten 
the hatch-ways, and make it practically as tight as if it were in a box car. 

(Mr. Thomas Draper.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You say the time required for the train would be four days from the 
mine to Port Arthur?—A. That would be my judgment. 

Q. What would be the length of time, all-rail to Toronto?—A. When you 
get down to terminals like Toronto, there is always a slowing up of traffic. It 
is hard for me to say, but I think a railway man would probably say to deliver 
coal in Ontario, and get the cars back into service would probably take ‘an 
average of thirty days. 

Q. That is why you limit the number of cars going through to eight or ten 
round trips a year?—A. About twelve trips a year, where the other might make 
four trips a month. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. Are the conditions favourable or unfavourable at Port Arthur, for 
installing these machines? I believe they had trouble there with the elevators? 
—A. The railway tracks at Port Arthur and Fort William, as I recall them, 
would be favourable for such an installation. May I volunteer information? 

By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Yes, I think you may?—A. My observation is that there is a very 
small percentage of coal cars on the Canadian roads in comparison with what 
they have on the American side. Watching the movement in Ontario, the coal 
seems to be mostly moving in American cars. Therefore there would probably 
need to be an increase in the number of coal cars from the Canadian railways. 
I was going to offer this for consideration, that if you brought the coal into 
Ontario, you would probably have to have four times as much investment in 


large coal cars as if you brought it to the head of the Lakes, making the quick 
return trip. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have been told here, Mr. Draper, that at the season when Alberta 
coal is going to be moved, there is a very large number of empty cars. Some 
have stated it as high as 30,000 cars lying idle in the West, at the time this coal 
movement should take place, that could be utilized?—A. It would be a very 
nice thing if the grain car could be utilized, but it would add cost and if you 
tried to do it in a Jarge way with a dumper, you would break the coal very 
materially. 

Mr. Armstrone: In fact, one of the railwaymen said that the thirty 
thousand proposition would be cut to ten. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Mr. Draper, the railroads, I believe, estimate that there is a forty per 
cent movement of empty cars going west. These coal cars would necessitate 
almost a 100 per cent empty car movement?—A. That is true, unfortunately, 
because of so much movement to the east. But that same objection is true on 
all coal roads in the United States. The landed traffic is one way, and they 
return empty. But a peculiar thing in connection with that is that during the 
railroad administration by the Government in the United States, five roads that 
met their dividends, and their overhead during the administration, were coal- 
carrying roads, carrying coal one way. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. While they say what Dr. Howden has said, that forty per cent is empty 
car movement, they include in that $9 rate one hundred per cent for returned 
empties. In other words, they double the cost?—A. They have not the tonnage, 
Mr. Bury. 


25658—163 
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Mr. Howven: I believe they do charge one hundred per cent. 

Mr. Bury: The estimate shows it. They take the cost one way and mul- 
tiply it by two. 

The CuatrMan: They double the cost; that was stated before the Com- 
mittee. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. May I ask if these special coal cars are very expensive?—A. They are 
not proportionately higher I think, than the grain car would be. 
Mr. ArMsTRONG: We had an estimate given the other day of $3,500 per 


Car. 
The Wirness: Railway men can answer that better than I can. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Were you going on with some of the other dumpers, or have you any- 
thing more to suggest?—A. There are a number of these at different points, 
that I have seen in operation. This is made by the Brown Hoist & Conveying 
Co. at Toledo. The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co have one manufactured by 
MeMyler, which is the same thing, of similar construction. It is not quite as 
substantial as the one installed by the Brown Hoist people but it is doing the 
work very well. 

The CHairMAN: Will you take my seat for a few moments, Mr. Bury? 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. We can keep these on file?—A. Yes. Those were given to me for the 
use of the Committee. I might say, gentlemen, that in each case where I inter- 
viewed these manufacturers, I explained fully to them what I wanted these for 
and they were very willing that these should go before the Committee; in fact 
they prepared these for the Committee. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. You were discussing the other dumper?—A. There is another type of 
dumper known as the rotating dumper, which is simply a big circular dumper. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. You are at the whirley dumper?—A. No, I am speaking of a dumper 
where the car runs in and locks and turns upside down just inside of a large 
circular construction. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Is that this one here?—A. No, that is this one (referring to photograph). 

Q. You started on this second one; hadn’t you better finish the second one? 
—A. This is similar to the first one. 

Q. What do you call it?—A. McMyler tipple, called Exhibit 2; it is similar 
to the Brown Hoist & Conveying only built with a little different style of 
construction. 

Q. The Brown Hoist is the first one you mentioned?—A. Brown Hoist was 
the first. 

Q. Before you pass on. There is a considerable fall into the vessel?—-A. In 
this case the spout is shown almost down. This is a very small barge of 300 
to 400 tons. (Indicating on photograph.) 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What is the cost of this tipple?—A. I have not got that. It is about 


the same; it is a competitive tipple. 
[Mr. Thomas Draper.] : : 1 : \ 
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By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Does not this spout give a direct fall?—-A. They can set that any way; 
it is adjustable. This one is very close up to the dock; it is a small barge. 

Q. Are all of these the same?—A. No, I think I have some others. 

Q. They are all of the same tipple. This is the spout, is it?—A. Yes, there 
is the spout. That is the same one showing the car upside down. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South): 


Q. What do you mean by collapsible spout?—A. One that draws up inside 
the other. As they unload it they can shorten the spout. 

Q. A canvas thing?—A. Oh no, it is collapsible sheet metal. 

Q. Something like a concertina?—A. Something like that—it is not just 
that way; it is a larger one drawing together over the smaller. 

Q. Is it completely covered?-—A. Yes; it is either circular or square box. 

Q. This is the spout? (Indicating on photograph)—A. This is the main 
spout leading down and then the other is collapsible on the end of that; it goes 
down into the vessel. 

Q. This whole track and everything upsets, is that it?—A. No, the track 
does not turn. 

Q. Do not you fasten the car to the track?—A. To the track. That is ona 
special platform, Just the same as you run on to a pair of scales. 

Q. Don’t you turn the whole— —A. Track and everything; that is, the 
platform and all. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. It is really a platform?—A. Yes. 

Q. With rails?—A. Yes. This second is a set of specifications of the Mc- 
Myler Interstate Co. of Cleveland. They prepared that, and the photographs 
show the revolving dumper. ‘This is used to a great extent in industrial plants 
for tipping over the complete car to a lower track, as described in-these different 
photographs. 

Q. This is a rolling car dumper?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you anything more to say to the Committee in regard to these 
dumpers, Mr. Draper? How would you unload, for instance, from one boat to 
the other; can you give us any information?—A. Unloading a boat, you mean, 
that has been loaded? 

Q. With self-unloaders located on the boats. Would you tell us something 
about what kind of machinery it is?—A. There seems to have been great delay 
in tying up of boats at terminal points by inefficient dock facilities in unloading 
and it was to get something that would not delay the boat and that the boat 
could go into any terminal where there was no dock facilities to unload. So 
the self-unloader is installed on the boat. which allows that boat to go into any 
terminal point and unload with its own machinery. 

Q. Tell us how that unloading machinery operates?—A. The boat is con- 
structed with bins and these bins have hopper bottoms. Each hopper can be 
opened and it allows the coal to just gradually slide down on to a belt which 
runs over idlers, in a semi-circular form, and that just conveys it out as fast as 
it falls; up to anywhere; that conveys it on shore to whatever distance they may 
wish, it having a radius of up to 70 feet. They can either put it in piles or unload 
on to cars or they can unload on to scows or other boats. 

Q. How fast could they unload with those unloading machines?—A. 6,000 
tons can be unloaded in about four to five hours. 

: {Mr. Thomas Draper.] 
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Q. Is there much deterioration or breakage of the coal in handling it 
that way?—A. Very little. It is a very gentle movement and just handles it 
gradually, and once it is conveyed on the belt there is no breakage. 

The Vick CuarrMan: We saw the belt in the grain elevator; I take it 
it is the same idea? 

Mr. Howpen: The same idea. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. The belt is run by idlers at the side?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. I was just going to ask you how the coal was raised from the hold of the 
boat in the beginning?—A. These bunkers or bins are built up some distance 
from the bottom and the belt runs directly under the centre of the hopper. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. And they open like that (indicating) and let it down on the belt and the 
belt keeps running along carrying the coal to its destination. 

The Witness: There is a point I might make there, that probably the 
Committee will not think of. That is, if Alberta wishes to send down a number 
of different grades of coal it coud be so arranged in these boats that bins could 
be apportioned up so that they could put different qualities on and then unload 
each grade by itself. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. For a test?—A. Well, for a test, or if there was a number of different 
mines; it might be difficult to get 100 cars from one mine. 

The Vice CHarRMAN: One man might want coal from the Drumheller 
mine, and another man from another mine, and with the system of bins they 
can keep the different coals separate altogether, which would not be true with 
the ordinary dumping into a bottom where you would have all your coal mixed. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What capacity are these boats?—A. The largest I know of for carrying 
coal is five to six thousand tons. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Mr. Draper, I am not very clear vet. I understand all right about the 
bins opening up and the belt running underneath them, but that is pretty well 
down in the hold of the ship?—A. This is built up just far enough from the 
bottom that the conveyor can be built underneath it with the belt. 


Q. Then it has to be raised over the gunwale of the ship, how do you get 
it up?—A. This belt takes an incline, do you see, and comes up. Some of them 
are built that they have two belts working towards the centre and then they 
send this incline in. Those are on idlers. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. The Pringle Barge Line Co., of Cleveland, have such boats?—A. Yes. 
Q. Tell us something about how they operate?—A. The Pringle Barge 
line of Cleveland are carrying a great deal of coal to River St. Clair points. 
They are delivering this year to the Morton Salt Co., of Port Huron, about 
125,000 tons; 240,000 tons to the Edison Company, and 100,000 to the Diamond 
Crystal Co., of St. Clair. They have just equipped a new barge, “Constitution” 
with one of those self-unloaders. I saw that working for a few minutes on 


Tuesday afternoon. 
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Q. You saw that working this week?—A. This week. Although the 
machinery is a little stiff and needed some adjusting it seemed to be an ideal 
condition. In talking with Mr. Pringle I told him I was coming down to this 
Committee and asked if I might say to the Committee, or at least if I might 
have his permission to invite the Committee, or anyone they cared to send to see 
this. He said that he would be very pleased, not only to have them come and 
see this but that he would be glad to have them come to Cleveland, if they 
wished, and see the unloading and the return of the boat, and see the entire 
operation, and he seemed rather anxious that that invitation be given to the 
Committee. . 

Q. What was the cost of installing that?—A. I am safe in saying it was 
_ upwards of half a million dollars. 

Q. And that is the last word, practically, in unloading a boat?—A. Boat 
unloaders. 

Q. Unloading machinery for handling coal for boats?—A. The same kind 
of boat has been used for a number of years, a great number of them, on the 
lakes for handling stone for the big Detroit works, Solway Process and Michi- 
gan Alkali, and the cement plants. Adjoining our works in Port Huron is the 
Egyptian Portland Cement Company; they have these self-unloading boats. 
Unloading stone is practically the same thing. On Tuesday afternoon I called 
at their works and got some information from them of the time it took to 
unload 10,000 tons, and they said from five to six hours. They figured the 
labour cost of unloading—I made a note of it—the cost of unloading lime stone 
at the Egyptian Portland Cement Co., Port Huron, 6/10ths of a cent per ton. 
That is labour and power. 

Q. And coal could be unloaded as easily and as cheaply?—A. No, I would 
think stone would have the preference. 

Q. How much of a preference?—A. That would be hard to determine. I 
would think coal would cost twice as much, at least, to unload, and take a 
little longer. But they unload 10,000 tons, and have been doing that for the 
past two years, on an average of from five to six hours. They load these same 
boats of 10,000 tons in an hour and a half to two hours. 

Q. Where?—A. Alpena. 

Q. That is in Michigan?—A. Michigan. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. That would stand a good deal rougher handling?—A. Oh yes. 
Q. And therefore could be loaded and unloaded quicker, is that right?— 
A. There just seemed to be a torrent of stone coming out from there. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. These self-unloaders would unload either on the dock or into another 
boat?—A. Oh yes, it would make no différence. 
Q. Is there a drop to that, or a chute at the end?—A. That is adjustable; 
they can raise or lower that any way they wish. 
Q. Just raise it as the pile goes up?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. There is one thing I am afraid of the Committee forgetting, Mr. Draper, 
and that is the fact that although you have lived, how many years in Port 
Huron in the United States?—A. Since 1900. 

Q. That you have not taken out your naturalization papers and that you 
are still an enthusiastic Canadian?—A. That is true. 

Q. Is that not true?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Gartanp: That would not make any difference to this Committee. I 


would be willing to accept expert evidence from anybody. 
[Mr. Thomas Draper.] 
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Mr. ArmstronG: That is all right, but I merely place that statement on the 
record in order that there should be no doubt about it. He is deserving of a lot of 
pees for gathering the information he has and giving it to the public of 

anada. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. There is no question but that the self-unloading boat is an economical 
apparatus from the standpoint of expense?—A. Not only economical in the 
unloading of the coal but it has very judicious despatch for the boat. That is 
the main object of the Pringle Barge Co., in installing that. There was so 
much time lost from defects and slow unloading apparatus that they have in- 
stalled those. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From your general knowledge of the situation in Alberta, you are still 
convinced that Alberta coal of good quality can be shipped in open cars to 
Fort William, trans-shipped into ships or on to vessels on the lakes, transported 
to Georgian Bay points or Lake Erie or Lake Ontario ports without very much 
degradation?—A. Less than any other way I think. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Taking a boat of, say, 10,000 tons, what tonnage of coal would that 
carry ?—A. An approximate estimate would be not to exceed six or seven thou- 
sand tons. 

Q. Would that mean filling right up to the gunwale?—A. It would depend 
on the construction of the boat to a certain extent. Some of the cubic space 
is taken up in the tunnel that is left underneath. 

Q. That is what I am talking about. You said that these boats had bins. 
Do you know if the bins were filled?—A. Yes. 

Q. What tonnage would a boat like that carry?—A. Depends to a large 
extent on the construction. There is no reason why those bins could not come up 
above the deck space and specially constructed hatchways over the top of them. 

Q. Yes, but without special construction and brought above the gunwale?— 
A. You take up some cargo space. 

Q. 1 know you would. I am just trying to find out what would be the ton- 
nage of coal held by the full bins of the vessels, as you know them now?—A. 
Six thousand tons on the Pringle Barge Co’s barge, which is the largest that is. 
on the lakes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What is the lowest price, which you have obtained information of, for 
loading and unloading coal?—A. I believe last year that some railways were: 
making an estimate as low as five cents for unloading from cars to boat. Mr. 
Pringle advised me the other day that they were charging seven cents this year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is in the United States with a very large volume?—A. That is at. 
Toledo, based on eight million tons a year which is what the Hocking Valley 
unloads. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. And it was with the unloading plant that you describe?—A. Oh, yes, 


with the tipples. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. From open cars?—A. From open cars. 
Q. You have told us that before?—A. You must also consider the size of 
the cars being used if it was all 100-ton cars it would be unloaded cheaper than 
50-ton cars. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. What cars were they estimating their seven cents on?—A. A mixed lot 
of cars, none of them less than 50-ton. 
Q. None of them less than 50-ton?—A. Yes. 
Q. Were there many more than 50-ton?—A. Yes; a mixed train that I saw 
there were a good many that were very large. Run all the way up to 100-ton. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. But those cars are used in the coal service exclusively?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 
Q. And unloaded from the boat to car, what would that come to?—A. From 
the boat to the car? 
Q. Yes?—A. I have seen a great many— 
an Supposing it was not being stored; passed direct from the boat to the 
car? 
Mr. Bury: You mean by self-unloading boat? 
Mr. GrersHaw: Yes. 


The Wirness: There are different ways of unloading, with a clam or with 
the whirley. 


~ By Mr. Bury: 

Q. We are talking now of self-unloading boat; what would be the cost of 
unloading that self-unloading boat on to cars?—A. I have only the information 
that Mr. Pringle gave me on that; ten cents would be a very remunerative price 
to make. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. From boat to car?—A. From boat to dock or car. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. You mentioned nominal cost where the unloading was done by machin- 
ery on the dock itself?—A. Yes. I have a number of letters from men. I 
might read one from the Morton Salt Company of Port Huron, that Mr. Gates, 
the General Manager, addressed to myself. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Perhaps if you would just give us the particulars we could put them 
on the record?—A. He says: 
Port Huron, Mich., 
JANUARY 25, 1926. 

Mr. THomMAS DRAPER, 

The Draper Mfg. Co., 

Port Huron, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Drarrer,—I have your favour of the 21st inst. relative to 
the cost of loading and unloading coal from cars to boats and from 
boats to the dock. We do not load any coal from cars to boats; we 
unload from the boat to the dock, but it is a hard matter to give you 


costs that will be of any value to you. 
{Mr. Thomas Draper.] 
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The cost of unloading boats depends on the style or shape of the 
boat—for instance, we use a Mead-Morrison unloading rig with a three- 
ton clam. We have unloaded some boats for less than 3 cents a ton; 
others have cost as high as 5 cents or 6 cents, due to the trimming neces- 
sary to transfer the coal to where the clam could get at it. 

Then, the size and style of the unloading rig have a lot to do with 
it, and if an automatic trimmer is used, it reduces the cost materially, 
for the greatest cost is in the trimming. 


Yours very truly, 
Morton Sart ComMPANny, 


(Signed) JouHNn P. Garss, 
Manager. 


Then I wrote Mr. Gates asking if this took care of the overhead, and 
eventually he replied: 
Port Huron, Micu., 
Frpruary 2, 1926. 
Mr. Tuos. Draper, 
The Draper Mfg. Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Drarer—lI have your favour of the Ist inst., and note 
what you say about the information we gave you in our letter of January 
25, regarding unloading of coal at our dock. 

We did not add anything for depreciation, interest on investment, 
or wear and tear on machinery, as that cost is calculated by our Chicago 
office. 

Yours very truly, 


Morron Sart Company, 


(Sgd.) Jouwn P. Gartss, 
: Manager. 


Usually that type of unloading runs from 8 to 11 cents, depending on the con- 
veniences. I have a great deal of data covering that, and probably the best 
information I can give you. I might say, gentlemen, this is not a breach of 
confidence because I told Mr. Gates what I wanted the information for. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. In unloading with a clam would you be able to put it in cars that way 
too?—A. Oh yes; the clam may have a very long arm for unloading; I have 
seen two up to 60 feet. 

Q. And would it be able to put it in box cars?-A. Oh yes; they would 
permit them to load closer because the cars would be moving, than they would 
to pile. I had an interview with Mr. Doyle of the Pittsburg Coal Company, 
in Cleveland, probably the largest distributors of coal in the United States, 
owning their own barges and doing a very large business on the lakes and also 
down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Mr. Doyle, in going over his books, 
gave me costs at different points. On the Ohio River it is mostly with barges; 
they have about 400-ton barges there. The highest cost was as high as 13 cents. 
and it varied from 9 to 13 cents, according to the facilities on the dock. He 
looked up his books on the Jarger shipments up the lakes and I made a note: 
at the time. On the Algonquin and Soo docks, with a two and a half ton bucket, 
their average was about seven cents. 

{Mr. Thomas Draper.] 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. For loading or unloading?—A. Unloading from the barge to the dock. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Seven cents?—A. About seven cents. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is the Soo on the Canadian side?—-A. Well, I would not be quite 
sure of that. I think there is one dock on one side and the other on the other 
side. I think that is what he referred to. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. That would be unloading from the boats simply on to the dock in 
piles?—A. From boat to dock, yes. 

Q. You mentioned a-moment ago that these clam shell devices could be 
used for loading box cars?—A. Oh yes, the same thing could be used. 

Q. Would not that require extra labour for trimming the car? 

Mr. Armstrone: You do not mean box cars with tops on them? 

The Wirness: At the same cost. 

Mr. GarRuANnp: Yes, I want to make that clear. 

The Wirness: I am speaking of their cost into large piles. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. You can unload with a clam shell device into box cars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that require more labour than loading into open car?—A. There 
would be a little trimming and a little extra expense in clearing the track of the 
waste that might fall over; it might be a few cents. 

Q. Do you know the type of car Alberta coal is now trans-shipped in?—A. 
To a great extent in box cars. But I understand one reason of that is they 
have not very many coal cars in service. 

Q. That is one point I want to bring out. ‘To economically and efficiently 
transport that coal it would require the addition of a large number of open type 
A. From what I have seen in making my trips in the West, 
I do not think that there is a very large number of gondola type cars in service 
in the western country, so it would probably need the equipment necessary to 
handle whatever capacity of coal they were shipping out. 

Q. A box car would hardly be suitable for this type of unloader?—A. No, 
I think not. I doubt if there is any large quantity of coal cars owned by the 
Canadian roads because it has been mostly American cars that have been coming 
into this country. 

Q. They would practically have to fit up their railways with a new line of 
open gondola coal cars?—A. That would be necessary. 

Q. To take advantage of this new type of machinery?—A. Yes. 

The Cuatrman: And to be hauled as cheaply as it is being done in the 
United States, and to be handled as cheaply as Mr. Draper says it “is being done 
in the United States, we would want to have large cars, 100-ton cars. 

Mr. Bury: 50-ton. 

The Witness: No, I do not make that statement. The average car in the 
United States to-day will run from 100,000 to 120,000 (50 to 60 tons); but these 
coal roads are gradually equipping themselves with a new type of cars, a larger 
type. That is what I say. 

Mr. Bury: But, Mr. Draper does state that the open car was the only car 


that you could use this dumping machinery with—you were out of the room Mr. 
[Mr. Thomas Draper.] 
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Garland, and I think that is a rather important point. He also suggests that if 
the movement is to the head of the lakes the time of exposure of the coal, even 
in the trans-shipment, is cut down accordingly, and that, in his opinion, the time 
required for shipment to the head of the lakes in the open car would not have 
much effect on the coal. 

Mr. Gartanp: I was not bringing that point up. I am rather timid about 
that, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Bury: Yes, I know. 


Mr. GartaNp: The evidence is not very complete, to be satisfactory, but 
I do not want to stress it. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Garland, I know just what your hesitation is about 
this situation up there. But we have been getting information that would 
make it appear very feasible to handle Alberta coal to the head of the lakes, 
and from the head of the lakes to points in Georgian Bay, Lake Huron and 
Lake Erie, at a rate which would bring it into competition with American coal. 
That is the situation we are trying to clear up. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Mr. Draper, you have figures there in regard to loading and unloading. 
Will you place them on record, please?—-A. Yes. There is another suggestion 
that I might offer the Committee if they care to have it, and that is that a 
10,000-ton boat loaded to capacity is not safe to-day on the Great Lakes. The 
lowering of the water has been considerable, and I am told by lake captains 
that 18 feet is about as much as they could load to, so that the very large 
boats since the diversion of the water by Chicago has lowered the lakes, have 
incurred a great loss to vessel-men. The larger boats cannot load to capacity. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is owing to the low water in the Sault Ste. Marie river?—A. Yes, 
and also at the Limestone crossing, Detroit. So that, unless there is a change 
in the level of the Lakes, or the diversion at Chicago entirely done away with, 
the loading of boats of the larger type to capacity is a thing of the past. 

Q. Then you have further information in regard to rates that you wish to 
put on record?—A. There is a type of equipment shown here; this paper shows 
the application of various types of coal-handling equipment. It is a paper read 
before the Metropolitan Section of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers by Mr. George E. Titcomb, connected with the McMyler-Interstate 
Company of Bedford, Ohio, U.S.A. Cleveland is their headquarters. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. These statements are given to you as authentic?—A. Yes, this was 
read before an engineering society, and is authentic. 

Q. Where was it read?—-A. In New York, I think it was. This shows 
the cost of operation. 

The CHarrMAN: It is a very long document. You may quote what is 
more relevant to our situation here. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Before you do that, will you describe the document from which you 
are giving the information?—A. It is a printed document with illustrations 
and at the head of it are the words: ‘Reprinted from the Dock and Harbour 
Authority, April, 1925.” The paper is read by Mr. George E. Titcomb, and he 
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describes different plants and gives the cost of them. Here is one at 7.44 cents, 
with a crawler crane. The cost per ton is 7.44 cents, made up of:— 


Cents 
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The equipment is illustrated and it is described as “Ten-ton crawler Tread 
Crane.” It is shown unloading. 

Then he also quotes the cost of operation at another plant. A description 
is “Type ‘P’ Crane, Dayton Light Heat & Power Company, Dayton, Ohio,” 
cost per ton 6.89 cents. 

Another type for unloading coke 2.86. That is a car dumper that dumps 
the entire car. 

Another operation at 5.2, unloading. 

Then he goes on to give the proportionate cost of each of the operators; 
the cost for oil, repairs, interest on investment, taxes and insurance, deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence. 

Q. Does that mean the cost for the charge he would make if he was 
operating the plant?—A. These are in operation at plants. Operating for their 
own convenience of unloading. 

Q. Then, that is only the cost, that does not include interest?—A. Oh, yes. 
This item is made up of cost of operation; operator, $8 per day. Two helpers 
for dumping cars, $10, current, at one cent per ton, $7.50. This is for an entire 
day’s operation. Oil, etc., $2, Repairs and Replacements, $4, Interest on invest- 
ment at 6 per cent on $15,000—$3. Taxes and Insurance, $1.50. Depreciation 
and Obsolescence, $3, so that he has given the entire amount at $39. 

Q. With interest on the overhead?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Then have you any other material to place on record?—A. Yes, I 
have a letter from the McMyler Interstate Company, which will substantiate 
some of the statements I have made. They give the cost of unloading 2,000,000 
tons in eight months at 250,000 tons a month and that totals up to a cost of 
7.2 cents per ton. All of the data is given. 

Q. Then you told us something about Duluth. I understand that there 
is a hoisting equipment at Duluth, not at present being used that could be 
utilized in a test in handling Alberta coal?—A. I am not quite positive of tlat, 
Mr. Armstrong. I heard there was an unloading device in Duluth that was 
not in operation, that had been used formerly for iron ore, but the company 
had diverted the ore traffic to another terminal. I intended to investigate 
that, but owing to a late train, I had to make a different connection. 

Q. Could you go back that way and investigate it?—A. I had a Canadian 
Nationa! ticket for their special train by way of Duluth and Chicago connecting 
with the Grand Trunk, and they diverted my ticket, via St. Paul, which was 
the only way I could reach here on time. 

Mr. Howpen: Was not that point conceded? The fact that there was such 
a plant. 

Mr. Armstrong: Mr. Cuttle I believe did. And that is not necessary. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. One question with regard to these open cars. Will it be possible to 
furnish a tarpaulin cover to protect the coal? I have seen material transferred 
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in open cars covered with a tarpaulin?—A. Yes, that would be very easily done. 
If it were necessary, but I do not think it is necessary to protect it for that short 
time. 

Q. I do not think it is myself, but in the event of it becoming desirable or 
necessary, it could be done?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Would it interfere with the quality of the coal if water were put on 
it to a certain extent after it left the mine? It might make a little heavier 
weight on the car, but if it were necessary to cover it, there are jute rugs costing 
about $10. However, you substantiate that statement, Mr. Draper?—A. Yes 
the tarpaulins can be used, if thought necessary. 

Mr. Garuanp: It is suggested that we should make a movement of 500 
tons of coal as a sort of experimental movement. At least, Ontario is going, to 
take this up. The witness has stated that to make an economical use of the 
loading and unloading facilities we would require the gondola type cars. It is 
said that we would require about 4,500 cars out of a total western equipment 
of 36,000, running up to 278 train loads. We would not need all those cars 
because some of them would go back and continue in the movement, but I 
think it would be as well if the Committee would recall one of the C.N.R. 
or C.P.R. witnesses, and find out just what facilities they could supply us with 
for the movement of coal during the season. 

The Cuarrman: Do you mean during the coming season? 

Mr. Garuanp: During any coming season. I think we would have to increase 
the rolling stock for moving coal. 

Mr. Armstrone: I think that would be very satisfactory, Mr. Garland. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): I think Mr. Crombie would be all right. If 
we could get him back, we could get his views on the present equipment. If 
we are to have a large movement of coal here, we might require additional 
rolling stock. 

Mr. Armstrong: I would like some further inquiry from Mr. Dougall. 

Mr. Garuanp: Yes, he would be very good. 

The CHairman: There may be other questions that will arise, and dater 
we may take them. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Have you figures that you are going to give us, Mr. Draper?—A. I 
have with my notes a few quotations from American mines. We wanted to 
place a hurry-up order for coal in December, and we wired the Indian-Run 
Coal Company, of West Virginia, and in reply. they said, “Can furnish high- 
grade mine run coal at $1.65.” 

Q. You are dealing now with steam coal altogether?—A. Well, that is a 
coal that we use very generally for both domestic and steam. 

Q. You use that type in your own home, do you?—A. Oh yes, we never 
make any difference. 

Q. Have you any others that you can give the price at the mine?—A. The 
Burlington Coal Company, on December 20th quote on Big Eagle two and a half 
screened lump, $1.90 at the mines. 

_ Here is a circular from the Southern Coal Company, quoting different 
prices all the way from $1.25 for slack and nut, up to $2.85. We have another 
from the United Coal & Coke Company, Columbus, Ohio, $1.65 f.0.b. mines. 
I have taken these from our files. 

Q. Have you investigated to any extent the burning of coke and domestic 
coal together, and if so, with what effect?—A. That has been a hobby with 


me for a good many years; the burning of mixed fuels. In my own home 
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during the years of the war, when it was very difficult to get good coal, we had 


nothing but slack, and I used it in connection with the fine dust or breeze that 


we take from our foundry coke pile, and I found that by burning that. mixed 
fuel and putting a little of the dry coke over the top of the slack coal, and 
then opening my dampers and letting it burn from the outside, it would burn 
tthe smoke off, and then we cculd close the dampers, and it would form a big 
‘ump of coke. We burned the mixed fuel in that way of slack and dust very 
successfully in our home all winter. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. You made a little coke there in the fire?—A. Yes, it was using the 
principle of coking. There is very little hard coal used in the western States, 
or in the State of Michigan. Two months ago, several companies stated that 
last winter they did not think ten per cent was used in Michigan of anthracite, 
or not more than that, and about 90 per cent bituminous coal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Does not that apply to the whole of the State of Michigan?—A. I think 
it applies to the whole of the middle and western States. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, there is very little anthracite coal used west of 
the Atlantic States?—A. Very little. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you any other suggestions to make to the Committee, Mr. Draper? 
A. I think not, sir. ; 


By Mr. Garland (Bow. River): 
Q. You know the present rate to Toronto from Alberta, Mr. Draper?—A. I 
have read frequently that the railroads claim that $9 is the rate. 
Q. They are not quoting even that rate. Do you know the rates to Fort 
William?—A. No, I cannot say that I do. 
Mr. Armsrronc: Five dollars forty to Fort William is the coal rate. That 
is in proportion to the $9 rate, as Mr. Vaughan stated the other day. 


Mr. Gartanp: But that $5.40 is not a rate that is quoted yet? 
The CuatrMAN: No. 
Mr. Garuanp: There might be difficulty there. 


The CuatrMAN: ‘The fact is that we have not had any specific statement 
of what the rate would be on coal from Alberta. 


Mr. Howpen: That rate was given in former inquiries, and it was stated 
that it had been used in moving coal down. 


The CuarRMAN: As an experiment. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Can you now give us the cost of transporting coal from Fort William, 
including the costs of loading and unloading, to points on the lakes?—A, The 
coal transporting company has said to me that one dollar a ton would be a very 
attractive rate to any port on Lake Erie, and that ten cents for loading and ten 
cents for unloading would take care of the charges. That would make $1.20 
for transfer from the cars at the head of the lakes. 
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Q. And that would include the loading the cars on the dock at destination? 
—A. Yes. On the cars or on the dock, these would be the charges. I do not 
think there would be any difference whether it was cars or on the dock. 

Q. Then there would be the local rate from these points?—A. Yes. That 
rate of $1.20 would be a maximum rate I would think. 


Mr. Armstrone: Mr. Cuttle of the Canada Steamships offered us a rate 
the other day of about half that. 


Wirness: I would expect that that rate would be cut considerably. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Still, there is no reason why that rate could not be put into effect?—A. 
Well, it is less than the $7 that they were asking for. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Can you tell us the present cost of the coal itself, that is, can you give 
us the transportation costs of the coal laid down at Ontario points to-day, I 
mean American coal?—A. No, I can not without reference to the zoning. 
They zone their coal along certain lines. Up to a certain point, it is a certain 
‘price, and beyond that, another price, so I would have to know the definite points 
before I could give that. 

Q. If we were going to run in competition with American coal at these lake 
points, we would have to be able to quote a more favourable rate than they 
are now quoting, than the total of $6.50 laid down. JI was wondering if they 
were laying down their coal at lake points for less than that. If so, we would 
be up against that problem?—A. The $9 rate included the distribution, did it not? 

Q. No, the $9 rate was a rate which the C.N.R. conceded to us as the lowest 
possible cost. rate at which they would move coal to any point in Ontario, but 
did not include the distribution of the coal, simply to lay it down in a place like 
Ottawa or Hamilton?—A. I have no comment on that. 


Mr. Howven: Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my appreciation of 
the evidence we have received to-day. I think on behalf of the Committee, I 
may suggest that we are all very grateful to Mr. Draper. 


The CHarrMaAN: Yes, I wish to convey to Mr. Draper our appreciation of 
the information we have received from him to-day. It is really very interesting 
and valuable, and will assist materially in bringing the proceedings of our Com- 
mittee to an earlier close. 


Mr. Armstrone: I would like to personally express to Mr. Draper, and 
place it on the record, that I am very grateful for the information that he has 
furnished to me from time to time, at my request, and without my request, in 
connection with this matter. 


Mr. Draprrer: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I appreciate very much the 
honour of being called before you, and I hope we can get Alberta coal down into 
Ontario so that there shall be no more American coal coming in. 


The Cuarrman: We will adjourn now until eleven o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, June 11th, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 
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CoMMITTEE Room 425. 
House oF CoMMONS. 
Fripay, June 11, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of supply 
of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources and other 
are in relation thereto, met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, pre- 
siding 


JAMES A. Exits, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Ellis, you are the Fuel Controller for Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have handled Alberta coal in the Province of Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are familiar with the situation more or less?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the Alberta coal area?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state to the Committee what your experience has been with 
Alberta coal under your supervision in the Province of Ontario?—A. Well, deal- 
ing first with Alberta coal. I had thought of making a general statement with 
regard to the quantity of coal consumed in Ontario, and what changes there have 
been in the different kinds of coal in the last two or three years, because that is of 
some Importance when you are discussing getting something else besides American 
anthracite. To find what quantity you really need and what changes there 
have been brought about in different ways, because that gives some indication 
of what further changes might be made. However, I can give you that after. 

I will first take up this question of Alberta coal. Some three years ago, 
something like five or ten thousand tons of Alberta coal came in, but last winter 
we brought in 75,000 tons. Now of necessity, in dealing with that, I had to get 
some little acquaintance with the various mines in Alberta and with the cost 
of the coal of different qualities. I have a list here of the prices of Alberta coal; 
this is what it was actually sold at in the Ontario shipments. The prices vary 
from $5.50 to $3.50. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. That is at the pit-mouth?—A. At the pit-mouth, yes. $5.50 is the only 
one that is in the Saunder’s Creek district. Saunders Ridge, their usual price, 
I think, is $5.50 but they shipped at $5. The Drumheller mines are most of them 
$4, some of them a little under $4; $3.95, $3.95 and $3.75, for single screened; 
that was the Northwestern Fuel. Edmonton coals were $3.50; that is Lakeside 
and Penn. I will leave this list; I need not read it now. 


Prices of Alberta coal 


Lakeside. . . $3 50 
Renmei ; MIST Af et | S210. OOUOL 50 
N. Western Fuel Supply— 
Ss. Lip’. J ME TY ES SOV) OA) OULD 75 
DS. Rp. : 95 


Western Commercial. . 

Atlas Coal Co..'.. | OF ef STOUT DEA Jos 
Alberta Central Piseb itors! BRAS 10. DEOR 

Alexo Coal Co.. REEL, DOIN BIOM FPTast 
Saunders Ridge. - 

Marcus... .. 

Midland Lump.. 

Western Gem.. 

Rosedale. . 


Rosedeer (Doyle). . Bate esn seh an cas one gS 
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Like everything else, when a new thing comes into a new market, naturally 
the people at first are not very well acquainted with it and do not know exactly, 
perhaps, what is the best thing to do about it. But with this coal having come 
in there has begun to be some knowledge on the part of the Ontario purchasers 
as to the different grades of coal in Edmonton and of the different mines. 

Q. You said Edmonton; did you intend to say Edmonton or Alberta? 
—A. The Edmonton field. 'Their coal is 50 cents less than the Drumheller. I 
have had a great many interviews with various operators at different times 
from Alberta, and the general impression I have got from them is that if 
there was a large market in Ontario they would consider trying to bring the 
price down 25 to 50 cents. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From the prices just quoted?—A. From the prices quoted. Those are 
the actual sale prices last winter. I do not know whether they will be able to 
do it or not. I suppose much depends on the wages of the men and that kind 
of thing, but I am satisfied the prices will be a little less if they are pretty sure 
of. a market. 

This coal was ordered through me. The reason for that was because we 
had to guarantee; the Province of Ontario guaranteed to the Canadian National 
the freight rate of seven dollars. And we had to pay up very promptly, a few 
days after we got the freight bills. We did not collect it quite as quick as 
that. However, we protected ourselves by taking bank guarantees from the 
people who bought the coal. In that way nobody could get any Alberta coal 
unless it came through my office. ‘That being the situation it enabled me to 
make some kind of working arrangement with the Alberta officials, in this 
way, that if they would notify me of mines which were not desirable to ship 
coal to Ontario from, I would simply tell people who sent in orders for those 
mines, that they had better not order there. I do not know that I did it 
roughly or anything of that kind, perhaps I gave them gentle hints at the time, 
but in that way I did try to get them, in conjunction with the Alberta officials, 
the better grade of coals. It is very desirable they should be the better grades 
of coals. Of course, in Alberta you have got a large number of various varieties 
of coals. On the other hand, if people want a cheaper coal and know what they 
are buying, I do not see any particular objection to their having it. 

Q. Is there any demand for that cheaper coal?—A. There was some de- 
mand, yes; there was some demand, but the people knew what they were getting. 
That is the advice I have given them all along; nobody need be deceived in 
knowing what they have purchased. 

My view is that the best grade of coal is the largest lump coal. There are 
different reasons for that. Some people would insist, against my advice, in 
getting Chestnut coal or Stove coal. Well, Stove is bad enough for this market, 
but Chestnut is much worse. It is very much cheaper and I think that was the 
principal reason; they would get that perhaps at $2.50 a ton, 

Q. That is run of mine?—-A. Not run of mine, no, Chestnut coal. They 
have been so used to American coal and the grades of American coal that a 
good many of them cannot think of anything except the same sizes as American 
coal. On the other hand, there is no doubt to my mind that Alberta Lump is 
the best for use here. Some of the lumps, of course, from the Saunders Ridge 
district, particularly, were very, very. large, and it is not desirable to have 
them too big. These are matters that. might rightly be matters of education, 
that is all; no serious. difficulty about it. As I said, some people would insist 
on getting Chestnut size, for example, and then they complained and said it 
was no good. All I could say, without being too rude, was, “Did not I tell 


you that.” I mean, that is about all that could be done there. 
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By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Why was it no good?—A. It disintegrates in any case, and the smaller 
it is the more it disintegrates. When you start in Chestnut size and there is a 
large disintegration, you have got slack when it lands. 

Now, with regard to the future market; I want to say something about 
that. I would like you to bear this thing in mind with regard to what has been 
said. I have a list here to which Alberta coal was shipped. I can leave you a 
copy of it, if you would care to use it. It was shipped to about 250 places, 
and this is a list of the places to which it was shipped. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Just before you go on. Have you got also there the names of the mines, 
or the coal companies from which it came?—A. No, but I can tell you from 
memory pretty much where the coal came from. 

Q. That list does not contain that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Could you put those names on record here?—A. Yes. This is only 
with relation to the 50,000 tons. I thought perhaps this was enough for the 
purposes of the Committee. You see, 50,000 tons came in one shipment and 
the 75,000 tons was spread over last winter and part of it this spring. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Is this the first 50,000?—A. No, this is the 50,000 that came in February 
and March. It went to about 250 places, 258 to be exact. In looking over that 
you will find 258 places (see page 256). 50,000 tons is not very much, to spread 
around. I do not think you could get more than 200 more places in Ontario, 
or at least not more than 250. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You mean by that, coal all over Ontario?—A. All over Ontario. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. You mean by that, coal dealers?-A. Coal dealers largely. For example, 
the U.F.O. got about 200 cars and distributed it to their various Associations 
throughout the Province. I was very glad they did, for this reason—not because 
it was the U.F.O. or any other organization, I would have been glad to have 
them do it—but for this reason. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Did you make distribution to points east of Toronto?—A. Oh yes, all 
over the Province, except, rather curiously, Windsor district. North, east and 
west; largely central, of course. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How. far north?—A. Up to Cochrane, There was a fair quantity went 
to Sudbury; I mean, in comparison with other places. The point that I want 
to make about that is this. We consume for domestic purposes something like 
three million tons a year. Now, a big bulk of that is in the large centres, such 
as Toronto. Toronto and the suburbs, perhaps take one-third of that; and there 
is also Hamilton and London and Windsor. Then you come to a very large 
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number of small places, a lot of which I have on this. list. What happens there 
is that they are not as well served, there is no doubt about that, as the larger 
places. The dealer in the large centre has sometimes a little preference. 
Naturally the dealer in a small place, especially if it is a very small place where 
they only need a few cars a year, if there is any shortage especially, and even 
in the best times, he is not always sure of getting coal. “It is not worth 
bothering very much about him,” is the attitude taken. 

Q. Is the same preference given to the large centres with American coal? 
—A. Undoubtedly; that is what I was referring to, American coal. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. In any case, Mr. Ellis, the preference was due, in the case of Alberta 
coal, to the fact that you had a limited quantity coming through, is not that 
right?—A. I gave preference to the smail places. 

Q. Yes, I know; but the dealers were rationed anyway?—A. Well, to 
a certain extent. You see, where a smail place wanted Alberta coal I let them 
have it without any hesitation; when a large centre was wanting too much J 
cut them down. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South): 


Q. Before you ordered the coal from Alberta did you have requisitions in 
from these various places for it, or did you just order it?—A. We always got 
an order. 

Q. You always got the order first?—A. With a bank guarantee for the 
freight; oh, yes. 

Q. How would you take that man’s coal away from him and give it to 
anybody else?—A. I did not. What I mean is this: Suppose a man in the 
usual way ordered, say, 50 cars or 100 cars. I would say, “I won’t let you 
have it, you will get 20,” or something like that. 

Q. You were a sort of clearing house for Ontario; they all sent their requisi- 
tions to you and you ordered it according to your requirements?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. How many thousand tons of orders did you receive from people that you 
were unable to fill?—A. Oh, about 30,000. 


Mr. Armstrone: I merely put that question in before I forget it. 
Mr. Howven: He has not finished his statement. 


The Wrrness: I think there is no question if the $7 freight rate was con- 
tinued we could have quite readily brought in another 100,000 tons, and perhaps 
by the end of the winter another 100,000. I think there is a prospective market: 
well, certainly not more than 200,000 tons to begin with. You see it is a little 
difficult and I doubt if we could take 200,000 tons if it starts again. The people 
had got accustomed to Alberta coal in a good many districts and that has been 
broken off. It is unfortunate, but there is the situation. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Do you think you could handle 500,000 tons?—A. Not all at once, no. 

Q. You mean, inside of a year?—-A. No, I do not. I think that the most 
that we could handle inside a year would be—if the coal can be brought ta 
Ontario at a price not exceeding $11, or $10.50 would be better—that the best 
that can be brought would perhaps be 150,000. I think it would increase every 
year but it would take three or four or five years, in my view, to reach half a 
million tons. 

(Mr. J. A. Ellis.] 
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-By Mr. Macdonald (Cape Breton South): 


Q. Taking that figure at $11; what is American coal in competition ?—- 
A. The only comparable coal is the Pocahontas. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is that sold at in Toronto?—A. It is sold at about $12 to $12.59. 

‘Q. Can you give us, approximately, how much of that Pocahontas coal is 
brought into Ontario, or was brought in last year?—A. It was brought in as 
bituminous, it came under that classification. However, I have made the best 
oo I could of that; in dealing with the general statement I will deal with 
that. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Is that bituminous coal or sub-bituminous coal?—A. Oh well, it is « 
first-class coal, there is no question about that. 

Q. Good domestic coal?—A. First-class domestic coal, and the people like 
it very well, those who have used it. It is pretty much in the same class with 
Alberta coal; whether it is a little better or a little worse, I do not want to 
express any opinion. However, they are in the same class. 


Bu the Chairman: 


Q. What is the price to the consumer in Toronto for Pocahontas coal? — 
A. It is about $12 now. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Does that include the distribution cost?—A. Oh yes. $12 or $12.50. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. The demand for Pocahontas far exceeds the supply?—A. Undoubtedly ; 
there is no question a very large amount of coal was sold as Pocahontas which 
never came from there, could not be. There is no question about it because they 
sold more than the mines ever produced; that covers the States too. However, 
these things will happen, you know, in a time of scarcity. 

Coming back, then, to the Alberta coal. As I said, the U.F.O. distributed 
200 cars. This list will show that there has been a very wide distribution and 
a very large number of small places have got coal. In my view, the future of 
Alberta coal is that you are going to find it difficult to break into the large 
centres. That might come by degrees, but your market, undoubtedly, is in the 
small places. It has taken already there and they want it again. I do not 
think there is any doubt about it, the big majority of people who have had it. 
With the larger places you have got to meet the competition of the American 
anthracite, and also coke, and got to meet many things. Coal dealers, wherever 
they are, in a large place or a small place, will sell the public what they want, 
there is no doubt about that. Five years ago very many dealers did not care 
about handling coke, but I think everybody is handling it to-day. The first 
thing, to my mind, is to make a market through the small places as much as 
possible, the larger places will probably come by degrees. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. If a barrier was raised against American coal coming in there would be 
no trouble in disposing of Alberta coal?—A. I tell you the difficulty about that 
is this: Outside of the domestic supply, which is some three million tons, you 


have got an industrial supply of American coal, that is bituminous coal, that is 
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practically all American coal, and it averages twelve million tons a year. Now, 
you see if you put any duty—I am not in politics and should not, perhaps express 
any opinion; I am only giving you the figures as I find them, and the facts—but 
if you put a duty on American bituminous coal, a dollar a ton, for example, you 
inevitably charge the people of Ontario $12,000,0000 a year. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Leaving out steam coal, or industrial coal. I think the feeling of the 
Committee is that Alberta steam coal cannot hope to compete?—A. Oh no, no 
question at all. 

Q. But it is a question of the domestic coal? 


Mr. Armstrone: We are talking of domestic coal entirely. 
Mr. Gartanp: Mr. Armstrong’s question relates to coke. 
The Witness: Coke? 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, a dutv on coke. So far as I can figure, the coke that was 
used last year was about—perhaps we can go back to the Alberta coal after this 
is just dealing with the general situation—in 1921 the anthracite consumed in 
Ontario was 3,024,304 tons; bituminous was 8,854,892 tons. Well, I can leave 
this with you; I need not bother with all these figures. 


Mr. Armstronc: Why not put them in? 


Coal Year—1st April, 1925, to 31st March, 1926— 
Consumption about 3,000,000 


Per Cent. 
U.’S. Anthracite, actual importations.. .. ).:! 1,615,625 = 55 
Coke, aboutis..).cate ot Ea). gam: 22 see 9900 000-29 
Pocahontas and other U. S. Bit., about... .).»'380,000— 14 
Welsh ,anthuaciter vabopah jusse lee | utes oe 75,000) 021. 
Alberta pactudlict ic. ine gee tae ee eee 79,000 = “25 
Calendar years in short tons— 
Anthracite Bituminous 
192) a Ee eee 8,854,892 
1922" oe A Se en ee MEST MONA oy 7,917,917 
1988) OPO Wey 8 feed e6i sais Aeigtg 11,048,490 
WGA ig, a cay ie ee ee 10,737,848 
TGQ cg oe oe ae, ee ae eee 9,884,710 
1926 to April 30, 411,888. 
*Strike Year, anth. 
Anthracite—Prices, Gross Ton— 
Company Ind. 
1921 -23i655 “arien vagy. 088 155 08ss0 $9 25—$11 00 
1928 e5-o3 4h tb at. Ochoa) 2D 9 85— 11 50 


Freight rate to Toronto—$4 56 per gross ton. 
Freight rate to Ottawa—$5 31 per gross ton. 


Bituminous—Prices, Gross Ton— 
Per gross ton 


Freight rate to Suspension Bridge... 2... .. 4. $2 09 
Freight Tate ‘to! Terontol. | .4—7/805 .6Medl se to Be 3 09 
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By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton S.): 

Q. Just read them so that we can get an idea as we go along?—A. Then 
in 1922 anthracite fell down to approximately one million and a half tons, and 
in that year the bituminous about eight millions. 1923; the anthracite came 
back to about three million tons, and the bituminous was eleven million tons. 
I should say that the public got generally irritated here, and perhaps in the 
States, about these constant strikes in the American anthracite field and after 
the strike being settled always an increase to the consumer. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


_Q. That is to pay the bill?—A. Whatever it is, the public began to get 
rather tired. In 1924, about three million tons less of American anthracite. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Three million tons?—A. No, 300,000; that is about ten per cent. The 
opinion I have is that was entirely taken up by coke, that is, something like 
the quantity that was sold in that year. In 1925—this, of course, was another 
; s, and bituminous, about ten million. What I have 
given you is the calendar year. What I am giving now is in the coal year, 
which is from the Ist of April, 1925, to the Ist of April, 1926. American anthra- 
cite coal, the actual importation, was 1,615,625. Coke—the best estimate I can 
make—900,000 tons. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What proportion of that was American coke?—A. As near as I can 
tell, about half. Pocahontas and other American bituminous coals, that is for 
domestic consumption, about 350,000 tons. Welsh anthracite, about 75, 000 tons; 
Alberta coal, actual, 75,000 tons. Now that means, in percentages, American 55 


per cent, coke 29 per cent, Pocahontas and other American bituminous coals of 
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that character 11 per cent, Welsh anthracite 24 per cent and Alberta 23 per 
cent. In 1922 my life was a burden. There was a shortage of coal and we 
only got 60 per cent of our usual supply.. Everybody would use nothing, or at 
least. they said they would not, except American anthracite. You could not 
persuade them, no matter what you said, they would not try Pocahontas or 
Welsh coal or coke or anything else. My staff dreaded going to the office for 
weeks and weeks. We had people say that they wanted a ton of anthracite 
and when they went to get it they would be advised they could get some anthra- 
cite with some Pocahontas or some coke, or something of that kind; they would 
not take it, they would freeze. That was about the situation. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have referred to 1922?—A. 1922. Since then there has been con- 
siderable propaganda or discussion and one thing and another, and the people, 
I think, are changing. Last winter, as far as I was concerned, although we 
got almost the same, 55 per cent, almost the same quantity of American anthra- 
cite, I had no trouble. The people had turned to coke, to Pocahontas, and a 
little Welsh coal and whatever Alberta coal they could get. My conviction is 
this from what information I can: gather—I do not know whether the American 
operators would like it or not—but my honest opinion is that they lost thirty 
per cent of their market that they will never get back; that is my conviction. 


By Mr. Armstrong: : 

Q. That is the anthracite market?—A. That is-the anthracite people. It 
depends entirely on what is done about-coke, Alberta. coal and Welsh anthracite. 
My view is that if you want substitutes for American anthracite, now and always, 
Welsh coal is better than American; second, coke, and Alberta coal. If you want 
substitutes for American anthracite, I class, as I said, American anthracite before 
coke and Alberta coal. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. But not before Welsh coal?—A. I won’t class Welsh coal below anything, 
personally. One reason why the public are turning to substitutes for American 
anthracite is because they think the price of American anthracite is too high and 
they do not like this going up in price after every strike. Now, in considering 
substitutes you have got to bear that in mind, of course; if you do not have the 
proper difference between American anthracite and coke and Alberta coal the 
people will go back to American anthracite or coke, and Alberta coal will be out. 
You have got to preserve a proper difference. That is my view for it. I think 
you must quote coke or Alberta coal to sell at no greater price than $2 less than 
American anthracite. If you do, as I said before, American anthracite will come 
back again and stay. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Yesterday we had a man here who lives on the other side and he said that 
in the State of Michigan ninety per cent of the coal used as domestic coal was 
bituminous coal?—-A. I would not be surprised. 

(. Why cannot the people of Ontario use bituminous coal instead of anth- 
racite?—-A. They can. As I said before the Senate Committee three or four years 
ago, it 1s Just ike a man who has been used to one particular breakfast food all 
his life and he has persuaded himself there is nothing on earth will keep him 
alive except that particular thing. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. That can be overcome by education?—A. Exactly; just a question of 
education. It is overcome to some extent in Ontario already, as is indicated by 
the consumption of other fuels. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any falling off in the quality of anthracite coming from Pennsyl- 
vania?—A. Well, the general impression is that it contains a little more slate than 
it used to in years gone by. Then there is this difference; the coals I have men- 
tioned, that is Welsh anthracite, coke and Alberta coal, and those bituminous 
coals that can be used for domestic purposes, the quantity of ash is greatly less 
than that of American anthracite. From my experience—I have used anthracite 
for some years—I should say it is not much more than a third. Of course, on the 
other hand, the heating power, outside of Welsh coal, which is the best, better than 
American, of coke and Alberta coal is not as high; you do not get the burning 
qualities out of them which you do out of American anthracite. That is why 
there must be a difference in the price. Then both of them have the advantage 
of having very much less ash. It may be prejudice as far as Ontario is concerned, 
but it is beginning to be a little prejudiced against American anthracite. They 
’ are willing to turn to something else if they get a reasonable chance. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. This is the time to make the change?—A. Now, with regard to Alberta 
coal. To my mind, you cannot do anything with it unless you can lay it down 
on the docks in Ontario at not more than $7. There is not a bit of use in think- 
ing about $7.50 or $8. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. You mean a seven-dollar freight rate?—A. Oh, yes. Not more than four 
dollars for the coal. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Your delivered price would be around $11?—A. No, you have to allow 
for distribution. I received many complaints from people that they were charged 
as much as $15. When I took further orders I made it a condition they were 
not to charge more than $2.50 for cartage and overhead expenses and handling 
and profit and everything else, except in cities like Toronto, where a municipal 
by-law existed that it had to be delivered in bags. I allowed 50 cents more for 
that. That made it, you see, $11 and $2.50; $13.50. 

Q. As compared with what price for anthracite?—A. Well, in Toronto 
anthracite to-day is $15.25 for nut, and $15.75 for the other grades. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. So long as there is two dollars difference between the coals the Alberta 
coal would be all right?—-A. Yes; that is my conclusion, that there must be 
that difference. I think it is possible that the operators in Alberta might be 
able to come down a little but I doubt if they would be able to come down more 
than 25 cents from the prices I have handed in. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. But all your figures are based on the seven-dollar rail rate?—A. Yes, 
absolutely; without that it is perfectly hopeless. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. The main thing is this: that Alberta coal, if it is to compete, must be 
put on the market at not more than $13.50 a ton?—A. That is right. 
Q. To the consumer?—A. To the consumer, that is the proposition, a price 
not exceeding that. Of course, if you could make it less the more you would get. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That practically means $11 alongside?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. J. A. Ellis.] 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you covered all your report or statement that you wish to make, 
Mr. Ellis? I have a few questions I would like to ask—A. Well now, some- 
thing was said 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Before you go on to that, just before you answer Mr. Armstrong’s ques- 
tion; the price is $11 f.o.b. Toronto, and then you charge, you say, $2.50 for the 
distribution charges and all the rest of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And does that include bagging?—-A. I allow 50 cents extra for that. 

Q. That would bring it up to $14 a ton bagged and delivered in Toronto? 
—A. In Toronto, but in practically every other place $13.50. 

Q. I understand that.—A. I might say that roughly two-thirds of the coal 
that was brought in, of the 75,000 tons, came from the Drumheller field. One- 
third, about, from the Edmonton field; very little from the Saunders Creek. 
Nothing, of course, from Lethbridge because that is on the C.P.R., and that is 
the difficulty there. I have given practically all the mines from which coal 
came. Just before that, I might say that I understand that the Alberta Gov- 
ernment did make every effort, through inspectors, to see that nothing except 
the very best coal was shipped here. There have been some complaints, it is 
true, but nothing I think that reflects at all on the Alberta operators. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Most of the complaints were in the way of shortages, were they not?— 
A. Yes; and the trouble about that is that the railway weighs the coal. I have 
had some complaints on that, yes. I have advised the people to make claims 
but nothing has come of it. Of course, these shortages do not arise from wrong 
weighing. I. think they arise from leakages in the car in transit because I know 
of one case particularly where a man went to unload his coal and he found 
there was practically none in one end, that there was a hole in the car. He did 
not get anything from the railway company at all because the railway com- 
pany said that he should have drawn the attention of their agent to it when he 
unloaded. However, you have some cases like that. You could not help it. 
My own opinion is that practically all the cases of shortage were loss in transit. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. This was emergency shipment. That could very well be prevented if 
there was regular shipments?—A. Oh, yes. You see, on shipment like this they 
did not use all the best cars. 


By My, bury: 


Q. And they were purposely using small cars because they wanted a wider 
distribution; is not that right?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are Edmonton mines down in that list you give there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Do the Alberta operators sell by the short of long ton?—A. Short. 

Q. There is no leeway then?—A. No; if there was we would be in a differ- 
ent situation. 

Q. No complaint at all as to the quality of the coal?—A. No, except in a 
few cases where they got small sizes. 

Q. That was the fault of the buyer?—A. Oh, as to burning quality, no. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Or as to the grades?—-A. No. I have had no particular complaint as 
to that. Incidentally. I can file this with you, if you care about using it. It 
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is Just expressions of quite a number of people who bought coal and what their 
customers say about it. 
Mr. Buny: I would like this filed. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Are they all praising Alberta coal?—A. Without exception. 
Q. Or have you some of them that criticize it?—A. I did not get any that 
was adverse. 
Q. I will have to send you some?—A. Well, I have not had any. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Just on that point, Mr. Ellis. You heard Mr. Armstrong’s statement 
to the Committee yesterday that some cars of coal had been received badly 
mixed with grass and earth and of a very poor quality? 

Mr. Bury: That was not yesterday. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Recently Mr. Armstrong made the statement that some coal from 
Alberta had arrived and complaints had arisen; I am not sure whether the 
complaint was from the unloader of the car or from the person who saw the 
coal in the cellar? 

Mr. Armstrone: The person that bought the coal and saw it on the car 
is an ex-member of this House. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. That it was very dirty and had grass and other stuff mixed in with it? 
—A. That is quite likely; I have no direct complaint as to that, but I tell you 
why it is likely. Occasionally there may be a wreck and then they very care- 
fully gather up the coal and if that happens you get some grass in it. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. It is not likely that the mine operators would put grass in?—A. I would 
not suppose so. 

Mr. Armstrone: Mr. Bury, you have read one of the letters yourself. 

Mr. Bury: I read the letter. I want to correct Mr. Armstrong; it was 
net an ex-member who saw the coal; the complaint was made to him. 

The CHarrMAN: The statement is made by Mr. Ellis and we have letters 
here from coal users all over Ontario that the quality was satisfactory. 

The Witness: The reason I know this thing has happened is, in this last 
shipment I guess we had ten or a dozen cars wrecked. I would get a bill of 
lading with a certain car number and never hear any more of the car. Then I 
would hear that some other cars had landed with different numbers and after 
making some inquiry I would find that the car had been wrecked at such and 
such a place and transhipped to some other car. Naturally, some of them 
are so badly wrecked we never get any at all. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. You do not often get grass?—A. We do not often get grass. 
Mr. GarLaNnD: That explains the grass now. 
Mr. Armstrone: I will put that letter on record so that you will know. 


By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Have you had any complaint with respect to the dealers handling what 
they allege to be Alberta coal and which was in fact not Alberta coal?—A. 
There was some of that, yes; there is no doubt about it that some soft coal was 


sold as Alberta coal. 
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By the Chairman: ‘ 

Q. Was there any mixing by coal dealers?—A. That is, of course, impos- 
sible to tell. I had some suspicions of it; I mean, I have had people say they 
suspected that and asked me to go down and look at it, but I could not do 
anything because I could not tell you what it was. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Do you remember one instance when Mr. Stutchbury was down in 
Toronto and a complaint was presented to him and he went down to the cellar 
and found it was principally Illinois slack and a small quantity of Alberta 
coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was sold as Alberta coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. You remember that instance?—A. Yes; he found several instances of 
that. Of course, these things happen. 

Q. Would a Coal Sales Act by the province concerned prevent that sort 
of thing, tend to prevent it?—A. T tell you the only thing I can think of is—- 
the difficulty has been, and it has been my problem in all these complaints—it 
is not only Alberta coal I have had complaints about, it is Pocahontas. I have 
had lots of complaints about selling something else for Pocahontas, and these 
things arise in all grades of coal—really, you have got this difficulty; it would 
require an expert to be constantly im every coal dealer’s yard; it is an almost 
impossible thing. The only solution I could offer would be; frankly the only 
solution I could offer would be that the-province might license the coal dealers 
—the municipalities, rather; that would be better still. I do not mean a license 
that is any imposition, I mean a nominal license of a dollar a year; a dollar 
would be sufficient, with a right to cancel that license. That is my opinion and 
my suggestion. I should not be suggesting these things, perhaps; I am only 
an official and I cannot speak for anybody, only my own personal view; I want 
that distinctly understood. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Did you examine any other grades of Alberta coal?—A. Personally, no. 
Q. Had you any of your officials examine them?—A. No. 
Q. You have no idea of the deterioration or anything of that?—A. No. 
My general information is it is not very much in the lump sizes. As I said 
before, the smaller the size gets the more deterioration there is. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Mr. Ellis, can you give us any information regarding the operation of 
the Anti-dumping clause?—A. No. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you investigated, or have you handled any of the Nova Scotia 
coal?—A. No. 

Q. Have you investigated lake and rail 
comes to Ontario. 


A. Very little Nova Scotia coal 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South): 


Q. Did you make any inquiries about handling Nova Scotia coal in Toronto 
from Montreal during that strike last winter?—A. No. The difficulty there is 
the rail rate is prohibitive from Montreal. 

Q. What is the rail rate from Montreal to Toronto on coal?—A. I forget 
exactly; I think it is about $2.40, something like that. I have no exact figure 
but it is around that. 
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Q. Then at that rate could not you land Nova Scotia coal in Toronto?— 
A. We were not short of bituminous; we had all the bituminous coal we wanted 
from the States. It was the domestic that was the only shortage. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. A moment ago you indicated that in order to overcome the prejudice 
against it—it has in part been overcome to-day by the American strike and 
also by the operation—you suggested educational work. The province of 
Alberta, as you know, have carried on a great deal of that work?—A. Yes. 

Q. But being the province interested more in the production than the con- 
suming end, it could hardly carry on the educational work all the time in 
Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you suggest that the educational work there should be carried 
on by the province, or do vou regard this as a national question that should 
be carried on by the Department of Trade and Commerce here?—A. I would 
not care about expressing an opinion about that. You see, after all, the fuel 
problem of Canada is mostly Ontario, with the western part of Quebec. That 
is one consideration. The other one is: if it is desirable that Ontario should 
be supplied within the Dominion then it becomes at once, of course, to a certain 
extent a Dominion proposition. If you leave Ontario to find its own source of 
supply then it is for Ontario alone. 

Q. Do you think the market for Alberta coal could be extended very 
materially in Ontario if the Department of Trade and Commerce would under- 
take educational work?—A. Yes; and I do not think they need to undertake a 
great deal, for this reason: I have correspondence from at least a thousand 
people in Ontario with regard to Alberta coal. The thing is started, it is only 
a matter of continuing. 

Q. The coal would have to be laid down at Ontario points at a flat rate 
of about seven dollars per ton?—A. Yes. 

Q. The whole question of the rate on the coal from Alberta to Ontario is 
now before the Board of Railway Commissioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. They will not hear the case until September and no action can there- 
fore be taken by Parliament itself until after the next coal season is over?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Would you recommend that any provision be made for the authoriza- 
tion of action by the Governor in Council in the event of a suitable rate being 
found by the Commission? I might put it perhaps more clearly. The diffi- 
culty is that the Board of Railway Commissioners can do nothing else but 
simply authorize a report?—A. You mean they would have to wait, even if the 
Board of Railway Commissioners reported favorably on a seven-dollar freight 
rate; you would have to wait until the next session of Parliament? 

Q. Yes; unless some power was vested in the Governor-in-Council?—A. It 
seems to me the bigger gap you make between the supply we had last winter 
and the next supply it will be worse for us; there is no doubt about that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And the educational work that has already been done would be lost.— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. You agree that it is imperative we should have action prior to the next 
coal season?—A. If you ask me, I think it would have been infinitely better 
if these conditions, or freight rate had gone on. 

Q. For the sake of the record, will you please answer my question?—A. 


Most decidedly. erty 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 

. Would your organization be able to supply the best grades of Alberta 
coal to the people in the province in conjunction with Alberta?—A. I would not 
want to take that responsibility. Primarily I think that is more for Alberta 
than it is for Ontario. They should know more about their coal than we do. 
But what I find, Mr. Armstrong, in connection with that, is this: I have been 
bothered a little bit with mines in Alberta insisting on sending poor coal from 
mines in Alberta that was not suitable, and I wrote some of them and simply 
refused to have anything to do with it. What I did do, was this: When people 
wrote and ordered coal, provided they were ordering from a mine, I took it. 
If they wrote and said they did not know who to order from, I advised them 
by quoting them six or seven or eight names and letting them make their own 
choice. 

Q. Don’t you think someone in Alberta should take the responsibility of 
grading and examining the coal before it is shipped?—A. I certainly think it 
should be looked after. 


By Mr. Garland: 
(. Did you not already intimate that was done in the case of the emergency 
shipment last winter?—A. Yes, it was. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. And your idea is it should be continued? 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

(. By the Government of Alberta?—-A. Oh yes, by the inspectors. 

(. You said you received considerable coal that was priced $3.25 per ton 
at the mines?—A. $3.50. 

Q. $3.50 was the lowest. Was that $3.50 per ton coal the best quality? 
—A. It was the best quality of that district. 

Q. Yes, but was it a-satisfactory quality for the people?—A. Well, you see 
you come to a very nice question there. There are undoubtedly different grades 
of coal from Alberta; there are undoubtedly some that are superior to others. 

Q. But this was the best grade?—A. No, it was not; some of it— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your best grade was your $3.95 coal and $4?—A. $5 and $5.50 is the 
best grade, undoubtedly. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. What did you say the name of that creek was?—A. Saunders Creek. 
Q. That is the highest grade?—A. That is, yes. Lethbridge is all right. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. But Lethbridge is on the C.P.R. and it is out of the question?—A. You 
cannot get it. For Ontario we really only got the Drumheller and Edmon- 
ton and Saunders district, that is all. The Saunders is the highest, and the 
Drumheller in between and the Edmonton district is a little cheaper. 

Mr. GarLaANnp: ‘There may be a misunderstanding in the minds of the 
Eastern members of the Committee as to the action of the Alberta Govern- 
ment. Now, in Saunders Creek particularly there is, unfortunately for our 
market, a differential rate meaning an addition of 40 to 50 cents a ton. The 
Saunders Creek coal did not come on the $7 rate, it came on a $7.40 or $7.50 
rate, but the Alberta Government absorbed that difference entirely; this was 
their contribution to the general movement. 
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The Witness: There was a differential; it did not amount to a great deal, 
10 to 70 cents. Saunders Creek unfortunately was under the biggest charge, 
but the Alberta Government, as Mr. Garland says, paid that differential, so it 
did not affect anything. Drumheller and Edmonton fortunately happened to 
be on the ordinary rate. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you investigated at all lake and rail handling of coal?—A. No, 
I have not. There would be one difficulty there, and that is the disintegration 
of the coal. Welsh coal has the same trouble. With Welsh coal, you can ship 
it as the most perfect lump and when you get it it is 30 per cent slack, some- 
times more. I am a little afraid with Alberta coal, that in the carriage of 
it it will disintegrate too much with too much trans-shipment. 

Q. But you are receiving in the City of Toronto, for instance, 10,000 tons 
of American coal, brought there by boat, are you not?—A. Oh yes, but not for 
domestic use. 

Q. None of it for domestic use?—A. Well, what comes there by boat is 
largely only industrial, it is steam coal. 

Q. You have not investigated that?—A. No. 


By Mr._ Garland: 


Q. Just on that, from your experience with Alberta coal would you indicate 
a certain timidity in declaring whether it would stand trans-shipment?—A. It has 
a high moisture content and the more that is handled and the more it is exposed 
to the air— 

Q. Will it stand an open car?—A. I doubt it. 


ln) Wl AUROP 
Q. This is a suggestion that was made yesterday. While it might suffer on 
the long haul from the fields in Alberta to Toronto, if it were hauled to the head 
of the lakes, with the considerably shorter exposure in the cars, it might possibly 
stand that in open cars?—A. It might, but then the trouble there, you see, is 
handling. 


Q. Oh yes, I am not talking about handling; handling is the other proposi- 
tion?—A. If you are going to ship from Alberta by all rail I think you have got 
to send it in closed cars, in box cars. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Could you give us an estimate of the cost of your department in Ontario? 
—A. About $2,000. 


Q. Would that organization be able to co-operate in any extended shipment 
of Alberta coal?—A. Yes. 


Q. Would that be much greater expense?—A. That would depend. You 
see, I have a staff—I have charge of a little department there, not very large; 
the fuel business is sort of added to it. 


Q. The Committee have been considering the sending of test cargoes by 
lake to points on Lake Huron, the St. Clair River and Lake Erie. Your organ- 
ization could co-operate with the delivery of that coal, could they not?—A. Well, 
I tell you, just in this way. First; I would not care about our taking charge of 
cargoes of coal; we must have customers for it. I mean, we must have people 
who are going to take it. We could not afford to have it landed on the dock 
and at our disposal to sell. Another question there is: when it is landed you 
have to put it into piles, then the railroad companies charge you 20 cents a ton 
for even switching, and the minimum freight charge to any point, almost from 
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any point is about 60 cents, I think, and to points in Ontario it will run from 
60 cents to $2, the farthest point perhaps $2. Now, we would have no objection 
to taking charge of it providing we got customers for it in advance. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. The same way as you did before?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. If the Government of Ontario were to assume the responsibility of hand- 
ling, say, up to 500,000 tons within the next two years, an organization could 
be put in effect to handle that, could they not?—A. Oh yes; but I have no hope 
of getting 500,000 tons in two years; you might in four or five or six, but not 
in two. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Why, Mr. Ellis?—A. It is like everything else; you have got to come at 
it by degrees. You could start, I think, with a reasonable market; perhaps, as 
I said, if this thing had gone clean on, of 200,000 tons. Now, I think 150,000 
tons is the best you will do next winter. 

Q. Supposing there was a continuance of the movement of Alberta coal to 
Ontario points, how rapidly could we displace anthracite and other domestic 
fuels?—A. I think at a rate not exceeding 100,000 tons a year. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. You mean under present conditions?—A. Yes. 
Q. If conditions were changed that might change more quickly?—A. Well, 
you see, if you can make the thing much more attractive to purchasers, yes. 


lex NURS LEED 

Q. Take the condition of things as they were during the test movement at 
the seven-dollar flat rate—that is Mr. Garland’s suggestion—supposing that had 
continued, you think we would have been able to displace other domestic coal 
at the rate of about 100,000 tons a year?—A.. Yes. 

@. And no more?—A. It would depend. Take last winter, of course 

Q. Of course, there was another strike?—A. Another strike would be a 
different thing. 

Q. Surely?—A. I am taking normal run. 

Q. I know. We could displace that at the rate of about 100,000; but if 
there was another strike it would go right up?—-A. Oh, of course. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Mr. Ellis, you mentioned the price of anthracite going up after each 
strike; did it go up very materially after the last strike?—A. Not very much. 

Q. Why?—A. Because neither the workmen nor anybody got anything. 
There was this difference: Generally on the 1st of April the operators in the 
States give 50 cents less, reducing it 10 cents a month till the expiration, till it is 
gone; that is five months. This time they did not do it. The result was—take 
the prices in Toronto, for example, and that is the best criterion—the prices 
before the strike were $15.50, now I think it is $15.25 for nut coal and $15.75 
for the other grades, stove and egg. That is a slight increase, entirely war- 
ranted, I think, so far as the dealer is concerned, by the change that has been 
made by the operators. It is not very much, of course. 

Q. Did the price of Alberta coal in the Ontario market at that time have 
any corrective influence on prices?—A. Oh, certainly it steadied it a little. I 
would not say Alberta coal alone; undoubtedly Alberta coal and the coke did 
steady it. 
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The CuHarrMAN: Will that be all, Mr. Garland? 


The Witness: I might just add this: the Alberta Government, as a matter 
of fact, has issued a pamphlet, or somebody has, in which they grade all Alberta 
coals. I have used that myself. 


W. J. Hawrtn, called and sworn. 


The CuatrmMan: When we wrote to Mr. Halpin regarding the cost of distri- 
bution, he answered on June 7th; I would like to put his letter in. 


Orrawa, June 7, 1926. 
Mr. V. CLoutiEr, 


Asst. Chief Clerk of Committees, 
House of Commons, 
City. 
Dear Str:—Replying to your favour of the 31st ult. the tonnage 


handled by us during the past year (year ended March 31st, 1926) was 
made up as follows: 


Per cent 
Bemnsyl yan Amt bnaciesyycioty so lord ma «dow Soup) 1O¢ bh 
AmMerigan,Biuyminous, Lumps) cra piceovsstaei-diesae 6 18.5 
By-Product Coke (from Hamilton with the excep- 
tion of a few cars from Sydney, N.S.)..... ... 13.2 
oelsh| Anthragites.taos .t7.a0i0t-balbaad. eeiod ratte -otadOQB 
Smithing and Canal (from Pennsylvania and Ken- 
OTC: ik NOR a eS Pe Pe ee eer meee Ce 9 
100 


The Pennsylvania anthracite, Welsh anthracite and by-product coke 
were practically all for domestic use and the bituminous lump was 
for use in office buildings and for other commercial trade. Of course if 
there had not been a strike on in the Pennsylvania anthracite field our 
sales of that fuel would have been a larger percentage of our total sales, 
with of course a corresponding reduction in the percentage of sales of other 
fuels. 

We have no suggestions to offer. However, if you feel we are in a 
position to give you any information that would be of benefit to you we 
are at your service. 

Yours very truly, 


JoHN Heney & Son, Limite. 
(Sed.), .W. J. (Harm; 
Vice-Pres. and Managing Director. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Halpin, you are the Vice-President of the John Heney Co. Limited? 
—A. Yes sir. 

Q. You are engaged in the coal business?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. How long have you been engaged with the Heney Company?—A. 19 
years. i : bg 
Q. 19 years. You are familiar with the coal situation in Ottawa?—A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. Mr. Halpin, have you handled Nova Scotia coal in Ottawa?—A. We 
have, in small quantities. 

Q. Will vou tell the Committee what your experiences were with Alberta 
coal?—A. You said Nova Scotia. 

Q. Nova Scotia coal?—A. Nova Scotia coal is a soft coal, a bituminous 
coal. Our soft coa! trade here demands a lump coal and the only way Nova 
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Scotia coal could be brought up to Ottawa would be by boat to Montreal and 
then by rail from Montreal to Ottawa. The result is that when it gets here it 
is pretty often mostly slack.’ As I say, our trade demands a lump coal. . 

Q. What quantity of Nova Scotia coal did you handle, Mr. Halpin?— 
A. I just remember odd shipments of two or three cars at times. It is some years 
since we have brought any up but we have been in touch with them and got 
prices recently and they could not undertake to give us lump coal. 

Q. What is your freight rate from Montreal to Ottawa?—A. $1.30 a ton. 

Q. And at $1.30 a ton it cannot compete with other coals?—A. No. By 
making a special price at Montreal, and adding on the $1.30, they are able to 
make up a price practically equivalent to the American coal, but, as I say, 
their’s is practically slack and the American is a high-grade lump coal. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Did you say the freight rate Montreal to Toronto?—A. No, Ottawa. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. If you had a five dollar rate at Montreal could you not handle this 
trade to advantage?—-A. Our trade demands a lump coal. At a five dollar rate 
we might sell a small quantity but practically all of our soft coal business is in 
lump coal. 

Q. Yes; but the information we have; if it actually arrives in good con- 
dition in Toronto, after being handled twice, it certainly must land in good con- 
dition in Montreal. It is only handled into the cars; why would it get slack 
coming 125 miles?—A. First of all it is unloaded on the dock in Montreal and 
piled, some 100,000 or 200,000 tons, and then it is exposed for some time and 
loaded on cars. The extra loading on the car and the exposure on the docks in 
Montreal; when it gets here it is practically run of mine and a lot of slack. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. I was going to ask if the witness had a voluntary statement to make that 
he had prepared?—A. No, I have prepared no statement. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Are you familiar with the coal that is in use generally in Ottawa and this 
vicinity ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any considerable quantity of Nova Scotia coal coming here?— 
A. Outside of the Government and a couple of large manufacturers, there is very 
little. 

Q. We had the evidence that the Canadian National is using it as far 
west as Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think there is some industrial use besides that?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the ordinary price, say, at Montreal?—A. Well, I understand 
their price at Montreal is $5.50, but for coal coming up to Ottawa they will 
probably make a price of $5. 

Q. And your rate of freight is what?—A. $1.30. 

Q. How does that compare with American prices?—A. That was practically 
at the same price for high-grade American $ lump. 

Q. Then it gets down to the question of quality?—A. That coal we supply 
is for office buildings and what we call “commercial trade.” It is a trade where 
they are using it in place of anthracite and they want it lumpy. In fact we 
do not import any run of mine from the States, it is all 3 and two inch lump. 

Q. Now, if you were handling in large quantities so that the coal could 
be taken from the coal boats at Montreal and delivered quickly, would that 
materially affect this disintegration you speak about?—A.I do not suppose 
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there would be so much if it was loaded right from the boat on to cars and sent 
up here. But even with such shipment it would be run of mine coal up here; it 
would not be coal that would satisfy. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It would not sell as graded coal?—A. No. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. As a coal dealer, would your judgment be that the coal could be selected 
out of a shipment so that it would largely meet the same requirements as your 
American coal could?—A. The Besco company know what our requirements 
are and they have told us at the present time they cannot supply lump coal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When was that told you, Mr. Halpin?—A. This spring. 

Q. Did they give you any reasons for not being able to supply you with lump 
coal?—A. Well, no; but, as we say, we have brought it in in the past and we 
knew what it was like and asked them if they would bring us lump coal. They 
said, “No.” They would bring it up by boat in large cargoes to Montreal and 
trans-ship it there. Even 3 lump from the States trans-shipped from one car to 
another won’t arrive here in quite the satisfactory condition to suit our trade. 

Q. As a matter of principle would you use Nova Scotia coal in preference 
to American?—A. Sure, we prefer to sell Nova Scotia coal if we could get the 
quality preparation suitable for our trade. 

Q. Have you ever used any coal from New Brunswick?—A. No, we have 
not. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South) : 


Q. Where is your business?—A. Ottawa. 

Q. You just conduct a retail business here?—A. Yes, sir. We sell some 
small quantity in Eastern Ontario, but practically Ottawa. 

Q. All in the city of Ottawa?—A. Yes.. 

Q. What is the extent of your business, are you the largest retail dealer 
Nerew— A es. Sir. 

Q. Now, I understand you to say that Nova Scotia coal landed here stands 
you about $6.30?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you cannot sell it for that; that is, you cannot sell it on account 
of the quality?—A. Our trade here, as I say, demand a lump coal, practically 
all of our soft coal trade. 

Q. Just what is your trade here?—A. Office buildings and places where they 
might switch from anthracite. 

Q. Are you selling domestic?—A. Practically none. 

Q. Was not there some Nova Scotia coal sold here in the City this year 
for the hospitals or schools or something like that?—A. The schools have given 
a contract for some for this coming year. 

Q. Do you know at what rate?—A. Not exactly. Around $7.00; $7.20 and 
$7.14. 

Q. Did you tender for that contract?—A. No sir. 

Q. That is outside of your line of work, is it?—A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. Is that outside of your line of business?—A. No, but we have not ten- 
dered on that contract for some years; we did not put any quotation in. 

Q. Would you mind giving us the name of the official who told you that he 
could not supply you with the requirements?—-A. Mr. Kempton; he is their 
local representative. That is, he said he could not give us lump coal. They 
could give us any quantity of the ordinary coal. 

Q. But that did not suit your requirements?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Have you a dealers’ organization here?—A. No sir. 

Q. You have no organization of any kind?—A. Back in 1922 there was a 
committee formed at the request of the Mayor and the Board of Control to bring 
in Welsh coal. I was the secretary of that organization, but that was disbanded 
in the following year. I am not an officer of any organization. 

Q. You have not any understanding amongst yourselves as to questions of 
tender and that sort of thing?—A. We discuss certain matters from time to time. 
If you are referring to this contract; our reason is: Some years ago we ten- 
dered on a contract on that work, and although we were the lowest we did not 
get it, so Mr. Heney has refrained from tendering on that contract since. 

Q. I noticed sometime ago on Bank St., I do not know the name of the 
place but it was pretty close to Keith’s Theatre, a coal dealer advertising New 
Brunswick coal at rates running around, during the years I have been here, from 
$11.00 to $12.00 a ton?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not an excessive price for New Brunswick coal?—A. Well, as I 
say, I think that coal, he brought it in and had to screen it and he was probably 
selling lump out of that and delivering the fines on some contract he had. We 
certainly would not want to sell that coal at any such price, that is, New Bruns- 
wick coal. That coal will run about 20 per cent ash. 

Q. It struck me at the time it was a most extortionate rate to charge for 
that type of coal?—-A. As I say, we were selling Pennsylvania or West Virginia 
soft coal, lump coal at $9.25. Of course, back in 1920, at one time when the 
demand was very high, we had to pay $6 and $7 a ton at the mines. On one 
occasion we sold that soft coal higher than we did anthracite. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Could you tell us who supplies the Parliament Buildings with coal?—A. 
The Minto Company, I think supplied it for a number of years. I think last 
year the Minto Company supplied part and the British Empire Steel Corpor- 
ation. 

Q. Between New Brunswick ahd Nova Scotia coal, the building was sup- 
plied?—A. Some years ago we supplied the Parliament Buildings here with 
anthracite coal. We sent you a letter showing the percentage of the different 
grades of coal that we sold: Pennsylvania anthracite so much, and coke, and 
bituminous coal, and Welsh coal. I presume you wonder why we do not sell 
a larger percentage of other coals and less of the Pennsylvania, that is, Penn- 
sylvania anthracite. The first reason is that the trade of Ottawa here for 
some time have been accustomed to the Pennsylvania anthracite, for a great 
many years, and they demand that coal. (Now, as I mentioned a few moments 
ago, personally we would rather sell Canadian coal, if the demand was for that 
-coal. You might say, why don’t we push the sale of that coal. One very great 
vobjection that we have against Alberta coal is that it is such a long distance 
from here. Now, I know that there are many occasions during the last ten 
years, if we had been depending, on a source of supply two thousand miles away 
we would have been in quite a predicament on numerous occasions. Just to 
mention one. In 1917, during the month of February, coal was pretty scarce. 
We had had a lot of stormy weather and we reached the state where there was 
only two or three days’ supply of Pennsylvania anthracite in the East and 
West Block. We had only a very small supply in our bins. We had cars scat- 
tered along the Delaware and Hudson from the mines to Rouse’s Point. We 
had officials out from the company going from station to station digging out our 
ears and trying to get them taken out from the sidings. As I say, we were in 
a predicament, where there was practically no chance of getting those cars in, 
and the East and West Blocks were practically out of coal. We got in touch 
with our mines on the telephone and on the following morning there was a 
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trainload of 62 cars left and came right through on passenger train schedule. 
Those came in here inside of 48 hours. If we had been depending on a supply 
two thousand miles away that is one instance of where we would have been 
up against it. 

Q. Have you any reason to believe that the coal used in the public build- 
ings is not of satisfactory character?—A. Which coal are you referring to? 

Q. I mean the New Brunswick and Nova Scotia coal?—A. [Nova Scotia 
coal is far superior to the New Brunswick. 

Q. Well, we have heard a man like Mr. Wolvin tell us of the satisfactory 
manner in which they can produce Nova Scotia coal and deliver it at Montreal. 
I would be surprised at such a difference between Montreal and Ottawa?—A. A 
great many large buildings are equipped with stokers which can use slack coal, 

soft coal; it is more efficient, in fact they call for that. We supply a trade 
that demand lump coal; they have not a man constantly in attendance. 


By the Chairman: 
* Q. I want to ask a few questions about the delivery of coal in Ottawa. 

You deliver coal to domestic consumers?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are your rates for delivering coal in Ottawa?—A. Egg coal $16.25, 
and Stove and Chestnut $16.75. 

Q. How much of that is charged up to distribution, cartage or haulage?— 
A. Our handling charges amount to about three dollars a ton. 

Q. Is that an average, or is that a general rate?—A. That is about the 
average. 

Q. Three dollars a ton?—A. That, as I say, included shortage and degra- 
dation. 

Q. How much of that would you charge up to hauling alone?—A. About 
$1.10. 

Q. Would that be general, in any part of the city?—A. That is our aver- 
age; that would be average over the year. 
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ADDENDA 


1. Extracts from Letters from Consumers of Alberta Coal. 


2. Statements showing the Distribution of Alberta Coal (10,000 tons in 
1923). 


3. Places in Ontario to which Alberta Coal was shipped. (Submitted by 
Mr. J. A. Ellis). 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM CONSUMERS OF ALBERTA COAL 
(Submitted by Mr. J. A. Ellis) 
W. L. Donnelly, Ottawa 


Had previously obtained Alberta coal. Both this coal and that received 
through Government was quite satisfactory. If reduced freight rate con- 


tinued will purchase more. 
Darling Lumber Co., Toronto 


Got 8 cars which were sold to 175 persons. It was received on a Thursday, 
and was all gone by Saturday. We could get rid of another 8 cars if we 
had them. We are overcome with orders, but cannot give our customers 
any definite answer as to being able to supply on account of freight rates. 
We are not handling any other coal until assured definitely that we cannot 
have Alberta coal. It burns great. It will burn either in stove, fireplace, 
furnace, grate, cook stove, and heater. It is really admirable in quality. 


There is very little ash, and what there is can be compared with hardwood 
ash. 


R. Martyn—Ripley 
Gave good satisfaction. 
S. Halliday—Orono 


The coal is being unloaded to-day, and people are much pleased with. the 
appearance of the coal. 


J. B. Jackson, Ltd—Simcoe 
Gave good satisfaction. 


Williamson Bros —Aurora 


We thank you for your efforts to secure Alberta coal to this district. Our 
effort is to spread this out to as many homes as possible to get their idea 
as to its value. We have heard no complaint vet. All are anxious to buy 
it, and we only hope that in the near future the price may be fixed so that 
we can handle it. 

Harvey Ellis—Listowel 
I have had 3 cars of coal which has been giving splendid satisfaction. 


F. W. Keating—Fergus 
Tt was excellent coal. 


Gowdy Bros.—Guelph 
This coal has given the very best of satisfaction to our customers. Hope 
at a later date we may be able to purchase another consignment at a 
reasonable freight rate. 

Lewis & Co.—Barrie 
We are well pleased with the coal. 


BE, Ward—Clinton 
If you do put the $7 freight rate on let me know as people want the coal. 


F, A. Ackert-—Ingersoll 
Sorry that we are unable to receive more for we have met ready sale for it, 
and have not had a complaint. So if anything turns up that the freight 
rate is likely to be reduced would deem it a favour if you would advise us 
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Guelph Co-operative Association—Guelph 
Those who have bought it, and are using it are more than satisfied with it. 


Willson & Willmott—Milton 
Should there be another allotment please do not forget our other 3 cars. 


G. N. Patterson—Port Hope 
Coal has given utmost satisfaction. 


A.W. Annis & Co—Alliston 
It is giving the best satisfaction. 


Brydges Coal Co.—Guelph 
The coal has given good satisfaction so far. 


Graham Bros-—Kincardine 
We have handled one car, and our customers are satisfied to pay more. 


Misner Manufacturing Co.—Goderich 


We have had one car of Alperta coal. We are unloading it at present, 
and like it very much. 


Manager Bank of Nova Scottia—Cochrane 


If the $7 rate holds effective for some further time it is likely that a con- 
siderable quantity of Alberta coal will be brought in this district. 


J. P. Pegg—Norunch 
Got 5 cars. Has formed an association known as The Norwich Municipal 
Coal Association to bring in and dispose of Alberta coal. Expresses great 
thanks to Prime Minister and Government for what they have done with 
regard to Alberta coal. 


Ed. Cooney—Peterborough 


Says that citizens are demanding quantities of Alberta coal totalling up 
to approximately 5,000 tons. 


W. Carmichael—Collingwood 


Have proved it very satisfactory. I only wish I could get a few more cars 
above my allottment as I could easily sell it. Our people here need a good 
trial of it, and seem to favour it. 


Hughes & Co.—Belleville 


We like the cars received, and want to get more. The people here want 
a chance to try out this coal, and we did not have enough in the two cars 
already handled although those who had the coal are delighted with it. 


A. Chambers—Arthur 


It has given entire satisfaction, and would very much like to get five cars 
more, and cut out the American brother. 


D. M. Jermyn—Wiarton 
I trust the Government will arrange to have a larger quantity shipped 
during the months of May and June while the railway cars will not be 
in such demand as they are at present. 


Sudbury Coal & Wood Co., Sudbury 


Our customers report this coal to be entirely satisfactory. We have dis- 
posed of all we received, and have had no complaints. We are con- 
tinually receiving requests for more of it. 
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Laberge Lumber Co—Sudbury 
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We have disposed of ten cars of Alberta coal, and have not received a 
single complaint. This coal was used in small Quebec heaters to large 


block furnaces, and has given entire satisfaction in all cases. 


As long as 


we can maintain a difference of about $4 between Alberta coal, and Ameri- 
can anthracite I feel sure that at least 75 per cent of the people would 


prefer the Alberta coal. 
Empire Coal & Lumber Co.—Sudbury 


We have disposed of our stock of eleven car lots, and are daily receiving 
inquiries for more. All our customers have been very well pleased with this 
coal. It has taken the place of wood or coal for kitchen use, and gives excel- 


lent results when used in the furnace. 
expressed the opinion that: it is equal to anthracite. 


practically no waste, cinders, etc. 


A number of our patrons have 
Cleaner to handle, 


In this connection it would be well to 
note that one size of this coal answers for both range and furnace use— 
chestnut, stove and egg sizes with separate bins are not required. In our 
opinion if Alberta coal can be brought in at the present or near the present 
price the American coal will be practically driven off the market in Sudbury 
in a short time—taking the difference in price into consideration. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION oF ALBERTA COAL 
10,000 Tons in 1923 
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PLACES IN WHICH ALBERTA COAL HAS BEEN SHIPPED 
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Ontario. 


Committee adjourned until 3.00 p.m. Tuesday, June 15th, 1926. 
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ComMITTEE Room 436, 
Turspay, June 15, 1926. 


Sir Tuomas Tarr (President, Minto Coal Company): I thank the Com- 
mittee for so kindly giving me this opportunity to say a few words in reference 
to the so-called subvention, granted by the Donminion, in 1924, as an assistance 
in the marketing of Canadian coal at places where, owing to the competition 
of coal from the United States, it would not otherwise have been possible to 
dispose of Canadian coal profitably. 

This subvention was in the form of a grant of one-half cent per ton of 
coal per mile of railway, with a maximum of fifty cents per ton, and was to be 
applied in the reduction of railway charges on coal from Canadian mines to 
piaces where, at the current railway rates, it would have been impossible to 
market the Canadian coal profitably in competition with coal from the United 
States. 

The sum of $200,000 was appropriated in 1924 for this subvention, but 
only $15,000 of this amount was used. The reason for such a small part of 
the vote being used was that the subvention was made available too late in 
1924 to be taken advantage of for the contracts of that coal year; and the vote 
lapsed before it could be used for the contracts of the following coal year. I 
may say, for the information of the Committee, that the coal year, as it is 
called, covers the period from the 1st of April to the 3lst of March, and many 
of the annual contracts for coal are made for this period. 

The subvention was granted in 1924 because of an emergency which then 
existed owing to the low price and keen competition of coal from the United 
States. I respectfully submit that as great, if not a greater, emergency now 
exists, and that the competition with coal from the United States is as keen, if 
not more keen, than it was in 1924. 

The maximum allowance under the subvention granted in 1924 was fifty 
cents per ton. This was not found to be sufficient and would not, I think, be 
sufficient at the present time to permit of any substantial tonnage of coal from 
the Maritime Provinces being sold in Eastern Ontario in competition with coal 
from the United States. I am of the opinion that the maximum allowance per 
ton should be increased to $1. 

If the subvention is now resumed, I would urge that it be made available 
until this Committee makes its report, and Parliament has taken action thereon. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of bituminous slack coal continue to be 
imported from the United States, notwithstanding the increase in duty made 
last year from fourteen cents to fifty cents per ton. The additional customs 
revenue derived by the Dominion from this source would far more than offset 
the amount required for the resumption of the subvention with an increase in 
the maximum allowance per ton. 

I may point out to the Committee that the renewal of this subvention. 
especially if the maximum allowance be increased to one dollar per ton, would 
assist in marketing Saskatchewan and Alberta coal in Winnipeg and Manitoba. 
And further that the increased movement of coal which would result would 
give an increased revenue to Canadian railways. One contract alone which I 
have in mind and which might, I think, be filled by Canadian coal if the request 
for this subvention be acceded to, would give between thirty and forty thousand 
dollars increase in revenue to the Canadian National Railways, in the prosperity 
of which we are all interested, during the next year. 

It may be that the report of this Committee will not be completed before 
Parliament prorogues and even if it is now made available for Parliament there 
is some doubt, I believe, as to whether Parliament will be able to take action 
on it at the present session. If not, there will be a long delay in assisting the 
Canadian coal industry. In view of this I suggest and urge on the Committee 
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that it might make an interim report at once recommending the renewal o1 
the subvention and an increase in the maximum payment to one dollar per ton; 
this as an emergency measure. This recommendation should, I suggest, be 
made at once, if possible to-day, so that provision for the necessary funds 
may be made in the supplementary estimates. 

Generally speaking, the ecdal industry of the Maritime Provinces is in a 
precarious position and this is especially true of the New Brunswick coal mines, 
from which all the coal must be shipped entirely by rail. Some immediate and 
substantial aid is necessary to keep the coal industry of the Maritime Provinces, 
and especially that of New Brunswick alive. 

It may be likened to a very sick man who requires a major operation to 
preserve his life but for whom, pending such major operation, immediate 
measures are required to prevent his passing away in the meantime. 


THos. Tarr 


CoMMITTEE Room 436, 
House oF COMMONS, 
Wepnespay, June 16, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of 
supply of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources 
and other matters in relation thereto, met at 2.30 P.M., the Chairman, Mr. 


Lapierre, presiding. 


The CuatrMan: Order. I will ask the Clerk of the Committee to read 
the minutes of our last meeting. 


Minutes read. 


Moved by Mr. Armstrong, seconded by Mr. Flemming, that the minutes 
be adopted as read. 
Motion agreed to. 


Discussion followed. 
Grorce B. BurcHeui called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Burchell, you are familiar with the coal situation of Canada?— 
A. Yes sir, to a certain extent. 

Q. In what section of Canada?—A. Nova Scotia—Maritime Provinces. 

Q. What is your position in the Maritime Provinces?—A. Managing 
Director of a coal operating company. 

Q. What is the name of your company?—A. The Bras d’Or Coal Company. 

Q. Where do you dispose of most of your coal?—A. About one-third in 
Nova Scotia, and one-third in New Brunswick— 

Q. Then you do not ship any of your coal outside of the Maritime 
Provinces?—A. Very little. There is some bunker coal. 

Q. Why do you not ship coal outside of the Maritime Provinces?—A. Well, 
the only market from Cape Breton would be the St. Lawrence. In order to 
touch the St. Lawrence you have to be an operator on a large scale, so you can 
use big bottoms. The small companies cannot give a large steamer despatch, 
so, therefore, they cannot touch the St. Lawrence. 

Q. Is there no way in which you can ship your coal out of your mines 


except through certain channels?—A. That is all. 
(Mr. Geo. B. Burchell.] 
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Q. What is the output of your mine, Mr. Burchell?—A. Last year the out- 
put was 80,000 tons. We are developed and equipped for 150,000 tons. In 1922, 
our output was 115,000 tons. It is gradually going down, owing to market 
conditions. 

Q. What is the greatest obstacle to the enlargement of your production?— 
A. No market. 

Q. What quality of coal do you produce there, Mr. Burchell?—A. Well, 
it is good domestic and industrial coal—good railway coal. 

Q. Would that coal be suitable for coking purposes?—A. Yes, it is good 
coking coal. 

Q. You have here a report you would like to submit to the committee?— 
A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Will you make your statement now as to the possibilities of your coal 
mines, and the reason why you have no market?—A. Just the information J 
have given. 

Q. You have made a report here before?—A. It is mostly freight rates, 

Mr. Bury: Perhaps you can tell us the cost of coal at the pit-mouth. 

The CHaArRMAN: That will be taken up later. 


Witness: Take the shipment for last year; it amounts to 23,000 tons to the 
Canadian National Railways. That is only used locally, in that division. 25,000 
tons to Nova Scotia, mostly for domestic use. 18,000 tons to New Brunswick, 
that is used in the pulp and paper mills. 1,300 tons to Prince Edward Island. 
5,000 tons of bunker coal. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where does the bunker coal go?—A. We bunker mostly at North Sydney, 
and some on steamers used in the Government service. 
Mr. Cantiry: Merely coastal boats? 
Wirness: Yes, and the ice-breaker. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. None of your coal is sold to consumers?—A. No. 

Mr. Cantiey: You said the smaller operators were not able to get into the 
Montreal market due to their inability to load large steamers, and for other 
reasons—with which I entirely agree. Suppose you were given the same mileage 
rate as was in force for some period of time in connection with a certain amount 
of tonnage of Alberta coal to Toronto, in other words, a rate of 34 mills, would 
you be able to get into the Montreal and Quebec markets generally, including 
the townships, during the winter months?—A. I do not think we could. 

Q. That would give you a rate of $3 per ton, in that vicinity ?—A. I do not 
think we could. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the cost of your coal at the pit-mouth?—A. About $4.20, depend- 
ing on the output. 
Q. The larger the ouput, the more would the cost be reduced?—A. Oh, yes, 
very much. 
Q. Upon what scale or ratio, about?—A. If we were working to capacity, 
we could probably reduce the cost by 50 cents per ton. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. That would bring it to what?—A. $3.70. 


Mr. Cantiey: In answer to my question, you said you do not think you 
could get into the Montreal, or Quebec market?—A. With a rail rate of $3.20, 
we cannot compete with a water rate of 80 cents. 

[Mr. Geo. B. Burchell.] 
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Q. I am referring to winter?—A. Yes, if we could get into the Quebec 
market, and into the New Brunswick market, a reduced rate to New Brunswick 
would help us, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How much of a reduction?—A. Any reduction would help the business. 
Business we are now getting we could get at the lower rate. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Plus the margin that is keeping you out of that market now?—A. Of 
course, every reduction would help us. 
Q. The point is the reduction must be enough to help you get into that 


market?—A. I would not like to give you the amount of reduction required, 
off-hand. 


The Cuamman: If you have not the exact figures, you had better not 
answer that question. 
By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Is there any forcign coal coming into that market, to interfere with you? 
—A. Yes, American coal is coming to Halifax at the present time. 
Q. To what extent?—A. Over 5,000 tons of domestic coal were brought in 


this year. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. That is anthracite coal?—-A. No, bituminous coal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. For domestic purposes?--A. For domestic purposes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What part of the United States did that coal come from?—A. It came 
from Norfolk. 


Q. West Virginia coal?—A. Yes. 
Q. Pocahontas?—A. Some of it. 
By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What does it cost delivered there?—A. I think it is costing under $6. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Delivered to the consumer?—A. No, delivered to the dealer. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What is the rate from your mine to Halifax?—A. $2. From Norfolk 
to Halifax the rate is 99 cents. 


Q. Your coal is equally as good?—-A. Yes, as good as some of the American 
coal that is coming in. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Is your coal as good as Pocahontas coal?—A. No, I would not say that. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Your coal is perfectly good domestic coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you can produce as fine a coal as can be produced in 
Canada, or the bituminous type?—A. Yes, the Nova Scotia coal is as good, for 
Gomestic purpose, as any coal produced in Canada. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. If it had not been for the 5,000 tons of American coal that came in, you 
could have had that market, and reduced the price?—A. Yes. 
{Mr. Geo. B. Burchell.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Why did not you do it?—A. We did not get the business. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Would 5,000 tons extra have much effect on your price?—A. Yes, it 
would have considerable effect. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Only one shipment came?—A. No, there were several shipments. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. You say the total amount of American coal that came in was 5,000 tons? 
——A. That is for domestic purposes only, in 1926. 

Q. 5,000 tons came in from 1st January, 1926, of American coal, for domestic 
purposes. Suppose there were an increase of 10,000 tons, would that have any 
effect upon the price?—A. Yes, considerable. 

Q. How much?—A. I would say, 20 cents. 

Q. You say if you got an additional market for 10,000 tons it would make a 
difference of 20 cents a ton at the pit-mouth?—A. That is at Halifax alone. 

Q. Have you any idea of the total amount of American domestic coal that 
comes into Nova Scotia, at points where you could meet that competition under 
favourable circumstances? 


The CrarRrMaIn: Make that “ normal.” 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Yes, “ normal.”—A. You mean anthracite coal? 

Q. Take domestic fuel, first. Have vou any idea of the amount of Ameri- 
can coal that comes into Nova Scotia, which fill the markets which you think 
you could fill under normal conditions?—A. Well, that question is a little hard 
for me to answer. 

The CuHarrMan: If you cannot answer direct, do not answer the question. 

Wirness: Speaking of American anthracite coal, there is a lot of anthra- 
cite coal that could be replaced by the local coal. 

The CuatrMan: I mean anthracite, and any bituminous coal that could be 
used for domestic purposes. 

Mr. FLemmine: The witness has not been referring to anthracite coal. 

Witness: When speaking of domestic coal, that covers anthracite too. 
I imagine about between 50,000 and 60,000 tons. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Mostly anthracite?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is on account of the preference for anthracite coal?—A. Yes, some; 
principally in Halifax where they are used to using anthracite coal. They have 
not come down to using bituminous coal. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. When you speak of bituminous coal as being used for domestic pur- 
poses; is it steam coal, or a different. class of bituminous coal?—A. It is good 
steam coal, and they are using it in competition with the maritime coal this 


year. That is something new. 
Q. They are using steam coal for domestic purposes?—A. Yes, that bitu- 


minous coal, the same as steam coal. 
Mr. Cantiey: Anthracite coal, throughout Nova Scotia, is beimg sup- 
planted by coke, every day? 


WirTness: Yes. 
UMr. Geo. B. Buirchell.] 
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By the Chairman: 

: Is coke meeting the competition?—A. I think coke is selling at Halifax 
or $11.20. 

Q. As compared with imported anthracite coal?—A. The anthracite coal 
would be perhaps $3 over that. 

Q. I should like to ask one question as to what proportion of coal that is 
used in the paper mills for drying purposes coming in from the maritime pro- 
vinces?—A. I cannot tell you. é 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Mr. Burchell, in your opinion, is there any ‘far off hope that you will 
be able to place fuel from your vicinity for domestic purposes, along the North 
shore of Lake Erie, or Lake Ontario to compete with coal that is now being 
moved across those lakes from the American side?—A. I do not see why it 
cannot be done, especially when we consider that there is an attempt to move 
coal from Alberta to Ontario. 


Mr. Howpen: Leave aside the matter of Alberta coal, altogether, just 
now— 


The CHatrMaNn: Make a direct statement. 


Wirness: Well, with proper shipping facilities in lake-sized boats, we can 
take coal from Sydney to the Lakes and get a return cargo of grain to North 
Sydney; if a grain elevator is built at North Sydney; and could supply grain 
to boats crossing the Atlantic. I think that could be worked out. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. You would have to meet an approximate price of $5 a ton at Hamilton 
and those places?—A. $5 is a little low, is it not? 


The CHAiRMAN: $5.75. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Perhaps, $5.752?—A. I think, probably. 

Q. And your coal starts off at $4 and you have got to get it all the way 
there?—A. I did not mean to mention my own coal; there may be lower costs 
of production than mine. I think Nova Scotia coal could compete under those 
circumstances. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. But your particular coal could not?—A. It would depend on the output. 
If we could get an output high enough, we should get the output price down to 
compete with those prices. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could you give us an approximate figure of the output that would be 
necessary to meet those conditions?—A. With an order for half a million tons 
I think we would be able to get the cost down to compete with that. 

Q. You have an organization able to produce that much?—A. Not at the 
present time, but by the time the transportation could be arranged we probably 
would have. 

Q. It would depend very much on the transportation problem?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. We had testimony before this Committee that it would take at least 
$2.75 to move that coal from Sydney or thereabouts—A. With the return grain 
cargo? 

ae George B. Burchell.] 
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Mr. Howpen: Well, I do not know about the return grain cargo, but that is 
another consideration. 


The CuarrmMan: I do not believe that this discussion can get us very far 
along the line we wish to get information. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. There is only one thing I would like to ask. I would like to be a 
little more definite about the amount of reduction that might be made in the 
event of increasing the production, the amount of reduced cost. Now, you told 
us your production last year was about 80,000 tons?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your cost was in the vicinity of $4?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, supposing instead of producing 80,000 tons you produce 160,000, 
how much would your cost be reduced, in your judgment?—A. I think we could 
reduce that perhaps forty cents. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What could you reduce it, just say how much it could be reduced?— 
A. Well, forty cents. 
The CuHairMAN: Just double that. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Supposing we doubled it again, made it 320,000, what would be the 
reduction?—A. Well, it would not be proportionate; it might get another ten 
cents. 

Q. This large production would mean a reduced price of probably fifty 
cents a ton, is that right?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Which would bring it down, with that mass production, to about $3.50 
at the pit-mouth?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you make this statement: that you can produce coal in your mines 
with a certain production at $3.50 a ton?—A. Yes. 
Q. With a production of how many thousand tons?—A. Say 300,000 tons. 


The CHamRMAN: Well, that is a direct statement. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. There is no limit to the supply available?—A. No, lots of coal there. 
I am putting in a list of the freight rates that apply to us. 
The Cuatrman: Any other questions gentlemen? You are excused, Mr. 
Burchell. 


Witness retired. 


Hon. G. S. Harrineton, (Minister of Public Works and Mines, Nova 
Scotia), called and sworn. 

The Witness: I might say, just as a preliminary word to the Committee, 
that I am not a very deep technician on the coal industry, but I have here with 
me my deputy. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you name him, please?—A. Mr. Norman McKenzie. And I also 
have with me, in case the matter of transportation interests you, an expert 


engaged by the Province of Nova Scotia, among other provinces. 
25658—19 [Mr. Geo. B. Burchell.] 
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Q. Will you name him, please?—A. His name is Mr. Cornell. Then, I see 
in the distance our good friend Doctor Camsell who is always ready to give us 
any technical assistance. 


NorMan McKenzin (Deputy Minister of Public Works and Mines, Nova 
Scotia, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you prepared a statement? (Hon. Mr. Harrington answering) .— 
A. No, I have prepared no statement. I was not aware of the line on which 
you were proceeding and I think possibly you may wish to ask me questions. 

Mr. Bury: If Mr. Harrington knows our problem perhaps he could make 
his statement right now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before we go any further, Mr. Harrington, we invited the Prime Min- 
ister of your province to be present before this Committee and he suggested 
that you should be invited to come as you had in your possession information 
that we are very anxious to obtain. In view of that information could you not 
give us a fair outline of the coal situation as it is in your own Province?— 
A. Yes, I think probably I can, Mr. Chairman. I would prefer to look at it, 
first of all, from the point of view of the Dominion rather than from the 
Province’s. It appears to me essential that in Canada we make up our mind 
at the commencement whether or not we can adopt something in the nature of 
a national fuel policy, the aim and object of which would be to produce within 
Canada the coal that we consume in Canada. If we can adopt a policy of that 
kind I might possibly make some concrete suggestions at the present time that 
would assist towards it. You understand that the conditions will vary from 
time to time and such a policy would essentially have to be elastic and include 
conditions from time to time to meet varying circumstances. The situation 
roughly in the Dominion, so far as our coal production is concerned, to the 
best of my recollection, is that we consume approximately thirty million tons of 
coal annually in Canada, of which last year Canada produced only some thirteen 
million tons, or a little over seventeen million tons of imported coal. Now, in 
the Province of Nova Scotia our coal trade was built up chiefly on a system or 
protection to the coal industry. The duties that were imposed in ratio to the 
cost of producing coal in Nova Scotia at that time were adequate to allow 
Nova Scotia coal to expand and absorb the market practically as readily as 
the organization could be made in the mines to produce it. 

Q. In proportion to the protection given?—A. In proportion to the pro- 
tection given. Now, owing to circumstances, general economic circumstances 
but probably accentuated largely by the war the prices of these commodities 
have, in the retail market, advanced very materially whiie at the same time 
the producing companies have been under certain disadvantages regarding the 
costs of production. 

Q. In what way?—A. In Cape Breton, primarily on that latter point, our 
mines were very largely denuded of expert coal producers by enlistments, 
voluntary enlistments during the war. Unfortunately, a large percentage of these 
men were killed. 

Q. They did not return?—A. They did not return, and many that did return 
were unfit for further service in the pit. They enlisted so freely that eventually, 
I believe, restrictions were placed on their enlisting. 

Q. Do you attribute to these circumstances the higher cost of production? 
—A. That is one item of it. 
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By Mr. Bury: 


Q. You are giving us now your outline of the factors that enter into the 
higher cost of production?—A. Yes. I first stated that there were higher costs 
of production and I was asked particulars of them and I mentioned that as one. 
Of course, there is the obvicus one in all coal producing, the farther away you 
get from the pit bottom the higher your costs run. A great deal of our coal in 
Nova Scotia is submarine mined coal and naturally the costs mount to a certain 
extent. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. May I ask one question? These conditions would be aggravated the 
farther you get away?—A. In many particulars they would be. The net result of 
what I am saying is that with the Customs duty imposed on imported coal 
our coals in Nova Scotia to-day have lost their ratio of protection under which 
these industries were built up. 

Q. That is by varying conditions?—A. By varying conditions. I think 
that a very large part of it is a perfectly natural process. 

Q. Evolutionary?—A. Yes, it is inevitable. The cost of coal fifteen years 
ago at the pit-mouth, the average cost in Nova Scotia, was not over $1.50. 

Q. What year are you quoting now?—A. I am quoting fifteen years ago; 
I am not very specific about it. While to-day, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the average cost of production of coal at the pit-mouth in Nova Scotia is 


over $3. 
Q. Over $3?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Have you given us all the factors making that difference?—A. I do 
not think I have. 

Q. Can you give us all the factors?—A. I have not aligned them in my 
mind. 

Q. One is the fact that your expert miners were killed off during the war? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Another is the fact that your mines have to be pushed farther and 
farther and the result is the cost that is added to the cost of production?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Anything else?—A. Well, there are doubtless several others, but unfor- 
tunately I have not attempted to aiign them in my mind. I might mention one 
other just before I leave it; there has been some increase in wages. 

Q. Any alteration in the working day?—A. Yes, it has been reduced from 
ten hours to eight hours, but I do not think that has an effect— 

The CHAIRMAN: That would be the increase in wages? 

The Witness: I do not think that has affected the ton per man per diem 
production. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Do you know if there is any change in the production, in the output 
of Nova Scotia mines from the fifteen years ago to now? 


The CuHarRMAN: Per man? 
Mr. Bury: Per man. 


The Witness: I would say that the production per man to-day is greater 
than it was at that time. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Greater?—A. Yes. 


Q. That ought to operate in the other sense?—A. Quite so. 
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Q. Making the coal cheaper?—A. Quite so, it would have a tendency that 
way. Everything I have mentioned probably has this reverse picture and the 
only way to arrive at a definite conclusion is to strike a complete balance, 
which I am certainly not prepared to give you. I am just mentioning some 
of the higher points. 

Q. I am just taking the coal at the pit-mouth—A. Yes. The cost of 
materials is another thing. The cost of materials has gone up, and then that 
accumuiates again. The farther you go into the pit, the longer roads have 
to be made and greater pipe has to be laid. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And your increased transportation, I mean the transportation and al! 
your materials that enter into that?—A. The cost of materials has risen, so 
that, as I say, the net result of these circumstances to which I refer is that the 
element of protection of the duty on the imported coals that compete with our 
Nova Scotia coal has lost its ratio entirely. I was saying that probably the 
cost fifteen years ago would not be more than $1.50 at the pit-mouth, while 
to-day I am sure it is over $3 average cost. The duty is slightly imcreased— 


By Mr Bury: 
Q. That is specific duty?—A. Yes. I believe that the great factor to assist 
in the coal production in Nova Scotia would be to have it placed on ad valorem 
duty basis instead of specific duty. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. In other words, you maintain that a higher duty is what you require for 
larger production?—-A. I think that is one element. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Due to the fact that the duty is now lower owing to the other factor being 
lower?—A. It is a process of evolution with one factor standing still. I might 
say, Mr. Chairman, that this matter really is taken out of the realms of party 
politics in Nova Scotia. 

The CuarrmMan: There are no politics in this Committee, sir. 

The Witness: But for some years it has been entirely removed from the 
sphere of party politics in Nova Scotia. In furtherance of that statement, in the 
late fall or late winter of 1924, or January, 1925, a delegation from the Mari- 
times came up here. Possibly some of you gentlemen were here at the time. 
This delegation proposed increased duty amongst other things, to the then Gov- 
ernment. The delegation was headed by the then Premier of the Province of 
Nova Scotia who was head of the Liberal administration. As a matter of fact, 
his brief on that subject is very lucid and very good. If the Committee has not 
got it, I would suggest that it be made part of the record. 

The CuHairMAN: I cannot accept that as part of the record. 

The Witness: Very well; possibly I could read some from it? 

The CuairMaNn: You may quote from it. 

The Witness: I will just refer te the point of duties I was on. 


By Mr. Flerming: 
Q. That is as relating to coal?—A. As relating to coal, I am speaking ex- 
clusively of coal at the present time. (Reads): 


History of the Coal Duty 


It should be noted that the Nova Scotia mines have always had to 
compete with the product of United States mines and that the successive 
Governments of Canada of whatever party have given consideration to 
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this fact in framing their tariff provisions. In 1879 the duty on all coal 
regardless of size or quality was 50 cents per ton, but a year or two later 
the rate on bituminous coal was increased to 60 cents per ton. In 1887 
anthracite, which is not produced in quantity in Canada and which is 
essentially a house coal, was put on the free list. In 1897 bituminous 
coal was rated 53 cents per ton, but on fine coal or dust the duty was 
20 per cent ad valorem, but not to exceed 13 cents per ton. This indi- 
cates the relatively small value of this material at that time. The 
existing tariff which came in force in 1907-8 admits anthracite free; 
bituminous round and run-of-mine at 35 cents, 45 cents and 53 cents 
per ton under British Preference, Intermediate and General classifications 
respectively; while bituminous slack, which is defined as “such as will 
pass through a #-inch screen,” is rated ten cents, 12 cents and 14 cents 
under the same classifications. 

The specific duty of 53 cents per net ton on the larger sizes of 
bituminous coal has remained unchanged since 1903, without any adjust- 
ment to an ad valorem basis that is necessary to restore the protection 
originally and continuously considered requisite. 

In 1907 the value of 6,354,133 short tons, the output of Nova Scotia 
coal for that year, was calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
to be $12,764,999, or $2 per ton. The value of the output of 1923, namely, 
6,597,836 tons, was $28,170,458 or $4.12 per ton. Although the value per 
ton has more than doubled, the duty per ton remains the same. 

It is evident, therefore, that the actual protection has been reduced 
by more than one-half. 

In 1907 the import value of bituminous slack coal was 65 cents per 
ton and the duty was equal to 20 per cent ad valorem. In 1923 the value 
per ton was $3.63 and in 1924 it was $2.34 so that the duty in these 
years was only equal to 3.8 per cent and 5.9 per cent respectively. 

The table below, which gives the average values per ton of bituminous 
coals imported in 1916 and in 1923 and 1924 and the percentage of duty 
collected, indicates clearly how the protective effect of the duty has 
decreased. 

Round and Run-of-Mine 


Value Duty Per cent 

per ton per ton of duty 
Year imported cents to value 
19tGst the sAnieri#an- prot 44 53 46.5 
$9982 WO ai GRSM, OF. BOPBLO2 53 1315 
moaage egganioio. Igqtetih B98 53 1709 

Slack Coal 
cents 

eee oo oe Oreo 14 16.2 
192s aig mre aid .cu.evig 8168 14 3.8 
1924. ‘4. 2aB4 14 5.9 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What assistance, if any, would the Province be able to give?—A. Well, 

we considered that last year, and it was put very concretely before us in con- 

~ nection with the suggestion that the Province bear one-half of the excess of the 

present freight rate on Nova Scotia coal to Montreal over what would be an 
equal freight rate to that granted to Alberta coal to the East. 


Bie Mr. Bury. 


Q. That is the $7 rate—A. Yes, $7 was the Alberta rate. The difference in 
these two figures was $1.30. Our present rate was $4.50 and the rate equal to the 


Alberta rate would have been $3.20. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. To Montreal?—A. To Montreal. It was in reference to specific ship- 
ment of only 15,000 tons. Our contribution under that would have been approxi- 
mately $10,000. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Who was to pay the other?—A. The Dominion Government offered to 
pay the other. 15,000 tons was very slight relief for the acute situation we 
were trying to meet at that time. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It was an emergency?—A. It was an emergency. We came to the con- 
clusion, first, that a contribution of $10,000 from us direct toward relief mea- 
sures would go far further than inducing employment that would simply pro- 
duce 15,000 tons of coal. .You see what I mean? We could make better use 
of our money. Secondly, we were afraid to face a situation under which our 
coal would be mined and pay us a royalty of 124 cents per ton, while we were 
laying out 65 cents per ton, because our financial resources are very limited. 
There is no elasticity in our income in the province of Nova Scotia; it is pretty 
nearly fixed. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Then you do not think the provincial government would undertake a 
proposition on a larger scale, on an estimate of that size? 
The CHAIRMAN: On an increased production. 
Mr. Armstrone: That is what I mean. 
The Witness: No, I don’t think so. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. The bigger the production, the bigger the contribution?—A. All we 
need is a sufficiently large production to put up into liquidation. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Would they cancel the government’s at all?—A. They would hesitate to 
cancel the royalties altogether. You must remember it takes some money to 
operate the Department of Mines, and naturally a government would not want to 
see a department, that was a producing department, of its own natural resources. 
operating at a loss. As a matter of fact, it is doubtful if the government would 
be sustained if they did that. 

Mr. Bury: May we ask Mr. Harrington to make his own suggestions, and 
let us know what the situation is, and the different elements entering into the 
problem. He may have thought out some solution. 

The CuarrMan: Without asking for suggestions, might we ask Mr. 
Harrington to state under what conditions— 

Mr. Bury: I was going to suggest he give us his own statement of how he 
thinks the problem might be grappled with. 

The Wirness: I will be glad to give you my views, but of course you will 
understand they are merely the views of a person closely associated with the 
industry, who sees the difficulties. I spoke at the commencement on the question 
of the national fuel policy that would tend toward producing in Canada the 
coal consumed in Canada. Well, we have invested in coal producing plants 
a very large sum of capital money. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Approximately how much?—A. I would say approximately $150,000,000 
in coal producing plants. : 


Q. How many men do you employ?—A. In the coal mining industry alone? 
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. By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. Yes, that is the whole problem.—A. I would think when they are on 
full production, there would be somewhere about 15,000 men in the coal produc- 
ing end alone, but it so closely allied with the steel manufacturing end in 
Nova Scotia— 

Q. You mean in the whole province?—A. Yes, in the province. As I say, 
it is so closely allied to the steel manufacturing in the province, that they are 
almost inseparable. 

The CHARMAN: We are not going into the steel proposition at all. 


The Witness: No, but you are considering the consumption of coal, and 
when you get to the consumption of coal in Nova Scotia, you are getting right 
into the steel. I would say that in these two industries—which are inseparable, 
and which have been for the past few years—about 25,000 men are employed 
who, with their dependents, would probably constitute about one-quarter of 
the population of the province, who are dependent upon this industry. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Has any investigation been made into the rates charged on coal from 
points in Nova Scotia to, say, Montreal, as to how they compare?—A. Mr. 


Cornell will probably be able to tell you whether that has received consideration 
or not, but I doubt very much that it has. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. May we have the balance of your statement now?—A. Now we are 
faced not merely with the question of loss of ratio of duty that I mentioned 
a moment ago, but, roughly, the statement regarding the coal production in 
North America was that at the close of the war the United States was equipped 
in mines and plant:and men, to produce practically twice their normal quantity. 
For the sake of argument—and these figures may not be quite accurate—let 
us say they were equipped to produce one billion tons of coal, while their 
normal quantity was five hundred million. You have seen the results of their 
attempting, to shrink, en that policy, and we have suffered in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you mean they tried to find a market in Canada for their excess 
coal?—A. Exactly, and we have coal which has been put into competition 
with our Canadian coal— 

Q. Of equal quality?—A. Yes, coal: that would compete equally in the 
markets. —that the American producers are sending to Canada to care for 
their surplus. I do not say they are actually sending it at a loss, but they are 
trimming it very fine. 

Q. Answer this question, please; do they sell that coal cheaper in Canada 
than at home?—A. At the pit-mouth, I know of one instance where they sell 
it cheaper. 

Q. Will you quote that, please?—A. The price, you mean? 

Q. At the pit-mouth, yes.—A. I know of one instance—I am not at liberty 
to give you the name, but I daresay it would not be difficult to get it; I have 
not got it, to be frank—but I know of one instance— 

Q. You know personally of this instance you are relating now?—A. I did 
not see the coal— 

The CuarrMan: Then you had better not quote anything you do not know 
personally. 


By Mr. Burw: 
Q: What is the basis of your knowledge?—-A. You will never get evidence— 
Q. What is the basis of your knowledge?—-A. An official who examined 
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Q. An official of your government?—A. I would prefer nov to answer that 
question. 

The CuairmMan: Then we had better not have that evidence, gentlemen. 

The Wirness: I will take the responsibility of making this statement; 
you can buy coal at the pit-mouth in Kentucky and West Virginia, for export 
to Canada, at $1.50 a ton, while if you bought the same tonnage for transport 
in the United States, you would have to pay $1.80 per ton. Further than that, 
I have seen a statement made by John L. Lewis, in his book published within 
the year, that the railroads give a preferential freight rate to Camada, in addi- 
tion to that. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. I think you are aware—at all events, you will tell us whether you are 
or not—that the anticipation of the soft coal strike of a year or a year and a 
half ago, which was asserted by the labour people to be a fight to the finish, 
and would likely tie up the soft coal production of the United States for a 
period of months, caused the collieries and railways to mine and bank approxi- 
mately seventy-five million tons of soft coal. The strike did not come off, 
and in addition to their normal production, they had that enormous quantity 
which was thrown on to the market. What was the result, so far as competi- 
tion in Nova Scotia was concerned?—A. The competition insofar as Canada 
was concerned, was that this coal, which was sometimes referred to as “ distress 
coal” was being put on to the market at a lower cost than we could mine 
Canadian coal. 

The CuHatRMaIn: What was the quantity, Mr. Cantley? 

Mr. Cantiey: In the neighbourhood of seventy-five millions tons, a 
quantity throught to be sufficient to carry the United States over a struggle which 
would probably last for six months. 


By Mr. Howden: 


@. Do you know whether that coal was subject to the dumping clause when 
it arrived in this country?—A. No, I don’t know that. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Do you know whether the dumping clause operates effectually or not?— 
A. I am not in a position to say definitely as to that, but I believe— 
The CHAIRMAN: We don’t want your belief. 
The Wirness: You are largely asking me for matters of opinion. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. On what ground do you base your belief? If you will give us that, we 
can draw the inferences ourselves——A. Well, I would prefer not to state my 
grounds, but I would like to know now whether this committee desires me to 
express an opinion. 

The CHarRMAN: We do not want opinions; we want facts. 

The Wirness: Then a very large part of what I have said will be use- 
less to you. 

Mr. Cantiey: I think, Mr. Chairman, upon reconsideration you will not 
stick to that. 

_ The Cuarrman: Every witness has had ample opportunity of expressing an 
opinion, but we cannot possibly accept hypotheses as evidence. 

_ Mr. Canriry: Are we not desirous of hearing the opinions of a represent- 
ative of the government of Nova Scotia in regard to the coal situation? 

Mr. Armstrone: This man is willing to express an opinion. 


The CuamMan: Then we will accept this as the opinion of the witness. 
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Mr. Howpen: Mr. Chairman, the witness has started in about eight times 
to make a statement to you, and has been interrupted every time. I am rather 
curious about that statement. 

The CHARMAN: Will you put the question direct, Mr. Howden? 

Mr. Bury: No; let Mr. Harrington finish the statement he has started. 

Mr. Armstrrone: Give your opinion of anything that will be of interest to 
this committee. 

The Witness: That is what I was attempting to do, and if I transgress, do 
not hesitate to stop me. I was saying that the industry had been met in these 
two ways with a loss of protective aspect on the duties, and also from this, what 
might be termed unfair competition from the United States producers. 

Now, if competition of that kind continues to its logical conclusion, the 
producing coal mines in eastern Canada are bound to atrophy, and eventually 
they will become so restricted that they will not be able to supply a market in 
the St. Lawrence or eastern or central Canada, and it takes a lot of capital 
to get them in a producing condition. When once that comes, then you are at 
the mercy of the United States producers. You cannot get capital to again 
.go into the mines to get them ready to produce, because they are faced at 
once with a rate war; they are faced now with a rate war. And once they 
are allowed to atrophy and shrink, capital will say they will again be headed 
off if they go in for new development. That is the reason for the National 
Fuel Policy which will conserve for consumption in the Dominion, the national 
supply of fuel in the Dominion, appearing as the proper way to work for the 
solution of this question. There has been confusion in considering the pro- 
duction of coal in Nova Scotia, of the industry with the operators. So far as 
the operators are concerned, I hold no brief for them; they are open for criti- 
cism, and we, ourselves, have criticized them. That is one thing. Another thing 
is the actual coal industry, and I think it should be looked at in this way, 
whether Canada wants to be self-sustaining regarding her production of coal. 

The CHatrMAN: I may say, that you may put your mind at ease, as that 
is the solution we are trying to find. 

The Wrrness: I understood so, Mr. Chairman. That, I believe, is the 
reason why this problem should be taken out of the sphere of provincial con- 
sideration. It is true that measures that would tend to protect our industry 
are ones which would tend primarily to the benefit of Nova Scotia, but that is 
not without some return to the rest of Canada. If these mines are flourishing 
in Nova Scotia, they make a good market for farm produce, and for manu- 
factured goods in the rest of Canada, and it is not entirely without reciprocal 
considerations of that kind.. But, entirely apart from the question is the one 
whether central Canada and the St. Lawrence will not some day wake up to 
find themselves at the mercy of the United States coal producers, without 
domestic competition. So I believe the aim of the National Fuel Policy should 
be to produce in Canada all the coal that is consumed in Canada, and to work 
toward that end by such measures as from year to year and from time to time 
appear to be able to produce it. 

Now, to increase our production in Nova Scotia to, say, seven and a half 
million or eight million tons, would have the effect of holding these mines 
together—keeping the organizations together. It would probably reduce the cost 
of the production of coal. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would it increase the price of coal to the ordinary consumer?—A. 
Undoubtedly that would probably be the first effect of the increase in duty. 
We may as well be frank about that. Colonel Cantley, a short time ago, 


expressed very clearly the effect of outside competition. It is not essentially the 
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amount of the goods that are sent into Canada to compete with Canadian 
products; it is the effect those goods can have when sold at a certain price 
that fixes the price for the Canadian producers, and they are faced with the 
option of either producing at that price, which may mean a loss to them, or 
putting the shutters on their factories. 

The CHatmrMAN: We are not concerned with theories. We are looking at 
the coal situation. 

The Witness: This is not a theory. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. You talked about a factory; you are speaking about the coal generally? 
—A. I will state emphatically that the fact that the price of American coal is 
fixed in that way has a great deal to do with the fixing of the price of coal in 
Canada, to increase 1t— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Or to reduce it?—-A. Or to reduce it. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Can you suggest a solution? Can you suggest a method?—A. Well, I 
will give you my views on that. I believe any such policy as I mentioned should 
contain items, such as the following: 

First, governmental assistance to ensure the erection of coking plants within 
the Dominion at points serving large centres of population—by-product coking 
plants, That is on the assumption and on the undertaking that these coking 
plants would use only Canadian coal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you have this condition apply to the industrial centres of Ontario? 
A. The erection of the coking plants? Just to use Canadian coal. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What other suggestions have you? That is number one. For number 
two I would suggest that the subvention which has been voted last year for 
the carriage of coal west of Montreal be applied to coal carried by water to 
Montreal, and shipped by rail west of Montreal; that a subvention be granted 
from the Federal treasury upon coal from Nova Scotia carried by water to 
Montreal, and shipped west of Montreal by rail. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How much subvention would you suggest?—A. I will tell you, if you like, 
You gentlemen have probably been into this subjéct before? 

Q. Yes?—A. I suspected as much. I have not had an opportunity, unfor- 
tunately, of following your deliberations. 

Q. What suggestion have you to make?—A. I would suggest that a reason- 
able subvention, to commence with, would be one-fifth of a cent per ton per 
train mile, on coal, to points west of Montreal; not to exceed in gross $1.50. 

Mr. Fremmine: I do not think it would be useful to pursue that phase at 
the present time. 

Mr. Cantey: Referring to that subject, it is within our knowledge that the 
government voted $200,000 a year and a half ago as a subvention towards the 
movement of coal, and of that amount, only $14,000 was expended. 

The CuarrMan: It was not taken advantage of to any greater extent than 
$14,000. 

Witness: It came into operation too late to conclude contracts for that 
year. 
“Mr. Fremnine: It is a material fact. 
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Wirness: I think the Committee should appreciate that, and for that reason 
I would say that I have not completed what I was going to say. I suggest that 
the subvention period be set for three, four, or five years, so that the producing 
companies will know what they can do. 


Mr. Cantiry: The point being the period for which the subvention was 
available was too short, and Alberta did not get any benefit of it, to enable them 
to make arrangements, and the subvention arrangement lapsed with the session. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. The previous subvention was limited to 250 miles, which is 50 cents 
a ton?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Bury: I wish to point out the fact that the province of Alberta was 
never notified of it. 

The CHatrMAN: Alberta was not included. 

Mr? Bury: "Yes: it was. 


Wirness: The next suggestion is as to the revision of duties, so as to 


bring the ratio of import duties approximately to the place where they were 
when first imposed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. On the same ratio as the increased cost of coal?—A. Yes. I had.in 
mind a matter that was dealt with, I think, in the House, and as I have been 
asked to express my views, I will mention it. The question of the coal trade 
of Nova Scotia, as I said, was largely built up owing to the element of protec- 
tion given it. Fifty cents a ton is the specific duty that is imposed at the 
ae aa time, for no other reason than to extend the markets for Nova Scotia 
coals, 

Q. Did your markets extend when the duty of 50 cents was put on slack 
coal?—A. Well I would not like to commit myself in regard to that, because 
slack coal has undergone a complete revolution in the market. 

Q. It has become a vaiuable asset?—A. It has become far more valuable 
than it used to be, and I think it will continue to become more valuable. But 
coal that is imported from the United States for the purpose of bunkering boats 
in Canada, for some reason, is not subject to that duty. That coal can be 
shipped from the United States to Montreal for bunkers. I am informed on 
what I consider reliable authority that about half a million tons were used 
in bunkering at the port of Montreal, and it is actually released from that 
protective element of fifty cents a ton. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Is it in the form of a draw-back?—A. That is another question. In the 
same way, since protection was given to Canadian coals as against the impor- 
tation of American coal, I cannot see why the draw-back of 99 per cent of 
the imposed duty is allowed when that coal is used for coking and metallurgical 
purposes. 

Mr. Cantiey: Is not it a fact that it is not paid as draw-back at ali? 
Coal that is brought in from the United States and landed at Montreal, remains 
in bond; the steamer comes along that wants 500, 1,000, or 2,000 tons of bunker 
coal; that coal comes out of bond and goes aboard the boat, and there is no 
duty paid. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. It is not considered as coming into Canada; it goes out of Canada 
again immediately?—A. I say it should not be dumped in Canada for bunker- 


i es. Canadian coal could be used. 
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Q. You have mentioned there was a draw-back of 99 per cent on coal 
that is used for coking or metallurgical purposes?—A. Yes, at five cents a ton. 
That draw-back should not be allowed. 

Q. You contend Canadian plants should use Canadian coal. 

Mr. Cantey: That is quite correct, but that is a matter altogether apart 
from bunkering of coal. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. In regard to tlis bunker coal, the American coal comes to Canada and 
is dumped at Montreal, where it remains in bond; that is, it pays no duty ?— 
A. Yes. 

@. Can that coal be used upon all classes of boats going out of Montreal? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. British ships?—A. Yes. 

Q. Canadian ships?—A. Yes. 

Q. American ships?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. That should not be allowed?—A. I cannot see any reason for it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you positive of that statement, in the manner asked by Mr. Flem- 
ming? Can you make that statement positively? You have reference to ocean- 
going ships?—A. Yes, I had forgotten that. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Does it matter what their registry is?-—A. No, it does not matter as to 
the nationality. The important point is to correct the condition. 
Mr. Cantiey: Do our ships obtain a corresponding advantage in the 
American market? 


Witness: No, it is my information that they do not. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are you positive of the fact that they do not? 


Mr. Cantiey: We cannot put five thousand tons of Canadian coal in 
Boston, store it there, and put it on ocean-going ships. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. Can somebody give us that statement positively?—A. I could file 
the Customs regulations of the United States with you. 

Mr. Cantiry: There is no question about it? 

Witness: There is no question about it. 

The CHarrMAN: You are satisfied, Mr. Cantley, that coal sent from the 
Maritime Provinces, for bunkering purposes in Boston, has to pay duty? 

Mr. Cantuiry: Certainly. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. I should like to ask a couple of questions. 

Witness: Can I finish with regard to the draw-back on coal for coking, 
inasmuch as that is discrimination against us with regard to American coal enter- 
ing Canada? I cannot see the logic of the draw-back, which is taken from the 
general funds or revenue of the Dominion of Canada, to give preference to 
dealers in American coal, when it is used for coking and metullargical purposes. 
The net result of that is, so far as the steel producers of Canada are concerned, 
the protection given to the steel producers of Canada, using Canadian coal, 
is gone. I should like to add that, probably, as a separate point. 
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By Mr. Bury: 

Q. I want to get it clearly in my head; is there any protection given to 
steel producers by that duty on American coal which is afterwards drawn back? 
Is there any protection given, unless the Canadian coal is sold to him at less 
than the price of American coal, plus the duty? 

The CHarrMAN: Make that a little more concise. 


Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. The witness stated there was a draw-back on American coal and it had 
the effect of taking away the protection given the steel manufacturers of Can- 
ada. That is what I cannot understand, unless, bythe drawback of that duty, 
he is prejudiced in the price he pays for his coal?—A. I am not clear of having 
made the precise statement that Mr. Bury says I did, but if I made that state- 
ment I would hike to follow it by saying that he is prejudiced in regard to the 
ultimate cost of his product, in competing with the American product. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. By using Canadian coal?—A. Yes. You are quite correct, it is a ques- 
tion of protection to the coal industries, and not the steel industries. 


Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. You are through with your suggestions?—A. I believe that another thing 
which should be given consideration is the imposition of duty on coal coked 
in the United States, or coked abroad and being carried into Canada as coke. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your view?—A. I believe it should be subject to the duty there 
is on American coal. 

Q. You are aware that we have an acute fuel proposition in Ontario at 
times?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Cantey: Will not the same apply to hard coal? 

Wirness: I do not think that it is necessary to apply it to hard coal, 
because coke, if produced under the conditions to which I have referred, that 
is, from by-product ovens in large centres, will enter into successful competition 
with anthracite coal on its merits. There should be a period of education. 


By Mr... Burg,: 

Q. Do you suggest the duty should be in effect during the period of educa- 
tion?—A. It would probably assist. I do not want to find myself in a position 
of suggesting burdensome things, but I do think that a duty should be applied 
on anthracite screenings that enter into Canada. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Used for industrial purposes?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Do not you think that a duty on coke would deter the importation of 
coke, by reason of the price to the consumer. First of all, the Ontario con- 
sumer must adopt coke in preference to the use of anthracite coal?—A. That 
might be a more logical way to approach it, but it will defer benefit accruing 
- to the coal industry for some time. I think a little preference should be given 
to the use of Canadian coke in the Ontario markets, in order to stimulate the 
preference for coke, and displace the use of American anthracite as a domestic 


fuel. 
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_ The Crarrman: We cannot possibly raise the price of coal to the indus- 
tries of Ontario, without putting an unbearable burden upon them. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Or increase the duty on their products. I know of factories in the 
province of Ontario that have been very seriously interfered with by reason of 
the duty on slack coal. Now, you were suggesting a still further increase on 
that same product. How can you expect these industries to carry on without 
some increase in the duty of their product?—A. Well, in regard to that, Mr. 
Armstrong, I would say if for their assistance they require further protection in 
the interim, probably they should have it. But I will go further and tell you 
this; that if onee the Canadian coal producing companies go down, as | pictured 
some little time ago, they will be in the position where they are at the mercy 
of the United States producers, and they won’t get coal at a price that will allow 
them to compete with the American producer. 

Q. Have you noticed within the last few weeks that a merger is under way 
of some fifteen of the Jarge coal producing companies in the United States? What 
effect would that likely have on the shipments to Ontario? 

Mr. Cantiey: Will you repeat that statement, I did not hear it? 

Mr. ArmstronG: Within the last few weeks fifteen of the large coal com- 
panies of the western States have arranged to go into a merger. We know of 
smaller mergers of ten millions of capital within the last year. Would not those 
mergers, after they were consummated, be in a position to advance the price? 

The CuHarrMAN: Or reduce it? 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Or reduce it to such an extent that you would be compelled to either 
increase your duty or go out of business?—A. The tendency of such a merger 
undoubtedly would be to reduce the costs of production and so extend their 
market, extend their competition. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. To give the consumers cheaper coal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Are you convinced— —A. That merger to which you refer is in Illinois, 
is it not? 
Q. Yes?—A. In one of the Western States? 
@. Yies: 
The CuarrMan: Illinois and Indiana. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
. Have you investigated this anti-dumping clause to any great extent?— 
A. Not sufficiently to give you any satisfactory evidence on it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But have you felt the effects of the legislation as it is at the present 
moment; that is, the dumping clause?—A. Have we felt the effects of it? 

@> Yesr=—v Yes: 

Q. State how and when and where?—A. Well, as I stated a while ago, we 
felt that the anti-dumping clause in regard to coal was not adequate to assist us: 
in Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Through not being properly enforced or in what way?—A. I would prefer 
just to limit my remarks to what I said, Mr. Armstrong; that we have not 


benefited very much. 
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By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. Just a moment. We would like to get some information from you as to 
whether the cost of production could be materially lessened in Nova Scotia if 
there was an increase in the sale of coal? Now, we have had information— 

Mr. Cantiry: That is, supposing the production is increased from 5,000,- 
000 tons to 7,500,000 tons. : 

The CuairMAN: You would include that last figure of 7,500,000? 

Mr. Cantiey: As a possibility. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Cantiey: Yes. I say, Nova Scotia could produce this year ten million 
tons, having a satisfactory market. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. We have had evidence given to this Committee that you have mines 
working. for a very limited number of days per week in the winter season. Now, 
if it were possible to get an adjustment of rates or a subvention that would keep 
your mines running fairly steady, would the cost of production be materially 
reduced?—A, Yes. 


The CuHairmMan: To what extent? 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. To what extent? That is, in your judgment; we do not expect you would 
know exactly, but as far as your judgment would go?—A. I cannot answer that 
question, to what extent; it depends on too many considerations, depends on 
the amount of output. 

Q. It is very, very important for us to know that; that is, as definitely as 
we can. We do not expect you to say, no one could be absolutely definite? 
—A. You do not expect me to give actual dollars and cents? 

The CHAIRMAN: Give us the percentage. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. But the probable reduction?—A. The cost to the consumer. 

Q. We have the aim constantly in our minds to increase the use of Canadian 
coal, and we can increase the use if we can decrease the cost by increasing the 
use; the one fits absolutely into the other?—A. Yes. Well, all I can say in 
regard to that is that if the output from the Nova Scotia mines was capable of 
being spread practically evenly over a producing period of twelve months by—- 

Mr. Cantiry: Any means whatever? 

The Wirness: By any means whatever. But you will understand, that 
shipments for coking purposes— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. To what extent?—A. From, say, the normal present output of five 
million tons to seven and a half or eight million tons. My opinion, which is 
all I can give you, is that it would reduce the cost of production at the pit 
head anywhere between fifty and seventy-five cents. 

Q. A ton?—A. A ton. 

Mr. Cantury: That is the information we want to get; that is valuable 
stuff. ; 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. You say that your present output is five million tons?—A. Well, for the 
present year, of course. 


The CuatrMAn: Approximately. 
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By Mr. Howden: 

Q. Approximately five million tons?—A. Five million tons would likely be 
the average annual production for the last ten years, I presume. 

Q. Do you think that an output of seven and a half million tons would 
put your mining industries on a pretty fair basis?—A. I would say, yes; I said 
seven and a half to eight million tons. 

Q. Would put your coal mine on a pretty fair working basis?—A. I would 
say so. If we had an insured outlet for an output of eight million tons a year 
and distributed evenly throughout the twelve months operation, I believe the 
coal mines in Nova Scotia would be quite a satisfactory proposition and I believe 
the cost of fuel could be reduced at the pit-head. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The cost of production at the pit-head would be fifty to seventy-five 
cents less per ton?—A. That is my opinion. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. You could not expect your output to be consumed in eastern Canada 
from your mine unless the steel company’s plants were in operation?—A. That 
is almost literally true. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Why almost?—A. Because it is a matter of futurity and I do not like 
to make a positive, definite statement about the future, but I can say that the 
coal slack that has been utilized at the steel plant has been a balance wheel 
on the industry. That has, in the first place, allowed them to keep their 
organization at the pits together throughout the winter months; gives them an 
actual opportunity to work them, and has utilized a class of coal which hither- 
tofore has not been easily marketable, namely, slack taken out of their coal, 
and it has been a balance wheel on the coal mining industry. 

Q. Will you repeat the statement again for the Committee that the price 
of that slack has been increasing in value?—A. Yes, it has. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. I have a letter here from the Fuel Commissioner and Trade Commis- 
sioner of Alberta, Mr. Stutchbury; have you met him?—A. No, I have not met 
him. 

Q. He gives in this some of the suggestions you make. He makes this 
suggestion: ‘The Committee should be impressed with the importance of a 
Coal Sales Act covering all classes of coal produced in Canada”, what do you 
think about that?—A. I have given no consideration to that. 

Q. Given no consideration?—A. Would that be a Federal Act? 

Q. That would be a Federal Act.—A. And in the nature of regulating 

rices? 
: Q. I imagine so.—A. I have never given any consideration to that aspect 
of it, but it would be a perfectly legitimate matter if the Federal Treasury 
would assist the coal industry and it has the full material before it regarding 
transportation costs and cost of production. It would be perfectly legitimate 
that it should inquire of the company and find out what is a fair price and set 
it. 

Q. Certainly, as a correlative of the assistance they give?—A. Yes, I think 
so; but that is only my opinion in regard to the matter. 

Q. He makes another suggestion, that an increase in the duty on bitum- 
inous coal of ten cents per ton, and sixty cents on anthracite coal which now 
enters Canada free, and that these two sources of income should be ear-marked 
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by the Federal Government for the purpose of subsidizing the industry—A. I 
have never heard this suggestion before. 

Q. With regard to the ten cents per ton on bituminous coal? 

The CuHarrMAN: Will you state to this Committee when this communica- 
tion was sent to you? 


Mr. Bury: Yes. I got this communication about the beginning of this 
month. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Have you considered that increase of ten cents per ton duty on bitumi- 
nous coal?—A. No. - 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would an additional duty of ten cents per ton on bituminous coal be 
of great value to your coal mines, or to the Maritime Provinces coal mines? 
—A. Standing by itseif, I would say it would not be very material, but taken 
In conjunction with other measures I believe it would assist very materially. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. As a factor?—A. As a factor. I would like to suggest that you gentle- 
men ask Mr. Cornell, who is the Freight Rates expert on the question of trans- 
portation, any question you wish. 


F. C. Cornewu called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your official position?—A. Traffic Manager of the Maritime 
Transportation Committee. 

Q. How long have you been in this situation, Mr. Cornell?—A. A littie 
better than a year. 

Q. Prior to that where were you employed?—A. The Millers’ Association, 
Montreal. 

Q. In other words, you are very familiar with transportation costs with 
regard to coal in the Maritime Provinces?—A. Reasonably so. 

Q. You have -had previous experience with the transportation of grain? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently, you are fairly well informed upon transportation gener- 
ally?—A. That is up to somebody else to decide. 

Mr. Cantiey: As I understand it, Mr. Cornell is employed by the three 
Maritime Provinces to investigate and report on freight conditions and he is 
particularly acquainted with all the rate structures of the various roads in the 
country. 

The CuamrMAN: Then, Mr. Cornell is familiar with the freight rates now 
prevailing on coal from the Maritime Provinces. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you a statement to make, Mr. Cornell?—A. No, sir, I am here at 
the convenience of the Committee. 
The Cuairman: Mr. Cantley, will you question Mr. Cornell? 
Mr. Cantirey: I think that Mr. Cornell had better make a general state- 
ment in regard to freight rates. I am inclined to give him a free hand first 
and we will ask him questions later. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Our situation, Mr. Cornell, is that we are trying to extend the area in 
which Maritime Provinces coal is now being used in Ontario. One of the 
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obstacles we have had to meet is the cost of transportation. That, I believe, is 
a subject upon which you are familiar. Will you state to this Committee, what 
conditions or what changes in the freight rates would extend the area where coal 
from the Maritime Provinces could now be used?—A. I might make an explana- 
tion here to this extent, that in January, the Federal Government, by Orders in 
Council P.C. No. 225 and 226, ordered an investigation into the cost of trans- 
porting coal all rail from the Sydneys, Springhill, Minto Coal mines and the 
Pictou district to Montreal, Quebec, and points west of Montreal and Quebec, 
and also reshipping rates from Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal. 

Q. In what area was this investigation made?—A. The investigation is now 
under way, we are right in the middle of it at the present time. There is one 
feature of the all rail movement from the Sydneys or from the coal fields of the 
Maritime Provinces to Quebec and Ontario that probably has not been brought 
out yet. 

Q. Will vou treat the Quebec situation first?—-A. This feature that I am 
dealing with now, really includes both, and that is the reason why the Spring- 
hill coal mine or the coal mines of the Maritime Provinces are so far distant 
by rail from the centre of Canada. I think the shortest way in which to put 
this on record is to quote an extract from the official history of the Intercolonial 
Railway by Sir Sanford Fleming. At the time the road was built there was 
political and international feeling between the United States and Canada; in 
fact it went so far that the British Government refused to guarantee the bonds 
of the Intercolonial Railway unless it was built around the North shore by 
Campbellton and Bathurst. The result is outlined here by Sir Sanford Fleming 
very clearly. After tracing the developments, Sir Sanford arrives at this con- 
clusion. This is quoting from chapter 6, page 77, of the History of the Inter- 
colonial Railway. 

Q. Of what document?—A. I will give you the reference. Sir Sanford 
Fleming was Chief Engineer in charge of construction and the book is in the 
Archives of the Dominion Government according to Act of Parliament, 1876, 
by the Department of Agriculture. (Reads): 


Extracts from “A History of the Intercolonial Railway” written by 
Sir Sanford Fleming, Chief Engineer in Charge of Construction, 
and published by the Dominion Government, 1876 


Chapter 6, page 77 

The location of the line being necessarily confined to British territory, 
it was forced to make a considerable detour, to avoid entering the State 
of Maine. Had no national considerations presented themselves, or had 
the boundary been laid down according to the treaty of 1783, or even in 
accordance with the settlement proposed, and, to some extent, pressed by 
the United States some years prior to the Ashburton Treaty, there would 
have been no difficulty in securing a direct, eligible route. 

The Railway would, in this case, in all probabliity, have followed the 
general course of the route surveyed by Captain Yule, in 1857, for the 
St. Andrews and Quebee Railway, as far as the neighbourhood of the 
River St. John, but with such modifications and improvements as further 
surveys might have suggested. Owing to certain political influences 
Captain Yule was bound by his instructions to pass to the North of 
Mars Hill. Thus his line was deflected out of the direct course to the 
seaboard; and it is highly probable that untrammelled he would have 
followed a shorter route. It is quite evident, from an inspection of the 
map, and from the natural features of the country, that lines of railway 
might have projected, so as to bring Montreal within 380 miles of St. 


Andrews, 415 miles of Saint John, and 650 miles of Halifax; and the 
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distance from Quebec to St. Andrews need not have exceeded 250 miles, 
67 miles less than to Portland. Fredericton, the seat of local government, 
would have been on the main line to Halifax, and distant from Montreal 
about 370 miles, and these lines, moreover, would have been wholly within 
the limits of the Dominion had the International boundary been traced 
according to the true spirit and intent of the Treaty of 1783. 

The distance between Montreal and Halifax would thus have been 
lessened nearly 200 miles. St. Andrews would have taken the place of 
Portland as the winter terminus of the Grand Trunk Railway, and would 
have commanded, together with St. John, a traffic now cut off from both 
places, and centered at a foreign port. 

The direct route would have brought the Springhill coal fields of 
Nova Scotia 200 miles nearer to Montreal than by the present line of the 
Intercolonial, and would have rendered it possible to transport coal by 
rail at a comparatively moderate cost. 

If, under such circumstances, an Intercolonial Railway line to connect 
the cities of the Maritime Provinces with those of the St. Lawrence had 
been constructed, the building of 250 miles of railway representing an 
expenditure of $10,000,000 would have been unnecessary. Great as this 
saving is, the economy in working it and in maintenance would have been 
important. The direct line would also have attracted certain branches 
of traffic which by the longer route must be carried at a loss or repelled. 
These considerations render the difference in favour of the direct line 
incalculable, and cause the more regret that the treaty made by Lord 
Ashburton, which ceded territory equal in size to two of the smaller 
States of the Union, rendered such a direct line through British territory 
forever impossible. Although it is too late to rectify this almost fatal 
error 1t 1s important in a history of the Intercolonial Railway to recount 


all the steps by which so costly a consequence has been forced on the 
Dominion. 


Q. Is this going to form part of your evidence?—A. Yes. The reason that 
I bring that in is that it is comparing the rail hauls from the coal fields of the 
Maritime Provinces. 

The CuHaiRMAN: This is filed to be incorporated in the record. 


The Wirness: ‘The present all-rail rate from Springhill to Montreal is 
$3.60.. You have a mileage there of 538—that is the C.P.R. short mileage. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are basing your figures on the longer haulage?—A. I am basing my 
figures on the longer haulage to arrive at the conclusion I am after. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. Mr. Cornell, have you the figures you are about to give us in shape 
so they can be placed upon the record?—A. No, I only scribbled them down 
on short notice. 

The CuarrmMan: Make them as concise as possible. 

The Witness: Yes. If the 200 miles of non-commercial line were elimin- 
ated, and the present per ton mile basis applied to the rates from Springhill, it 
would mean that the present rate from Springhill of $3.60 per ton could be 
reduced to $2.55. To Ottawa, the present rail rate of $4.70 per ton from Spring- 
hill, could be reduced to $3.11, and taking the Sydney basis; to Montreal, the 
present rate of $4.50 could be reduced to $3.60, and the rate to Ottawa from 
Sydney, which is now $5.80 could be reduced to $4.75. That is not taking into 
consideration whether that rate is on the cost basis or otherwise; it is simply 


eliminating 200 miles of track. 
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By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. That would be making the railway suffer the loss of the military location 
of the track itself?—A. Yes; my contention is—and my principals contend the 
same thing—that it is unfair to saddle on to the traffic from the Maritime 
provinces this unnecessary 200 miles of track which was built for military 
reasons. 

Mr. Armstrone: What other information can we get, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarrMAN: TI have no questions to ask this witness. 

The Wirness: I might go farther and say, gentlemen, that it is almost 
impossible to state at the present time what might be termed a fair cost figure 
for moving coal from the Sydney or Springhill or any coal field, to the central 
province by the all-rail route, or the re-shipping routes, from Quebec, Three 
Rivers, and Montreal, particularly due to the fact that information which is 
ordered through the Railway Commission, from the railways, is not available 
as yet, to apportion the cost from these different angles. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Cornell, what we are most interested in is the present existing 
cost of transporting that coal from the Maritime provinces to Montreal.—A. 
You have that information. 


_ By Mr. Cantley: 

@. Mr. Cornell, supposing that a large movement of coal was made from 
the Nova Scotia fields, including Cape Breton, Pictou and the Springhill district, 
in the winter time, when cars were being returned empty; how much do you 
think would be the actual cost to the railway of such a movement? 

The CHARMAN: You mean out-of-pocket, or on the rate, Mr. Cantley? 

Mr. Cantiry: On the rate. 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. At what rate could the railroad move it forward from these several 
points, put up in those cars which are now being returned empty?—A. I would 
say they could cut their present rate in half. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. How do you arrive at that conclusion?—A. I base it on the fact that a 
large movement of grain can be handled at a figure of about two-fifths of a 
cent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your figures are based on the handling of grain under similar conditions? 
—A. It is unfair to say we must pick out the coal rate, and say it must stand 
on its own feet. 

Q. That does not answer my question. IJ asked you if your figures were 
based on the handling of grain under similar conditions—A. They are based on 
the lowest per ton mile, traffic moving to-day in large volume. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. I will try to put my question a little differently and see if I can make it 
clearer. Supposing a train leaves Halifax, Truro, New Glasgow or Cape Breton, 
with 50, 60, 70 or 100 empty cars. Given the same locomotive power, what 
would be the cost of bringing that train filled with coal, rather than empty? 
How much would it add to the cost to bring these cars up to Montreal. 

The CuHairMANn: Is it fair to ask our friend the witness here to give 
evidence upon a subject which is really a transportation problem, and which 


information could be secured from railroad men? 
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Mr. Cantey: I take it this gentleman is a rate expert, and familiar with 
moving that class of freight. JI think I am right in that. 

Wirness: The question is rather a difficult one to answer. 

The CuairMAN: I thought it was unfair. 

Mr. Fiemmine: I thought so too. 


‘The Witness: It is up to a railroad man, but it is a question which even a 
specialist in transportation costs would find difficulty in answering. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. I think we can get the idea in a different way. What is the mileage 
from, say, Springhill to Montreal?—A. I have 680 miles, C. N. R. I think the 
short mileage is 538 by the C. P. R. 

Q. That is, 538 miles would be via the C. P. R., the short line across 
Maine?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the mileage to Ottawa, for instance, would be 100 odd miles more 
than you stated to Montreal?—A. Yes, it would be 110 miles more. 

Q. Now, ought not the movement of coal from eastern Canada into central 
Canada to be cheaper than it ordinarily would be on account of the amount of 
empty car tonnage that must be conveyed from the east to the west every year, 
and therefore, coal could be conveyed, using these empty cars, instead of making 
the traffic stand essentially upon its own feet. Would it not make a material 
difference?—A. In the matter of utilizing cars both ways, yes. 

Q. But, also, more than that, would it not make a material difference? You 
have got, we will say, 50 empty cars to convey from St. John or Halifax, to 
Montreal. Would it not make a material amount of difference whether you 
loaded those cars with coal, and conveyed them to Montreal, or whether you 
would bring those cars up empty, and then consider the question of taking empty 
cars from Montreal down there, to return them with coal? That is the point 
I am after—aA. Of course, the aim of any transportation company is to get full 
loads both ways. Unfortunately, the railways claim that these 120,000 copper 
bottom grain cars are not suitable for the coal traffic; their contention is that 
they are not the proper cars to use in the Maritime regions. 

Q. Are you familiar with what is known as the $7 rate from Alberta to 
Ontario?—A. I have followed it. 

Q. Assuming that to be a reasonable rate—I am not asking you to say it is 
—if you would apply that rate from Nova Scotia to central Canada, would 
it produce a rate materially less than the existing rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. About how much?—A. Are you speaking now from Springhill? 

Q. Yes—A. This is a very rough estimate, but I would say you would 
cut down the rate to $2.40 per ton. 

Q. Instead of what?—A. That is from Springhill to Montreal, as compared 
with $3.60, the present rate. 

Q. Exactly. And from Minto, for instance, to Montreal, as compared with 
the present rate?—A. I have not the Minto mileage. 


Hon. Mr. Harrincton: 406. 
The Witness: It would probably cut it down to about $2. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Instead of what?—A. I don’t know the present rate. 
Q. Instead of $2.75. Could vou give us that rate applied to Sydney Mines 
shipments?—A. Sydney shipments would be roughly, between $3.25 and $3.50. 
Q. Instead of——A. $4.50. 
Hon. Mr. Harrincton: I mentioned in my evidence the calculation we made 


last winter on a shipment from Sydney Mines, which was $3.20. 
(Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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The Witness: I am allowing for a little increase per ton per mile, on 
account of the shorter mileage. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Now, Mr. Cornell, I will put my question in a little different way. 
Would not the actual cost of bringing empty cars coming west, be represented 
by the extra cost due to the extra power consumed, a slight increase in water and 
lubricant; the train crews’ w ages being practically the same whether the cars 
come west loaded or empty. In other words, the extra cost would be confined 
to these three items?—-A. With a reduction in the number of empties that could 
be handled on one train. 

There is one thing which may not be apropos to this inquiry, but are these 
(indicating the charts). the official rates. 

The CHairMAN: Our representative from the Fuel Board is responsible 
for that, and he will answer any questions. 

The Wirness: Iam not going to cross-examine another witness, but I would 
like to place this on the rec ‘ord. I picked up in Montreal on my way down. 
the standard coal mileage tariff of the C.N.R. It is Canadian National Rail- 
way Coal Tariff CC-82, C.R.C. E-1014. It is a tariff which came into effect on 
January 15, 1926. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Is there a difference between them?—A. Take, for example, the mileage 
from Montreal to North Bay. It is shown on the chart as 340. The standard 
mileage tariff here for bituminous coal for 340 miles is $2.90 a ton; their rate 
(indicating the chart) to North Bay is $8.60. 

For a point like Timmins, where you have 601 miles; the rate in the tariff 
is $4 per ton, the rate shown on the chart is $4.95 per ton. For Cochrane, which 
is 593 miles, the rate shown on the chart is $4.95, and for 593 miles, the standard 
tariff charge is $3.90. 

Mr. Bury: Perhaps Mr. Hotchkiss could throw some light on that. 


Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Did you investigate to any extent the handling of coal by water to Tor- 
onto and Hamilton?—A. No, I have not. I made a cursory examination, com- 
paring that rate with the all-rail rate. 

The CuHairMAN: We have had that already. 

Mr. Bury: Do not you think we ought to have the freight rates before us 
that were issued Ist January of this year, to have them put on the record? 

Mr. FLEMMING: Yes. 

Witness: I have with me the tariff, and the tariff can be obtained at any 
time by application to the Railway Commission. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You can get another one, Mr. Cornell?—A. Yes. I will make out a 
comparison and hand it in in memorandum form, to be filed. 


The CuatrmMan: That will be quite acceptable. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Do you know Duluth at all?—A. Yes. 
Q. We had evidence that there was a machine there for unloading coal into 
oats. 
The CuarrmMan: We have gentlemen here who will give that information. 
[Mr. F. C. Cornell. 
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A. J. CREIGHTON called and sworn. 
R. H. MeWrtutrams called and sworn. 


The CrairMan: Mr. Creighton is a coal dealer, and Mr. McWilliams is a 
stone-quarry man. In order to facilitate the work of the Committee, I may say 
that Mr. McWilliams is familiar with the rates and handling of Alberta coal to 
Ontario. Mr. Creighton has been dealing in Alberta coal for about two years, 
and trying to find ways and means of bringing that product to the eastern 
market. Mr. Creighten, will you go on with your statement. 

Mr. CreticHTon: We have been working on that problem for a couple of 
years. We were stalled for quite a while on account of the degradation of the 
coal being brought by water to the east. We could not get any further for quite 
a while, until we arrived at the conclusion that there should be a briquetting 
plant, in the east, to take care of the degradation of the coal. I have a sample 
of briquettes here. We came to the conclusion that if we could get a proper rate 
from the mines to the head of the Lakes, Alberta coal could be transported to the 
east to practically take the place of anthracite coal; as anthracite coal, to-day, 
has become a luxury in both the east and the west. Not only that, but on 
account of the trouble there has been in connection with the mines in the United 
States in the last ten years, and the soaring of prices from time to time has made 
us very dependent on our supply of domestic coal from the United States, where 
we have not got coal. 

We wrote to Sir Henry Thornton in connection with the matter, and the 
correspondence is here, which I will leave with you. Sir Henry Thornton sent 
Mr. Warren to Owen Sound to meet us in connection with the matter. We 
arrived at an understanding with regard to the rates that we had in the east, that 
is, we took the commodity rate on coal from the bridge to Owen Sound, and 
compared that rate with the commodity rate that we required out of Owen 
Sound—we took Owen Sound as a basis—on the Alberta coal. Mr. Warren 
said that was a precedent that could be established, compared with the rates from 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo. Then we took the rates by water, by the use of 
self-unloaders, from Lake Erie ports, and Georgian Bay ports to Owen Sound; 
which is 85 cents a ton—that is, free on the dock. That is the railway rate. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. From where?—A. Lake Erie ports; Sandusky and Toledo. That is the 
lowest point from which we get coal. Then we asked Mr. Warren for a $3 
rate from the mines to the head of the Lakes. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. From Alberta mines?—A. Yes, from the Alberta mines—the Drumheller 
district. He wanted to know how we arrived at the $3 rate from the mines 
to the head of the Lakes. We told him that we based that rate on the com- 
mercial commodity rate on grain in the east, compared with the west. We got 
the rates from the railway agent. We got the rate on wheat from Owen Sound 
to Niagara Falls, which is $3.60 a ton; while the rate on anthracite coal from 
Niagara Falls to Owen Sound, or vice versa, is $1.90 a ton. The rate on bitum- 
jnous coal from Niagara Falls to Owen Sound, and from Detroit to Owen Sound, is 
$1.70 a ton; and 20 cents a ton less than on anthracite. That is on account of 
the value of the two commodities; one is worth so much more than the other. 

We based our rate from the mines to the head of the Lakes at the same 
proportion, and it figured out at about $3 a ton from Drumheller district to the 
head of the Lakes. 


{Mr. A. J. Creighton and Mr. R. H. McWilliams.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the present rate?—A. The present rate from Drumheller is 
$4.70 a ton on wheat. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. You do not know what the rate is on coal?—A. Only that they asked 
us $6, or $6.50, and 40 cents for loading at the head of the Lakes. 

Mr. McWiuu1aMs: We got a wire from the C.P.R. agent at Owen Sound 
yesterday in which he said the rate was 27 cents; that makes it $5.40 in place 
of what Mr. Lapierre said—$4.70. I was talking to Mr. Creighton about it 
afterwards, and he said “I wonder where Mr. Lapierre got his rate?” I said, 
“The €.P:R. has wired us the rate.” The Canadian National have a rate of 
$4.70 against the C.P.R. rate of $5.40. There may be a little difference in the 
mileage. 

The CHairMAN: If it is a competitive rate, the rates should be equal. 


By Mr. Armstronga: 

Q. I understand that Mr. Vaughan accepted our rate of $5.40, on the basis 
of a rate of $9 per ton for carrying coal through Ontario. You have had that 
rate of $5.40 submitted to you?—A. On grain, not on coal. What we were 
basing it on was the classification rate. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. What did he say when you put the $3 rate up to him? 

Mr. CreicHton: He said they were not getting sufficient from grain. We 
replied to that with the statement that the producer did not say so; and the 
earnings of both roads did not say so. But we could not get any further, so 
far as the rate is concerned, to the head of the Lakes. 

The CHamRMAN: We have to accept the $5.40 rate as the rate to the head 
of the Lakes, on grain. 

Mr. ArMstrone: Go on with the proposition. 

Mr. CrEIGHTON: We said wheat was worth from $35 to $50 a ton. Coal 
was worth $3 to $3.50 a ton; therefore, the coal should bear a rate in proportion 
to the value of the grain; in which way the classification works all the way 
round, in all commodities, because the space occupied is practicaily the same. 
Coal can be carried in equipment that grain cannot be carried in. 

In order to make it a success at the western end, the railway would have 
to be equipped with up-to-date modern steel cars, of from 50 to 100 tons 
capacity. With a tuttle at the head of the Lakes, such as there is in ‘Lake 
Erie, they could run cars up and dump them over, at the rate of 40 cars per 
hour, as is done at Duluth and other places in the United States. If these 
tuttles were put in shape, there is no reason in the world that we can see why 
Alberta coal cannot be brought down to Ontario, and, in a very short time 
replace anthracite coal that is now coming from the United States. 


Br. Mr. Bury: 


Q. You said that you had had some experience with Alberta coal becoming 
degraded by result of trans-shipment by water?—A. You misunderstood me. I 
suggested a briquetting plant to take care of the degradation. There is no 
Alberta coal coming east via water at all. But I have had experience in trans- 
een soft coal from the United States, and have some idea of the breakage 
there. 

Q. Do you know Duluth at all?A. I know of it, that is all. 

(Mr. A. J. Creighton and Mr. R. H. McWilliams.] 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you had any estimates given you in regard to the carrying of 
coal from Port Arthur or Fort William by boat?—A. Yes, we had a conver- 
sation some time ago with Captain James Foot. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What authority had Captain Foot?—A. Why, he is a vessel owner. 
Q. Was he competent to quote rates?—A. Yes. And he is Lloyd’s agent 
in the city of Toronto. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What was the proposition he made?—A. Before we went to Sir Henry 
Thornton, we suggested to Captain James Foot that $1 ought to bring Alberta 
coal to the east, and he said, he would be glad to enter into a contract at any 
time to carry coal from the head of the Lakes to the east, at $1 a ton. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was the western point?—A. Owen Sound was spoken of. 

Mr. McWuu1sMs: If we could stick to the head of the Lakes a little 
bit further. 

Mr. Armstrone: Mr. Cuttle of the Canada Steamship Lines was here some 
days ago, and he made a proposition to the effect that if his company were to 
receive a contract, guaranteed for five years, for the carrying of 500,000 tons of 
Alberta coal from Port Arthur or Fort William, he would guarantee to deliver 
that coal on docks, or in cars, at the ports on the Georgian Bay, or all the ports 
on Lake Huron, down as far as Point Edward, for 50 cents a ton. It would not 
include the pure freightage across the water, nor the delivery of thé coal from 
the boat on to the shore. 

Mr. Fremuine: My recollection is that the price included the cost of 
loading, but not the cost of discharging. 


Mr. Armstronec: It is the very opposite; he would install the machinery, 
for unloading purposes, in his boat. 


The CuHarRMAN: That was included in the 50 cent rate. 

Mr. Armstrone: Yes, that was included in the 50 cent rate. That is why 
I say, as the evidence shows, that coal could be delivered at Owen Sound, for 
instance, at 50 cents a ton. If that coal was delivered from the mines to Port 
Arthur or Fort William, at the $5.40 rate, would that make it available for 
reshipment at a feasible rate, to compete with American coal? 

Mr. CreigHtTon: It certainly would, but why is the dollar that is com- 
posed of one hundred cents in the East not as good in the West as it is in the 
East? Why give them $5.40, that high rate there, compared with their lower 
rate in the Hast. 

Q. Of three dollars?7—A. (Mr. Creighton answering). Well, $3; we put a 
minimum of $3. 

Q. That is on grain?—A. No, on coal. 

Q. On coal?—A. Yes, $5.40. 

Q. You have compared the mileage in the East with the mileage in the 
West?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your estimate bears out the fact— 

Mr. McWuiuraMs: I do not think that is a fair way to put it. 


Mr. Creicuton: The rate from Niagara Falls on coal is $1.90. 
{[Mr. A. J. Creighton and Mr. R. H. McWilliams.] 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. How many miles is that?—A. That is, in round figures, 300; it is hardly 
that, but that is approximate. The rate on grain to that district is $3.60. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. For the equal mileage?—A. For the equal mileage. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What is the rate on flour?—A. I do not know what the rate is on flour. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. You made some remark in regard to the rate at which wheat was 
carried and the relative value of wheat and coal on the basis ot which com- 
modity rates are based, the value comes into account?—A. Yes. 

(. In view of that, what rate should coal bear? 

The CHATRMAN: You mean to the head of the lakes from Drumheller? 

Mr. Cantiey: No, from the head of the lakes to the point where the freight 
is $5.40 on wheat. 

Mr. CreigHTon: From the head of the lakes? 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. No. I understood you to say they were carrying grain at certain rates, 
t have forgotten the rate-—A. Yes. 

Q. And you state that coal was only worth a very small proportion of the 
wheat, theretore, coal should be carried at a correspondingly low rate; what 
should that rate be, in your judgment?—A. That rate would be in the neighbour- 
hood of $3, probably $3.50. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. You mean from Alberta?—A. From Drumheller, at the same propor- 
tion as wheat and coal are carried in the east. 

Mr. McWiuuiams: It is nine and a half cents from Owen Sound, or from 
Niagara Falls or Buffalo to Owen Sound on coal, and it is eighteen cents on 
grain from Owen Sound to Buffalo or to Niagara Falls, making a difference in 
the classification. 

Mr. Cantiey: What is the present rate from Drumheller to the head of 
the lakes? : 

Mr. McWiuiaMs: There is no rate. 

Mr. Armstrong: They have merely made an offer of a rate. 

Mr. CreigHTon: That is what we are trying to establish. 

The CuHarrMan: $5.40 is the grain rate. 

Mr. Cantey: You say that rate should be reduced, taking a commodity 
basis, to three dollars. 

Mr. CreigHtTon: Yes, to compare with the eastern rates. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. The mileage is greater?—A. The mileage is greater but the mileage is 
also greater on the grain. That is the way we classify them, grain and coal. 
Mr. Warren asked us this when he came to Owen Sound, when we made a 
skeleton layout of bringing it down to the head of the lakes and then by water to 
Owen Sound. This commodity rate out of Owen Sound of $1.50 was mentioned. 
“Well,” he said, “we can dismiss your commodity rate out of Owen Sound, you 
have got a precedent for that. We can dismiss your lake rate, you have a prece- 
dent for that. What you want is a rate from the mines to the head of the lakes. 

[Mr. A. J. Creighton and Mr. R. H. MeWilliams.] 
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That settles it, if we will give you that.” “That is exactly what we want,” we said. 
Then we started in and we took the matter up on that commodity rate, and he 
said, “well, gentlemen, do you want to stick to that $3 rate?” We said, “why should 
we not?” He said, “Do you want us to stick to that?” We said, “why should you 
not? With the rate on the grain and the classification of $30 to $50 a ton for wheat 
and the price of coal at $3 a ton,” putting them in their classifications, giving 
him a specific statement. ‘We have made a rate here,” he said, “let us get to a 
concrete condition; let us make it short so that it will be absolutely concrete.” 
“Take Owen Sound to Toronto, the grain rate is 13 cents, or $2.60 a ton; the 
stone rate is four and a half cents and five and a half cents. Let us take the 
outside one, $1.10. That is concrete, Mr. Warren, why won’t that apply in the 
West?” “Well,” he said, “I will have to leave it with you at that,” he said, 
“T will have to go to Montreal with these figures and we will let you know 
further.” In getting it down to where we wanted to on that end of it, the matter 
of the commodity rate out of Owen Sound was settled because there was a 
precedent for that rate. That rate was settled as far as that went, that had a 
precedent. Now, it is getting to the head of the lakes. If we can get that rate 
settled satisfactorily there, then the trouble is over. 

Q. That is a matter to go before the Railway Commission.—A. Well now, 
getting back to the head of the lakes, bringing coal down and putting it in 
the vessel by rail. The rate from the mines in West Virginia aboard the vessel 
is $1.99. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Where did you get those figures?—A. J have them right here. 

Q. From whom?--A. From the Craig Coal Company from whom I buy 
my coal. Here is the manifest. Here are the prices and weights and the cars; 
here is the price of the freight, $1.91 to the water and 8 cents for loading. Now, 
that is in small vessels, with larger vessels it would be less. 

Mr. Armstronc: That looks like valuable material, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMAN: Yes, I am having this included in our report. 

The Wirness: Now, here is something else. 

The CuarirMAN: Describe it, please, for the reporter. 

The Witness: A letter from M. A. Hanna, dated May 14, 1926. There 
are a couple of other items in connection with this but they do not amount to 
anything. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Read what is of interest to the committee—A. Yes. 

The above prices on coke are the lowest for the year and it is 
necessary that we make them for prompt acceptance. We are under 
the impression that you use self unloader boats for your dock at Owen 
Sound. We are advised that at the present time the rate is quite low on 
self unloader boats, ranging from sixty-five to eighty-five cents, depending 
on which concern furnishes the boat. 


Mr. Armstrrone: That includes the rate of transportation? 
Mr. McWiuu1aMs: Transportation, yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What other suggestions have you to offer; these are worth while?—A. 
We have the suggestion that wherever this coal is delivered, we would like it 
to come to Owen Sound, but wherever it is delivered that briquetting plants 
should be established at that place to take care of the degradation. 
(Mr. A. J. Creighton and Mr. R. H. MecWilliams.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you state, approximately, how much degradation there would be 
on coal handled in that way to Owen Sound?—A. I cannot; I can only give 
you an opinion on that. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. How much degradation did you estimate on the coal you received from 
the United States?—A. There would probably be ten per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What volume of coal would you have to handle at the point you mention 
to warrant the expenditure of erecting a briquetting plant?—A. I think you 
could start off with 500,000 tons in the first season, half a million tons. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Five hundred thousand tons?—A. Yes. That coal must be handled 
through the trade, through the dealers. The dealers in the coal business they 
have their money invested in their business. They are equipped to handle coal 
and they must be allowed a reasonable margin for handling that coal. I will 
make the suggestion, if you think fit, what the maximum would be. 

Q. Based upon what experience, Mr. Creighton?—A. Based upon the 
experience that I have had in the last ten years in particular; on account of the 
soaring of the price of coal, the consumer must be protected. The consumer has 
not been protected. The retailer must be protected. 

Q@. At whose expense has the consumer or the retailer not been protected? 
—A. At the expense of the operators and the jobbers. The line companies on the 
other side have been short of cars but with an abundance of orders and have 
not been able to supply regular dealers with the coal which they were requiring, 
but it has been passed out of the back dcor and the side door to the jobber and 
the price is raised from $2 to as high as $5 per ton. 

Q. That was under abnormal conditions?—A. Yes. I think there shouid 
be restrictions put on the operator so that he cannot soar those prices or put 
them up in any other way just the same as was done last fall on the first of 
September when the anthracite strike came on. Coke was then selling at $6; 
I was paying $6.40 a ton at Buffalo for coke. Coke got up as high as $13. I 
paid $11.50 for coke in February myself, and it was not prepared size at that 
price, 1t was not broken at all. I got it at $11.50 from my friend, John Fraser, 
who wrote one of those letters, by taking three cars. Shortly after that the 
strike was ended and coke began to come down and anthracite began to run 
and as a consequence I have one of those cars of that large coke on my hands 
for which I paid $11.50 and freight, and I am buying it now for $6.50, pre- 
pared size. So I think those things should be looked after. 

Q. But that was in time of stress?—-A. Yes. But that is the time when the 
public want to be protected. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Where was this briquette made?—A. In the Lycken Valley district, from 
the Lycken Vailey mines. 
Q. What is slack selling for at the briquetting plants?—A. I could not 
tell you that. That is made from the refuse of the Lycken Valley. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. Anthracite?—A. Yes, anthracite. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What proportion of binder is in it?—A. I cannot tell you the propor- 


tion but the binder is corn starch and ashphaltum. 
[Mr. A. J. Creighton and Mr. R. H. MeWilliams.] 
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By Mr. Bury: 

Q. How does that stand trans-shipment, better than coal?—A. Well, equally 
as good as coal. 

Q. Equally as good as anthracite coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Better than bituminous coal?——-A. Yes, better than bituminous coal. 

Q. What about bituminous briquettes, would they stand trans-shipment and 
handling as well as or better than bituminous coal?—A. I have never seen any 
bituminous briquettes made. 

Q. They do not make them?—A. I do not think so. 


Mr. McWitutaMs: I would like to get back to the head of the lakes, 
because I think that is the most important end of it. This tonnage is going 
to occur, there is no question about that. I was talking with some men in 
Detroit and they told me they will be burning Alberta coai' inside of ten years, 
that is their prediction. In handling coal from Alberta to the Province of 
Ontario; there is two and a half million tons of domestic fuel used in the 
central region of the Province of Ontario; to handle two and a half millions—- 
I am just putting that at the outside—or better make it two million tons, you 
would have to handle fourteen thousand tons of coal a day, that is two hun- 
dred and eighty fifty-ton cars a day to bring that in during the water traffic 
season, into the Province of Ontario. Now, to handle two million tons or two 
and a half million tons all rail, which, if anybody is thinking of handling 
Alberta coal all rail from Alberta at a profit, forget about it, there will be no 
coal from Alberta. You have either got to handle it through the natural chan- 
nels and through the course of least resistance, in the natural channels of grain, 
or you will never handle any Alberta coal. Now, if you would handle two mil- 
lions and a half tons all rail from Alberta it would take 62,500 cars one trip 
a year, just to load them and run them. You would get out of those cars at 
the outside six trips in the year, no more. Six trips is 300 tons; if you are 
getting seven dollars a ton you would only make $2.10 out of a car. The rail- 
roads would starve to death on that, they could make no money on that. If 
you take and reduce that this way, and put five thousand cars at the head of 
the lakes and five thousand cars at Owen Sound, or ten thousand cars, you will 
handie the whole equipment. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. On the basis of how many tons? 

Mr. MeWuuiaMs: On the basis of two millions or two million and a half 
tons. If you will bring that down to the head of the lakes, dump it direct into 
self unloaders that carry seven thousand tons—I would say make the equipment 
right if you are going into a commercial business—you will save $20,000,000 
for the Dominion of Canada per year. If we start with one boat of 7,000 tons, 
it will make five trips. Now, we will get at the price; that boat wiil make five 
trips a month into Owen Sound. Five times seven is thirty-five. Let us say 
one dollar—I am just giving the figures so you men can grasp that—that is 
$35,000 a month that that boat will make. It costs $15,000 to operate her, for 
overhead and all, and I know what I am talking about. 

The CuairMAN: From what experience? 

Mr. McWuui1aMs: I am in the stone business and I just come over from 
where they are handling fifty-four thousand tons of stone a day, from Rogers, 
Michigan, that is the biggest stone quarry in the world. They have got the 
biggest unloading boats operating; the last boat they built carries 15,000 tons 
of stone and she unloads it at 1,500 tons an hour. That is how she handles 
stone. The arm is 150 feet long and before she is lashed to the dock and they 
throw the lines off, that arm is out like that (indicating), and the machinery is 
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all running. That arm is turned out over the dock and it will load directly into 
cars or load direct into the stock pile and will unload that at the rate of 1,500 
tons an hour. 

The CHarrMAN: In open cars? 

Mr. McWiu1ams: Into open cars, or into stock pile. 

Mr. Bury: Will you come back to your figures? 

Mr. McWiu1ams: Oh, I am going to come back to that. They were 
saying that if we would take a start at the mines and put in first class equip- 
ment, steel car equipment, up there, between fifty to seventy tons, and bring 
them down to the head of the lakes and put in a tipple there they would handle 
forty cars an hour—they handle a car every minute and a half. That is, 
released into the boat, and then the boat leaves, and these cars go back again. 
Now, to handle a 7,000 ton boat—to make these figures short—it would take 
140 50-ton cars. If you had four or five sets of these, it would start it off; you 
would have a set at the mines of 140 cars; you would have a set running, that 
would be two; you would have a set at the head of the lakes, that would be three; 
and then have an extra set for slipping in here and there, or four sets, about 
600 50, 60, or 70 ton cars with which to start business. What would that do? 
That would give us in the season 35,000 tons a month, and for seven months 
would give you a little over 200,000 tons, in rough figures. In Ontario, the rail- 
roads could use any equipment they have in use, because it is all a short haul; 
anything that is a flat car, a 20-ton car, a 30-ton car, or a 40-ton car, or anything 
that would go out to your ten mile market, your 15 mile market, your 20 mile 
market, or to Toronto, which uses 1,000,000 tons of domestie fuel per year: 
London uses about 75,000 tons, Guelph uses about 45,000 tons a year, and so on, 
and then these cars would shuttle back to Owen Sound, so you would eliminate 
the car haulage of 900 miles from the head of the lakes to Ontario, and 900 miles 
back again with the empty cars, or a total of 1,800 miles. 

When we sent that to Sir Henry Thornton, it must have appealed to him, 
because he made no delay in having Mr. Warren come and see us at Owen 
Sound, and take up the matter. We put up the matter to him in a brief way, 
so as to get at the head of the lakes what was wanted; if it were necessary to 
open up this trade, the grain carriers could handle it, and then you could 
put your Brown hoist on it—you (the Chairman) and Mr. Armstrong will be 
familiar with the docks at Sarnia where they have a Brown hoist with five 
clamps on it, and it will take a steel boat and unload it anywhere from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours directly into cars. That could be done with 
Alberta coal coming down too, but this will be on a permanent business; it is an 
absolute necessity, and it is all our own, and we have got to get big enough 
to see that exactly as it is, and quit talking this nonsense of box cars, because 
if you have a box car, you have to wheel the stuff in, and you have to wheel 
it out again. 

The CuHatrMAN: Just one word there, before you go any further. You are 
satisfied that Drumheller lignite coal can be hauled in open cars from the mines 
to the head of the lakes, transferred into boats with your system, distributed 
into the section of Ontario which you have just mentioned, without sufficient 
deterioration or degradation to make it unprofitable? 

Mr. McWituiams: If it were, in a general way, disintegrated, and I speak 
commercially now—you can briquette it, and you have got the market anyhow. 
We have to go by precedence all the time to make a success of anything, and 
the big mines in Pennsylvania have their briquetting plant right at the hard 
coal mines where they are screening, etc. 

The CuHarrMan: I will put my question in another way. You do not con- 
sider that coal can be handled without a briquetting plant at the point of trans- 
shipment? 
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Mr. McWituiams: You know, Mr. Lapierre, I would not say that, and for 
this reason: Mr. Creighton is a practical coal man, and we have a lot of coal 
coming in ; we use about 12,000 tons a year at Owen Sound—it averages about 
one ton to the individual; that is what they base their calculation on— 

The CHatrMAN: In your opinion, a briquetting plant would be a necessity? 

Mr. McWuu1ams: I would go farther on that, and I would make this 
statement. Mr. Creighton and I took up the matter with Mr. Stuchbury— 
he has the letter and we have a copy of it—in which we stated to Mr. Stuchbury 
that we would like the Alberta government to consider the question of equipping 
at the head of the lakes—because the miners will take care of that—and to 
make a direct charge of twenty-five cents per ton until this equipment is paid for. 

Mr. Bury: You mean the loading facilities? 

Mr. McWuuims: Yes, to put the loading tuttle in at the head of the 
lakes, and at Owen Sound, if that would meet with their approval, and we 
would like to hear from them, and in the meantime we would take it up with 
the Ontario government, and ask them to look into the feasibility of installing 
a briquetting plant, and make a direct toll charge on that of twenty-five cents 
a ton, if necessary. Then the government would be capable of producing—or 
they would have the loading equipment at the head of the lakes capable of 
handling this coal. Then, if you are handling, we will say, 100,000 tons at 
Owen Sound, and you are giving the government twenty-five cents a ton, it 
amounts to $25,000; if you get up to 2,000,000 tons, you are talking real figures, 
and you are giving them that $500,000 a year, and it would not take long to 
pay for all the equipment you would want to put in, but we must take figures 
to make it absolutely big enough and broad enough so that they could be 
pruned, where you want to prune them. 

Mr. Armstrone: Have you the facilities at Owen Sound for handling the 
coal in the manner you have just described—for trans-shipment? 

Mr. McWiutams: Oh yes. Another thing we laid before Sir Henry 
Thornton—we have the best harbour on fresh water; we were two weeks 
earlier in opening up this year than any other harbour on the lakes; the first 
grain boat came from Chicago and the next from Milwaukee, etc.,—and we laid 
before Sir Henry Thornton, in a letter, the statement about our harbour. We 
said “You just built a new elevator there last year, a one million bushel elevator. 
On that side you have 25 acres north of your elevator, and it will take another 
100 acres along with that for trackage and dock facilities, and if this will prove a 
commercial success in handling it, you have all that property and everything 
right on the water front, on deep water. It is all mud bottom. That would 
all be available at a very modest price. Our city is anxious to get anything in 
there, and the property is not being used, and it is all water front property, 
and we have the same on the east side of the harbour—the C.P.R. side.” 

Mr. ArmstronG: The Dominion government would not have to make 
extensive expenditures in order to bring this about? 

Mr. McWriutams: No; they would put in whatever dockage would be 
required; the Ontario government would put in a briquetting plant; the Alberta 
government would take care of the head of the lakes, then say to your rail- 
road: ‘All you have to do is to haul this coal; you are making no outlay. What 
is your rate?” And it would be charged at the mines? Well, Mr. Creighton will 
take that up. 

Mr. Creiguton: Mr. Brownlee, the Premier of Alberta, made the state- 
ment that if the quantities were being produced, they could make an arrange- 
ment with their miners to give them employment; which they are not getting 
to-day. The lowest price I had for Alberta coal was $3.50 at the mines. That 
is, for Black Diamond, and Evansburgh, Alberta; those are two places I got 


coal from, and the price was $3.50 at the mine. 
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By Mr. Bury: 
Q. How did you find that Black Diamond coal?—A. I found it good. 
Q. Did you find much degradation from it?—A. No, not very much. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are you satisfied it could be shipped in open cars to the head of the 
Lakes?—A. Yes. 
Q. And delivered to you in Owen Sound in good condition, without neces- 
sitating a briquetting plant?—A. No, I think a briquetting plant would be 
necessary. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. That is, if there were a large volume?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your experience in the handling of coal at the large docks on the 
American side of Lake Erie, did you find that there was much degradation in 
the handling of that coal from the cars into the boats? 

Mr. McWiuraMs: There is not any; that is clean. 

Mr. CretcuHton: The degradation is produced after it leaves the car, 
dumping it into the boat, then coming via boat and being dumped onto the dock 
or into the car. 

Q. That is what makes the degradation?—A. Yes. 

Q. The degradation of Alberta coal would not be any greater than the de- 
gradation of American coal, would it?--A. I do not think so, but I have not 
had experience, therefore, I want to be absolutely within the mark. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That coal would be trans-shipped at the head of the lakes?—A, Yes. 
Q. What would be the proportion, in your estimation, at that point, in 
the handling of that coal, at the initial point of trans-shipment at Fort William? 
-—A. Practically ‘nil. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. With these car dumpers, in dumping large cars of coal, we will say 75 
to 100 ton cars, I am informed that the degradation is much less by dumping 
the large cars than it is if that same car was run out on a trestle and dumped 
in that manner. Do you believe that to be correct?—-A. There would not be 
very much difference. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Mr. Creighton, you claim that at the head of the Lakes, the first handling 
of the coal would not degrade the coal to any great extent?—A. No. 

Q. Any degradation would be in the handling at Owen Sound?—A. Yes. 

@. What do you say would be the degradation from the second handling 
at Owen Sound?—A. As I have said, I am not speaking from experience, but 
from the correspondence, which I have not got here, I learned from inquiry 
from a firm in Toronto who are handling Welsh coal, in reply to my question 
about the degradation, they said they would guarantee it would not be over 20 
per cent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you be prepared to make a statement that Alberta coal landed 
in Owen Sound would not be degraded any more than 20 per cent?—A. I could 
not make that statement, but I do not think it would. 

Mr. Howpen: It would be exposed to two handlings after that. 


The CuarrMan: I am only concerned with it landing at Owen Sound. 
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By Mr, Bury: 
Q. Do you know Duluth? 
Mr. McWittraMs: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. There is an awful difference between unloading coal into a boat at Fort 
William or Port Arthur, and unloading coal by up-to-date appliances, we will 
say by belt, by which method the degradation will not amount to more than 
perhaps 2 per cent, as compared with 20 per cent in the former case?—A. Yes, 
you would not get it down to 2 per cent; the dropping of that coal onto the pile, 
that coal will drop all the way from 15 to 20 feet. 

Q. You can regulate the distance of the drop?—A. Yes, but you cannot 
regulate that conveyer below the rail of the vessel. As you unload the vessel, it 
rises in the water, and the pile is coming up along with it. 

Q. That is true, but still that carrier, as I understand it, is regulated in the 
same way as carriers are regulated on threshing machines?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you not like to correct the statement you made that there would 
not be any degradation at all, that it would be nil at the head of the lakes?—A. 
Well, when I say there would be no degradation, you could sweep it up with a 
broom. 

The CuHarrMAn: But there would be some degradation? 

Mr. McWiturams: If you take that car, and dump it into the boat, that 
ear goes back, and is clear—away she goes—there is no degradation there. We 
found degradation to be at the point of discharge. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Wherever the coal is lifted?—-A. Wherever it is discharged. 
Mr. CreicHton: In the cars we got this winter, there was not sufficient 


degradation to have to screen it. i 
Q. Coal from Drumheller?—A. Yes, from Drumheller; there was not a 


pound of it screened. 
Mr. Bury: That is practical experience. 


By Mr. Howden: 
Q. What was the destination of that coal?—A. Owen Sound. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Would you mind letting Mr. MeWilliams complete his statement for 
the record? 

Mr. McWit1aMs: I was speaking of Owen Sound as being the centre of 
distribution. Owen Sound has the C.P.R. and C.N.R. and interswitching. Owen 
Sound is 120 miles from Toronto, which consumes a million tons of domestic fuel 
each year. Owen Sound is about 120 miles from London, and St. Mary’s. To 
put it more specifically, Owen Sound is right in the centre of the Ontario con- 
suming market for domestic fuel, which market consumes two million and a half 
tons annually. And along with that, Owen Sound is prepared to do things, if 
you want that in your statement. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Prepared to assist? 


Mr. McWii1aMs: (Answering) Yes, in every way. 
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Mr. FLEMMING: Can we get the approximate cost of this coal laid down at 
specified places in the province of Ontario? Let us start with the cost at the 
mine, at Edmonton or Drumheller. Mr. Creighton has told us that he had reason 
to believe that his price of $3.50 per ton could be reduced fifty cents. 

Mr. CREIGHTON: Yes, to $3. 

Mr. Fiemmine: Then, we would start with $3? 

Mr. ArMstRONG: $3 a ton at the mine? 

Mr. CreteHton: Yes, at the mine. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Mr. Creighton, what do you put down as the reasonable cost of convey- 
ing it from there to Port Arthur? 
Mr. CreIGHTON (answering): Well, I will rest on that price of $3. Now, if 
you will permit me, I would ask that the reporter not put this down. 
The CHatrMAN: Well then, you had better not give the evidence, Mr. 
Creighton. 


Mr. CreigHTon: I just make the suggestion because the railway company 
might use it. The suggestion was thrown out as to how much will it stand. 

Mr. McWruuiams: That was asked, “ how much will it stand?” 

Mr. Bury: That is the principle of freight rates. 

Mr. McWiuiaMs: That is not fair, that is not British and not Canadian, 
“how much will she stand?” 

Mr. Armstrrone: Then, Mr.-Chairman, is it understood that. these state- 
ments are eliminated? : 

The CHaAtRMAN: No; as being made by Mr. Creighton, You are satisfied 
that the statement stands at $3? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Let us proceed. Your suggestion is that $3 would convey it?—A. Yes. 
@. To Fort William or Port Arthur, the head of the lakes. Now, from there 
to Owen Sound, cost of loading and unloading included. 


Mr. ArmMstrone: Fifty-eight cents. 

Mr. McWiuu1aMs: We will make that one dollar. 

Mr. ArMstTRoNG: Why make it one dollar? 

The Witness: Mr. Cuttle’s figure does not include unloading. 

Mr. Cant ry: Pardon me, let Mr. Cuttle’s evidence stand by itself. 

The Witness: Make it enough, make it seventy-five cents. 

Mr. Armstrone: Why make it that if we have a definite statement from 


Mr. CantiEy: We have two statements; we have one from Mr. Cuttle and 
we have another from another man. 


The CuairMAan: We cannot expect our witnesses to be all of the same 
opinion. 
Mr. FLEMMING: We are trying to get a price now from the evidence of 


Mr. Creighton. Now, what does he say it will cost to convey coal from Fort 
William to Owen Sound? 


Mr. CREIGHTON: Seventy-five cents. 


By Mr. Flemming: 


Q. Are you familiar with the present coal rates to various points, say to 
Toronto?—A. (Mr. Creighton answering). I am familiar with the present rate 
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from the bridge, from the border to the districts in Ontario and we are satis- 
fied to take that rate, just reverse it out of Owen Sound instead of into Owen 


Sound. Mr. Warren said there was a precedent for that and that could be 
established. 


Q. What would be the rate then from Owen Sound to Toronto?—A. To 
Toronto, about $1.20. 

Q. Then the items that you have given us; $3 at the mines, $3 to Fort 
William, seventy-five cents to Owen Sound, and $1.20 to Toronto, would lay 
your coal down f.o.b. cars Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Bury: And then include handling charges at the different points? 

Mr. CreicHton: That is f.o.b. at the destination. 

The CHamrMaAN: F.0.b. alongside Owen Sound. 

Mr. CreicHtTon: This is Toronto. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. That would be a total of $7.957—A. Yes. 

Q. F.o.b. cars Toronto? 

Q. To that you would have to plus a profit for the coal dealer and the 
cost of distribution to get the price to the consumer?—A. Well, I would suggest 
that you keep to Mr. McGrath’s figures, when he was Fuel Controller, of $3.50 
to the dealer. That is his profit and the cost of distribution and everything. 


That does not say that he has got to charge that, let him charge as much less 
as he likes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. The competition will do that——A. Circumstances alter cases. There are 
circumstances over which you have got to allow— 
The CHairMAN: Just continue with Mr. Flemming. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

To start at the beginning we have three dollars at the mine?—A. Yes. 
$3 to Fort William?—A. Yes. 

Seventy-five cents to Owen Sound?—A. Yes. 

$1.20 to Toronto?—A. Yes. 

And $3.50 to cover dealers’ profit and the cost of distribution?—A. Yes. 
Making a total of $11.45?—A. Yes. 

You consider that is a reasonable figure?—A. Yes. 


OOLLHOO 


By Mr. Armstrong: Ss 
Q. How much coal can you handle at those rates; how much coal do you 
suppose you could sell? 


The CuarrMAN: $11.50 Mr. Flemming is the price we have arrived at as 
the price of landing Alberta coal in Toronto. 


The Witness: We were not far out. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. How many tons of coal do you suppose the Government would be justi- 
fied in arranging for? 
The Cuarrman: For the restricted area in Ontario. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. For the restricted area in Ontario?—A. I am satisfied to start off next 
season with, half a million tons. You understand, this season is pretty well 
shot; there are a lot of people filled up with their anthracite coal. 
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Q. That is only one fifth the domestic consumption of Ontario?—A: Yes; 
and that would be increased every year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. At what rate, approximately?—A. Well, not less than twenty-five per 
cent, until you capture the trade. I am making that light. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Another important question I want to ask. Providing that we can 
this season deliver several boat loads of coal as tests, say from Duluth, we can 
arrange to have the coal taken to Duluth and dumped there. Have you been 
there? 

Mr. McWitutams: Yes, I know the harbour. You would use American 
bottoms. 

Mr. Armstrong: Put it in American bottoms and bring it, we will say, to 
Owen Sound. 

Mr. McWitturaMs: Because there is a boat just arrived from Duluth with 
250,000 bushels of wheat last week. 

Mr. Armstrong: Direct to Owen Sound? 

Mr. McWruiams: Direct from Duluth to Owen Sound. 

The CHarrmMAN: Would you make this experimental shipment? 

Mr. Armstrong: Yes, that is what I meant. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. That could be arranged for this present season, could it not?—A. Yes. 

(. And it could be handled expeditiously at Owen Sound, could it not?— 
A. Sure. 

Q. You have coal handling facilities there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if the boat was equipped with up-to-date machinery it would 
unload itself? 

Mr. McWu.uiaMs: Self unloaders. 

Mr. CreigHtTon: That is what I was going to suggest getting an American 
boat, you get self unloaders. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

@. And then we would have a definite idea of whether the proposition is 
worth undertaking or not? : 

Mr. McWiuiams: If you get self unloaders we could handle through Mr. 

Madden. We could get him over to get in touch with the people or you cculd 
get— 
: Mr. CreicHtTon: Let the Government do that, I do not want to get in too 
ar. 
Mr. McWiuiaMs: There is one boat, the Wyandotte 2,800 tons, and the 
Huron 5,000 tons. That self-unloader would dump it in pile at Owen Sound, 
and then re-handle it on to cars if you did not handle it direct on to the cars 
from the boat. 

Mr. Bury: That is what I had in-mind. 

Mr. McWiuutams: We could load into the cars direct, if we had the custom- 
ers to take them away. 

Mr. Armstronc: It would be no expense, as far as the experiment is con- 
cerned, at Owen Sound? 

Mr. McWuuiams: No. 
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Mr. Armstrone: There would be no trouble in handling a few boat loads 
this season? 


Mr. McWiuiams: Not a bit. We will give you the space for unloading 
that, and all you will have to pay will be the direct handling charges from the 
stock pile to the cars. 

Mr. Bury: May I now ask a question which I have been trying to ask 
twice, and have been stopped. Do you know Duluth? 


Mr. McWutaMs: Yes sir. 


Mr. Bury: I was told by Mr. Hungerford this morning that there is at 
Duluth no loading machinery, that it is all unloading. 


Mr. McWitr1ams: I will tell you what they do at Duluth. The ore comes 
from Hibbing, Minnesota, which has the largest ore mines in the world, and 
they run solid trains of ore through to Duluth, and dump them directly into 
the boats, the same as they handle coal at Lake Erie ports. They have every- 
thing. 

Mr. Bury: Have they everything for loading facilities, but they are using 
the dock for ore? 

Mr. McWriuutaMs: Yes sir. They are not using the unloaders for ore. 

Mr. Armstrona: There you are. 

Mr. Bury: Let me finish my question, please. I want to get the -facts. 
Now, Mr. McWilliams, will you kindly tell me what the facts are? At Duluth, 
you say— 

Mr. McWiu1aMs: They run the ore from Hibbing, Minnesota, to Duluth, 
in 50 to 75 and 80 ton cars, and they are put on a tipple and discharged directly 
into the boats. 

Mr. Bury: Are they, at the present time, at Duluth, unloading coal with 
the equipment they have there loading, I mean? 

Mr. McWiutaMs: You send the coal up the lake; they have no coal there; 
they send the coal up the lake. 

Mr. Bury: They are not, at the present time, using this on coal? 


Mr. McWuut1ams: I cannot follow you there, because I do not know why 
you should want to use them there. 


Mr. Bury: I will tell you why; the suggestion is that we send a shipment 
of coal from the Alberta coal fields to Duluth. 


Mr. McWiuuiaMs: Duluth or West Superior; either one or the other. 


Mr. Bury: All right. I am dealing now with a suggestion put before 
this committee before you were in the room; the suggestion was made some 
days ago to send a shipment of coal from the Alberta fields to Duluth, to load 
by this machinery at Duluth, on a self-loading boat. My question is, are they 
now using these machines at Duluth, for coal? 


Mr. McWuuiaMs: No. 5 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. They are not using them now for coal?—A. No, because there is not 
any. 

‘ Q. What I want to get at is this: for unloading coal they would have to 
use the machinery that is now used for unloading ore?—A. Exactly. 

Q. I am asking you that because it is Mr. Hungerford’s statement to me, 
and I want to check it up. Now, in using tuttles for loading coal, are they 
precisely the same class of machinery that is used for loading coal in other 
ports?—A. Approximately. 


Q. They are no more severe on the coal?—A. No. 
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Q. What I want to get at is this: we want to make a test via Duluth, 
and unless that machine they propose to use at Duluth is to be a normal coal- 
loading, machine, it is not a test. We do not want to use a machine that will 
be harder on the coal, and cause more degradation, because we will measure 
the degradation?—A. I would suggest that this Committee wire to the dock 
company at Duluth, and ask them what the facilities are for handling coal 
into the boats, and what the drop is. You can explain why you want the 
information. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is not, at the present time, machinery at Duluth that could give 
us a test that would be a fair average for future shipments?—A. I never noticed 
particularly whether that apparatus for handling the ore is a little higher than 
the apparatus for handling coal. 


Mr. Bury: That is the very point I am at. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. That is my point. JI am interested in Alberta coal. I do not want 
to make a test with regard to Alberta coal via Duluth if the machinery at 
Duluth will not be satisfactory?—A. Mr. Stutchbury, who has taken charge 
of the coal situation there, can go to Duluth and bring back direct information 
in that way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just answer the question. You do not know what machinery there is at 
Duluth?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. You do not know whether it would be harder on the coal or not?—A. No. 

Mr. Armstrone: Why are you trying to get the witness to say something 
he does not want to? 

Mr. Bury: I have not tried to put an answer in the mouth of any witness 
since I have been on this Committee; but I have heard members of the Com- 
mittee who have done it. 

Mr. ArmstroneG: The position is simply this: I am responsible for making 
this proposition, and my information is to the effect that at Duluth there now 
stands a thoroughly up-to-date iron ore unloader. 

Mr. McWiturams: The best in the world. 

Mr, Armstrronea: And that unloader is just as capable of handling coal 
as it is of handling iron ore. 

Mr. McWiuutams: I think you are right. . g 

Mr. Armstrone: That unloader is not in use, from what I can learn, 
because the iron ore is unloaded into the boats at another point. I understand 
that unloader has been idle, and it may be acquired for the purpose of making 
these tests. 

Mr. McWiuu1aMs: That may be so too. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It might be so?—A. It might be so. 
[Mr. A. J. Creighton and Mr. R. H. MeWilliams.] 
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Bu Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. And you are satisfied that up-to-date unloaders, such as are being 
used in the handling of ore would be satisfactory to unload. coal into boats? 
--A. There is no question about it. 


3 a Armstrone: That would be satisfactory to unload coal into the 
oats 


Mr. McWiuu1aMs: There is no question about that. 

Mr. CantiEy: May I ask one question, and then I am through with these 
gentlemen. Both of them I think, have made reference to the briquetting. 
May Tf ask if they know what the cost of a briquetting plant would be, for an 
installation such as they propose, and what the cost of the operation would be, 
of the briquetting? 

Mr. McWi.utamMs: What we did, we tried to get that to bring that to you 
in detailed form but it was impossible in the time to get it. We thought that 
we would make that suggestion direct to yourselves, for you to make that 
inquiry direct from the other side. 

Mr. Cantiey: Do you know the cost of briquetting? 

Mr. McWututams: No, because I would not make that statement, nor would 
Mr. Creighton make it; it is going on those books and it has got to be authorita- 
tive. 

Mr. Cantiey: I think it should be got and put on the books. 

The CuHairMANn: I will consider that suggestion. 

Mr. Bury: You have answered Mr. Armstrong that this tipple, or what- 
ever it is, at Duluth, self-loading machines at Duluth, is as capable of hand- 
ling coal as it is of handling ore. I do not question that; but are you prepared 
to say that it is as capable of handling coal carefully, with reasonable care, as 
the proper coal loading machine? 

Mr. McWuutaMs: No. 

Mr. Bury: That is what I want to get. 

Mr. Howven: I am just a little at a loss about one point in this proposed 
shipment. 

Mr. McWiuiams: There is not any difference in handling—if you ask 
me a question direct I have got to answer that way—but there is no difference in 
the machines and handling. 

Mr. CreigHTon: They are similar. 

Mr. Bury: I know that. 

Mr. Armstrone: They might not just have the equipment for putting coal 
into the boat. 

Mr. Cantey: You are both skating ail around the point. The fact is 
that ore is a material that does not become deteriorated by handling because 
the structure is harder. If you handle coal through the same apparatus you 
will destroy it. 

Mr. Bury: That is the point. 

Mr. Armstrone: Yes. But these tipples are exactly the same, all but the 
chute that perhaps goes into the boat. : 

Mr. Cantey: All but the chute; that is a great difference. 

Mr. Fiemmine: I would like to ask one question. 


Mr. Howven: It was with regard to this proposed shipment, and I under- 
stand that there is a contemplated rate of three dollars to the head of the lakes. 
Is that an understood and agreed fact of the railway officials? 

[Mr. A. J. Creighton and Mr. R. H. McWilliams.] 
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The CHAIRMAN: Absolutely not, sir. 

Mr. Cantiny: A suggested rate. 

Mr. Fiemmine: It is a suggested rate. 

The CuatrMan: As a matter of fact, we cannot go into freight rates. 
Mr. Bury: It is his claim as to what a fair rate would be. 

Mr. Fiemmine: That is the idea. 

The CHARMAN: Based on his own experience. 


Mr. Fiemmine: I just want to ask Mr. Creighton another question. Are 
there any proper facilities now for handling at the head of the lakes, at Fort 
William? 

Mr. CreigHton: No, none that we know of. 

Mr. McWiuuiaMs: There is no tipple at the head of the lakes. 


Witness retired. 
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ADDENDA. 


1. Statements re Census of Cars, also Coal Consumption of Trains in 
Western Region, Canadian National Railways, by Mr. Crombie, 
Chief of Transportation. 


2. Statement of Output of Coal, etc., by the Bras d’Or Coal Company, Nova 
Scotia, by Mr. Burchell, Managing Director. 


3. Statement of Output of Coal, etc., by The Intercolonial Coal Mining 
Company, Westville, N.S., by Mr. Wm. Maxwell, General Man- 
ager. 
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CanapiaAnN Nationa RAILWAYS 
OPERATION AND CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENTS 
TRANSPORTATION SECTION 


MonrTrEAL, QuE., June 10, 1926. 
File 623.1.2. 


To the Committee investigating Coal Resources of Canada, etc., House of 
Commons, Ottawa. 

Referring to the question concerning the total number of box cars, and the 
number in bad order on our Western Region. 

The census of June 1 shows we have on the Western Region the following:— 


BOX. oe es ce Gee te ee oe og ee re 
Mato ee ee ee 716 
Stock... 0. ek I a ee 2,593 
Reirigerator.: 2.00. S20 ee 702 

Total, closedcars..: 35 4 ge 

Cars in bad order on the Western Region shows as follows:— 

BOK... 0. ee Pe ee ee ee 1725 
pt re ne ee i 
Stove . er er, Cee ee en eee Ti2Z 
Reftigeratorvyswiis7i JSMOISYL ASIDES) Olgas. | 43 

Total, bad orderveansie3 5) be teg 1,891 


_ The Committee may desire to have this more accurate information on this 
point. 
Yours truly, 


D..-CroMBIE, 
Chief of Transportation. 


CANADIAN NaTIONAL RAILWAYS 
OPERATION AND CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENTS 
TRANSPORTATION SECTION 


MontTrEAL, QuE., June 11, 1926. 
File 623.1.2. 


To the Committee investigating Coal Resources of Canada, etc., House of 
Commons, Ottawa. 

In connection with the request of Colonel Cantley for a statement of the 
coal consumption for a loaded train as compared with an empty train, Mr. V. 
I. Smart, Operating Enginer of our Bureau of Economics, advises me that 
using the Western Region figures for the month of October, 1925, the coal con- 
sumption per train mile for the two trains would be:— 

50 cars x 50 tons Loaded—2,800 tons—267.4 pounds coal per train mile. 

50 cars x 20 tons Empty—1,000 tons—I93.0 pounds coal per train 
mile. 


This assumes a 50 car train each car weighing 20 tons have 36 tons coal 
contents, gross weight of loaded car 56 tons. 
Yours truly, 
D. Crompsig, 
Chief of Transportation. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY GEORGE B. BURCHELL, PRESIDENT, BRAS d’OR 


COAL COMPANY 


(ONOM DM ENOML 


Gross Tons 


June 16, 1926 


== 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 Days a 
cemuary..* Se}. . 8,569} 10,790) 11,837 8,538 5, 211 14 
February....... 7,795) 10,368) 12,701 7,069 4,458 iy 1925 
March. 9,736 9,685 7,102 8,902 6,886 20 Capacity 150,000 Tons 
Aprils. |. Yes. 15. 8,451 8,193 5,447 7,101 5,053 15 
May.. ie, 7,695!) 3.677) 8,329 4,219 13 Output 80,143 Tons 
MONO oe 7,909} 9,080) 5,066} 6,763 
oly eee 195 5,094 4,042 4,733 538% 
Ampustes to. 4: 6,443] 10,353 29552 4,938 
September........... 10,131} -10,480) 3,227) 5,072 
October. 15, 044 9,143 3, 743 5, 985 
November 5¥i....).. 12,694 4,170 3,642 6,403 
Mecemiber..-..---4..| 13,980] 16,990) —5:308) G6, 310 
115,122} 102,041} 68,344] 80,143 
223 222 227 222 | Days 
SHIPMENTS 1925 
R/Mine 
—— Screened €.N.R. Nut Slack Total 
LALIT ayia as ann cars ae appa aaanainae amecra agen cumiantes] ema reypaegett |= DSHS Gk peter ed tener ed 23,586 
TN Sin INCH JGei el a eee 6, 588 12,385 1,647 4,852 25,472 
WPCA GCI te 2,158 796 26h ee 2,980 
Tap Let LEN renee 152 12,446 325 5,484 18,407 
(GUC isp id 57 eo 29 OMS cceg pms Ble oS. ae 108 
LET WET Re a nD ar pene ee eee |p TOUS. fee al ee 1,015 
JE 1B Te AAU io) ree 463 774 OBE Ecce me ae 1,330 
@apetRace) Water s....2<6s1205: S5OOE Exo. OO PER le oc ie 852 
IMAMOW OED 6 A55eso5s5e4sse55ss2sc3eses 280) eeb es ee ek Rete Sl Ae age 280 
IBURST he ae ee Pg Perera real neo e 5,166 Ja) Pere tae 5,285 
SOMERS ee ak 5 £55 ae ss es cede cee b ite ecetoned Oo eee ele en ie 235 
WORST ee reer eens § DOSSIE. fee a ec PRR 593 
10,522 57,075 2,210 10,336 80,143 
— Gross Net a 
SS) PEC Se A Sn ae ae 10,522 6 00 § 34 
Ban Mite Aa Re A cs ee es ee 57,075 4 88 4 33 om F.O.B. vessels. 
Lin ey ool eee 2/210 5 50 495 || 
Silayelics oc See ee 10,366 2 25 2 00 |} 
80, 143 4 72 4 20 
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N.S. Rail 


1925 Freight 


N.B. Rail 


1925 Freight 


Tons Rate Tons Rate 
$2 ct $,4.cts" 

lala fcuxte siete eee 14, 984 200) Gnd StOD ieee 14 478 2 80 
(TrurOrs.0 foe ee 650 DUO cre OUM: a.) ice ee eae 3,449 2 60 
Sydney. (te oe 1,848 0 70), Campbellton... ... +: becca. 67 2 80 
North Sydney.74-- 1,442 0 60x Nelsonigy. .} > .eeGt. boo ee A ee 145 2 50 
Wollivillets:. 5 ae. re 1, 168 4-907 Neweastle # ix. 2 i: obo sap ae 81 2 50 
Sismouiiags po wa aes 254 3.00.) med erichony. 45. Meh ase eee 96 2 90 
Antigonisut 8 2 ee 723 170": Chatham) 2 re ee 30 Fe IF 4) 
Tons tee tase ee, oes 845 140) leStitzeonardagr o:. igh. @..1.. 31 2 80 
Mulerave. | zee i.) Pi ee 326 1660, is Sussex. oFs< lone. 8,. ROR Ra. oe 30 2 60 
Hawkesbumy ai-odiecaa). i: 392 1 60 
Po. Duppertye eee 118 1 60 18,407 
St. Petens/h Shr 69 soaaues. ok: 256 2 30 
Pictou... ih 211 1 90 Quebec Rail 
Windsor 299 2 90 ; 
Grand Narrows 261 110, |), Matapedia. ear ar. mia. 9 ..!.. 7A 2 80 
Chester 86 2.50, |: Quebecs... «eae ot. 4S at .!.. 37 4 20 
Middleton 241 2740) 
Ottawa Brook 285 1 20 108 
Mahone 102 2 60 
Minquodobout 25-4554. ee 44 2 50 1280 O19 be 
Liverpool'.4e.. ek eee 29 270 
Wievimouths 2) a eee ee 34 S40) Gen nt Clown <4 aeons 323 1 80 
Shelburne: 99se9 5 6.2 ae a 38 2 80.|| Summerside.cer..... gee... 4.. 266 1 80 
Annapolis: 4h. ki es 39 BP30 ||| Victorian ts. ce Me aoe ee 278 1 80 
Brideewater ee 32 DG Oe SOUT eminem erento 107 1 80 
Munen burg oe se 41 2 60 || Minimigash, Special............ 19 00 
GrandéPre tec gai a a eee 60 2590, ||WKabarlatietown 626.6 5..50.6. 146 
Port Hood). 4 65 French River, Special.......... 67 3 40 
@ ran ge all ie 96 1--49.||-Alberton,--Special =~ 68 3 40 
Grand Anse. 55)52) Pee 54 1 60 
ChnristmasHisland= 50.4.5... 91 110 1, 330 
Brookfield ::.. dale. ..4. 5.40 34 2 10 
Boisdale’: b: (2 es Ae 73 1°00'| Magdeleine Islands! :..°. 00.00. }0 00.207. 3 00 
George-Rivers-eec rere 66 0 90 
Sundity: 536.2 ee, eee 185 

25,472 

N.S. Water 

Manso! a6. eh eae eee ee 413 1 25 
Marcaree... hi cica cnneep eee ce 140 2 50 
Maul eraventtc aretecas te 565 1 oO 
Bamiths COV sechce neces 69 ibs 
Hawkesbuny .:csciciccccch eae 37 
ort: Hooda: icccs tee eras ae 70 1 75 
BN VEINESS! eho ae ae 133 Pay 
St-cAnns+ eee 528 150) 
Whicocomaghs.QL. ... 1 918.5. 109 1 50 
Bad decks 4. os et cae 361 zor 
etivy Ge, Grass 4 Ae 116 
Masten Harbouty. .3 35 445.02. - 68 2 
Tsaac ss larbour see a 45 
River Bourpeous .4-6ra......)- 58 
Mittlep Narrows: 28. 4aee- 44 
SheeteHanbourey 9 ee5 ) e 92 225 
Cheticamp iii see . ce ee. 56 
DUNGY cic a tg ee eee eee 76 
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To the Committee investigating Coal Resources of Canada, etc. 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 
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I am enclosing herewith a statement giving the information you ask for. 


Yours truly, 
Wm. Maxwell, 


General Manager. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL COAL MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Submitted by Wm. Maxwell, General Manager) 


OnipU GNA t Veale he NER ie er ee Pe ee hoa 202,300 gross tons 
AVeIDivevendaveworked last veare. 9.6. floc a 838 s 
Capaciiwaomplantiperdayn. se ee eae COR Tiere 1,000 ss 


Capacity of plant per year—say 275,000 to 300,000 tons. 


Class of coal: Bituminous, suitable for either industrial or domestic purposes. 


Private shipments of coal are made as far west as Bathurst, Campbellton, 
Edmundston, St. John and Fredericton in New Brunswick, and coal is being 
shipped to New Carlisle to the A. Q. and W. Railway. Last year, coal was 
shipped to the Temiscouata Railway at Riviere du Loup. We have also shipped 
coal for the C. N. Railways as far west as Mont Joli. All coal shipped by us for 


these points has been by rail. 


' 
Approximate Freight Rate 
= distance 

from Per Per 

Westville 100 lbs. ton 
miles cents =. cts. 
Mine hnewe ose Cay tora Hoeritecg. pre cudtar 258 4 1 70 
Ee CRN ETON ne See AE eR sued « apd Scteyeimoysesira ye 360 113 2 30 
ANUS EE ee a ee en: de, Perce eh ate 290 4 1 70 
Campbellton as - 80. teph:. Le. PPE OT ee Or SERS. Ee 354 10 2 00 
Bin S TOU a8 Fer: CBM, sd yg: AOR RES eee © 490 103 2 10 
DRI eer reser ee Mare. eee Raine can icine casla Ole ages) = <M 367 103 2 10 
Mion line Neer Peete SRK Ge ck SUIT CARTEL ee 459 133 240 
IB PREL HGOUD Scryiy: ek ygacy el a> Bes eine Piles cups ay dora ed 543 133 2 70 
WiLoTRBEL sp Sea ENC es SO eae gr 820 193 3 90 


All coal shipped by rail is sold f.o.b. Siding, C.N.R. 


For water shipments, freight from mine into chutes at pier is 35 cents to 
C. N. R. and 40 cents per ton to private customers. The trimming charge for 
schooners is 10 cents per ton. Today, we are shipping only to Prince Edward 


Island by water. 
Prices for various grades, f.o.b. our siding. (Dealers 25 cents less). 


Nos. 1 and 2 Mixed Coal— 


NEEOMO Ce oe ee ae re le ig eee aes Gee _ Ae aes $5 65 

RUncoL MMetets. ets we Re OEE 0). APR IR BI). | ad. 5 15 

Slagle. CED PEAR 9 tiie oe Oe eee a AE Ree Bae SRA) «dela cee oes ca 3 50 
No. 1 Coal— 

aECeROOee Ss wtes eect ant bane sean Feds ome rise am! 6 50 

BE Sen Te ea er ATT TO RN ae pose ree eins ee che cis ors Subs cee «canis cass 5 50 

ian OUT 90 At STIR rah, AO, IO | OB IG. SFOSTATD 8) 765) 
No. 5 Coal— 

reenCue ser 10 Peretti: Stee CC: Sy eA OLE ies wee tase. eee bla 6 75 

Te iy aot IM Biivee 8 3 si SP ia Ce @ 2c 7 8 oe Leg ier eR Ore ne Ms ee Deda) 

eS eae Lem re erie Pete ets ene ecg cgere ieisiei sre os) Siac t segienafese va tee 4 00 


(The Committee adjourned until 3 p.m. Friday, June 18th.) 
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CoMMITTEE Room 436, 
Housr or Commons, 
Fripay, June 18th, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate our present sources of 
supply of anthracite and bituminous coal, the dependability of such sources 
and other matters in relation thereto, met at 3 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lapierre, 
presiding. 

The CHatrmMan: Order. I will ask the secretary to read the minutes of 
our last meeting. 


Minutes read. 

Mr. Bury: I move the adoption of the minutes. 
Mr. Cantey: I second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 


The CuairMAN: Is it the wish of the committee that we should go on with 
Doctor Camsell who will give us a brief outline of his printed report, which is 
very voluminous? 

Mr. Cantey: In regard to the discussion in the matter of whether Cana- 
dian coal could be landed at. points in the United States, and subsequently 
shipped as bunkers without payment of duty; a telegram was sent to Wash- 
ington which I will submit to the committee, together with the reply which is 
to the effect that no provision is made for importation and subsequent exporta- 
tion of Canadian coal without payment of duty. 

Discussion followed. ; 

Mr. Howpen: May we have the telegram and answer read? 

Mr. CantLEy: (Reads): 


Night Letter. 
Orrawa, June 16th, 1926. 
M. M. Manoney, 
Department of External Affairs, 
British Embassy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Please advise by wire collect if there are any regulations under the 
United States Customs regulations that will permit Canadian coal to be 
entered in bond for the bunkering of steamships of any kind at United 
States ports and if so what are the limitations stop. Address Chateau 


Laurier, Ottawa. 
(Signed) F. C. Cornet. 


Wasuineton, D.C., June 17, 1926. 


F. C. CorNE LL, 
Care.Colone] Cantley, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Wire received in absence Mr. Mahoney have taken up with Customs 
division who advise that foreign coal for bunkering of steamships would 
enter United States port under U.S. Tariff item one five four eight no 
other regulations in effect. 

(Signed) ExvrernaL APFFarrs. 
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Dr. C. CAMSELL re-called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you a general statement to make with regard to this evidence you 
want included?—A. No, Mr. Chairman, because I did not expect that you wanted 
me this afternoon until just a minute ago. 

Q. But you can in a general way enlighten the Committee upon the evidence 
you wish added to this report?—A. I have some additional evidence to add to 
this report that I have submitted to vou. 

Q. Will you just state in a general way what it is?—A. There were a series 
of questions asked me when I was before the Committee which I listed here. 
The first one is “Semi-anthracite deposits of the Groundhog area of British 
Columbia”. I have a short report on that subject. This area lies north of the 
Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway and it covers an area of about 170 square miles 
and there are coal seams to an aggregate thickness of thirty feet in these series 
of rocks. No estimate has ever been made and no estimate is possible of the 
quantity of coal in this area. One can only say that there is a very large quantity 
of coal in it. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. No estimate of the number of tons of coal?—A. That can be measured 
in millions, probably hundreds of millions. 


By Mr. Neill: 
Q. Is it good anthracite coal, Doctor?—A. It is semi-anthracite. 
Q. Ranking something like Banff?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. How does it lie, at what angle?—A. “The coal seams occur at. various 
horizons in rocks known as the Skeena series which in this district underlie an 
area of approximately 170 square miles. Only a small part of the area, however, 
is coal-bearing and the rocks have been subjected to complicated folding, thrust- 
faulting and crushing which has resulted in cutting-off and repeating many of the 
coal seams and giving them a great divergence in strike and dip in closely 
related areas, so that the correlating of seams observed is most difficult. As yet 
only a small amount of development work has been done and although several 
of the seams have been traced for considerable distances by means of prospect 
pits the number of points at which the coal has been opened up are far too few to 
allow of even an approximate estimate of the tonnage of coal present being stated 
beyond that it probably runs into several hundred million tons.” 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. About how far would that area be from the railway?—A. Somewhere 
in the neighborhood of one hundred miles in an air line from Hazelton. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. And how far from the coast?—A. About a similar distance. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. North of the railway line?—A. North of the railway. It is about a 
similar distance from the head of Observatory Inlet. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Which is a good port?—A. That is the only port that it could come to. 
Coming the other way it would come to Hazelton on the Grand Trunk, possibly, 
which is 150 miles inland. The next question was the “Iron ore rates from 


Duluth, Ashland and Marquette to lower lake Erie ports.” The rates on iron 
{Dr. Camsell.] 
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ore from Ashland, Duluth and Marquette to lower lake Erie ports, that is to 
Cleveland and Toledo; 1923, 80 cents per gross ton; 1925, 70 cents per gross 
ton; 1926, 70 cents per gross ton. The coal rates from the lower lake Erie 
ports to the head of the lakes: 1928, 40 cents per net ton; 1925, 35 cents per 
net ton and 1926, 35 cents per net ton. ; 

Q. Does that include loading and unloading?—A. These are simply freight 


charges. 
Q. By boats?—A. Yes, by boats. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. For what year?—A. For three years, 1923, 1925 and 1926. The next 
question was: “Areas in Alberta from which coal should be obtained for the 
domestic market of Ontario.” Now, that is a question which I realize the 
Committee considers a very important one, but after studying and considering 
the question pretty carefully, there were so many factors involved in the 
answer such as the distance from the Ontario market, the thermal value of 
ihe coal, the handling qualities, the storage qualities, the moisture contents and 
the price of the coal at the pit-mouth; in addition to that there is the psychology 
of the consumer in Ontario. So that it is extremely difficult to balance those 
various factors and the conclusion that any one might come to would be merely 
a matter of opinion. But since the previous shipment of coal to the Province 
of Ontario, the Provincial Government of Alberta was asked to designate the 
areas. I think that should be the proper course for anybody to follow in future 
shipments. 

Q. Was that not carried out in these trial shipments that were sent from 
Alberta to Ontario?—A. The Ontario Government designated the areas from 
which the coal should come. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. That means you have no suggestions to make?—A. No. 
Q@. Could you not give the quality of the coals in the different areas?—A. I 
can give that, yes. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. One other question. Could you give the area that is embraced in the 
district that the Government allows coal to be shipped from? 


Mr. Bury: You mean, the areas from which the Alberta Government— 


By Mr. Cantley: 
Q. Yes. Is taking the responsibilitv for the present? That will give us 
the information we asked for—A. On the last shipment I understand the areas 
that were selected were the Drumheller, Edmonton and Saunders. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Saunders Creek?—A. Yes. I am using the term “Saunders,” because 
the Alberta Research Council have divided the coal areas of Alberta into 
forty-five different fields based upon the quality of coal in those fields. 

Mr. Bury: I may say, Mr. Chairman, just on that, and I think Dr. 
Camsell will bear me out in this, that the University of Alberta as well as the 
Province has ‘been carrying on very careful inquiry into the relative values of 
the different Alberta coals. : 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Is that not right?—A. That is right. That is, the University of Alberta, 
or rather the Research Council of the Province of Alberta, which consists very 
largely of the officials of the University, have done a great deal more of intensive 
work on the coals of Alberta than we have done here. 

[Dr. Camsell.] 
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Q. If the Government of Alberta were, as it no doubt would be, influenced 
in this selection of the best mines from which shipments would be made upon 
the advice of that body, you think that there would be very little doubt but 
one pel the best quality of coal would be shipped?—A. I believe that would 

e the case. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. But you, Mr. Camsell, are acquainted with the location of the best 
quality coal in that province, are you not?—-A. As I say, there are so many 
factors that one has to consider. 

Q. That is all right, but the Ontario people would naturally look to you?— 
A. No, I do not think they should; I should say they should look to the Province 
of Alberta. 

Q. Why so?—A. Because they know more about it than I do. 

Mr. Cantiey: Because they are the parties that have something to sell. 

Mr. Cantiey: Mr. Chairman, I think the real question that is involved 
there is if the Doctor can assure the Committee that so far as Alberta is con- 
cerned it has very, very large quantities of coal which are suitable for domestic 
consumption in the Province of Ontario. Beyond that we are not interested. 

Mr. Armstrong: That might be all right from your standpoint but the 
Ontario people have to burn the coal and they have to enter into a contract 
for, say, five hundred thousand tons. 


Mr. Cantey: My presentation of the case is sufficiently broad to cover 
it, surely that is broad enough. 

The CHatrMAN: I guess Mr. Camsell can give you a little further informa- 
tion to clear that point up, Mr. Armstrong. 

The Witness: In this.statement I have submitted to you, I have made 
this statement: ‘“‘Good coals for domestic purposes of the sub-bituminous variety 
are produced in large quantities from such areas as Coalspur, Saunders and 
Lethbridge and of the domestic variety in the Drumheller and Taber areas. 
Other good coals are produced in lesser quantities from other areas.” 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. From where?—A. Other areas, variety of other areas. 

Q. Good domestic coal?—A. Yes. The next question was: “Depreciation 
in weight of some western coals when exposed to the atmosphere.” I do not 
think I can summarize this; I had ‘better give it to you in full, if you wish. 

The CuarrMan: Is it necessary? It will be included in the record. 

Mr. Fremmine: Consider it as read, 

The CHaiRMAN: We will consider it as read. 

The WITNESS: Question No. 5: “Coal areas on the west coast of Cape 
Breton ”’. 

By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South) : 

Q. Is that extensive?—A. No, that covers a page and a half. 

Q. Can you summarize that for us just shortly?—A. “The coal areas in 
Cape Breton not controlled by British Empire Steel Corporation. Port Hood. 
Probable reserve: one seam one foot in thickness, on land, area three square 
miles, probable reserve of 3,000,000 metric tons.” These figures I am giving you 
are taken from the report of The Coal Resources of the World. “One seam, 
6 feet in thickness, marine, area two square miles, probable reserve of 12,000,000 
metric tons. Actual reserve has apparently not been determined. Mabou. 
Actual reserve, two seams, six and seven feet, one square mile in area, marine, 
12,000,000 metric tons, 
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Mr. MacDonaup (Cape Breton South): I do not think it will be necessary 
to go over it all. 


The CuHarrMANn: It will be in the record. 


The Wirness: The sixth question was: “Bills introduced in the United 
States Congress relating to embargo on anthracite coal.” There have been a 
number of bills introduced into the United States Congress. “ In 1922 a reso- 
lution was introduced into the House of Representatives advocating that the 
Federal Fuel Distributor be directed to report to the House of Representatives 
on the amount of anthracite coal which had been shipped to Canada and other 
foreign countries since September 22nd, 1922, and the proportion which that 
amount bears to the total amount of anthracite coal produced in the United 
States since that date. And also as to the advisability of establishing an embargo 
upon the exportation of anthracite coal to Canada and to other foreign countries 
until such time as the requirements of the consumers of the United States are 
satisfied.” 


Mr. Cantey: I understand there are several of these, and more or less 
voluminous; I would suggest that the Doctor be good enough to suramarize and 
say that one, two, three or four, give us the number, so that anybody interested 
can turn up the original matter. 


Mr. Armstronc: Mr. Chairman, by that, Colonel Cantley means that he 
would put in all the material that he has prepared? 


The CuarrMan: Oh, undoubtedly; that goes in as an addenda in our record. 
We are just duplicating what will be in the record anyway. 


The Witness: The seventh question: “ Coal production per man per day.” 
Mr. Armstrone: That would be included? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wirness: Here is a table showing the production by provinces, in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and 
the Yukon for the years 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925. 


The CuarrMan: It is in tabulated form and read for the record. 


The Wirness: The eighth question: “Smokeless coals of West Virginia.” 
These coals come very largely from the Pocahontas district of West Virginia 
and are entering into Canada and enter into competition with the domestic 
fuels like anthracite and coke. You asked for the retail prices of this coal in 
Toronto, The retail price in Toronto reached $14 per ton in February of this 
year, but the present quotation— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any prices for previous years?—A. The present quotation 
is $12 a ton. No. I have not, because that coal has not been coming in in large 
quantities until quite recently. In Winnipeg, Pocahontas lump is retailing at 
the present time at $15 per ton delivered in customers’ bins in any part of the 
city. The production of that class of coal in West Virginia runs in the neigh- 
bourhood of 40,000,000 tons a year. 


By.Mry Burs 
Q. Just before you leave that, Doctor. Is there much of that coal going 
into Winnipeg? We understood that the west practically had the whole of the 
Winnipeg domestic market?—A. That coal is used not only for domestic 
purposes but for steam purposes and that is one of the difficulties that we have 
in determining the amount that comes into Canada for domestic purposes. 
(Dr. Camsell.] 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. That coal is carried to Winnipeg by way of boats to lake ports, Port 
Arthur?—A. Port Arthur, yes. 

Q. And then rail?—A. Yes. The amount sold to consumers in Ontario 
in 1923 amounted to 160,000 tons; this was for domestic purposes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When was it first introduced into Ontario?—A. I could not tell you 
that. 

Q. Have you any figures besides those you just quoted?—A. No. In the 
same year there was sold to domestic consumers in Quebec, 21,000 tons, and in 
1924, to consumers in Ontario, 239,000 tons and to consumers in Quebec, 106,- 
000 tons. No figures are available regarding the quantities used for domestic 
purposes in Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. If that is a bituminous coal suitable for steam and domestic use, has 
it not the features of being smoky and oily, sooty, that the sub-bituminous 
coals of Alberta are free from?—A. Well, it is called a smokeless coal, because 
its volatile content runs about fifteen. 

Q. It is free of those objectionable features?—-A. Yes. The next question 
was “Coal mergers in United States.” What I have here is what I have been 
able to get from the coal trade journals of the United States. There have been 
a number of mergers of coal companies of considerable importance. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Have vou been able to get particulars covering the most recent one 
where about fifteen coal mines were merged?—A. I notice here the first one 
I have on the list is a merger involving nineteen companies with a capitaliza- 
tion of $10,700,000. 

Q. That is not the one I mean.—A. The nineteen companies involved are 
situated in the vicinity of Pittsburg. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. When was that merger made?—A. I do not know when that was done. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is a tendency, Doctor, for coal companies to merge in the United 
States?—A. Yes, there is, because of the coal situation in the United States. 
the keen competition that exists and the necessity for cutting costs as well 
as expanding their market. 

Q. Are these a result of over production?—A. I could not answer that 
directly, but I can say this; a statement was issued by Secretary Hoover, I 
think a little over a year ago, to the effect that the coal fields of the United 
States were equipped to produce some eight hundred million tons of coal, 
whereas their market at that time was somewhere in the neighbourhood of four 
hundred million tons, four to five hundred million tons. That is one cause for 
the amalgamation of the companies and the necessity for reducing costs. 

Q. In that case, in the case of mergers such as those you have just men- 
tioned, some of those mines must eventually close down?—A. A great many of 
those have already closed down. The next question was: “Average prices of 
Canadian coal at mines in Canada”. I have taken from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics figures to show the prices in the different districts in Nova Scotia, 
including Cape Breton, Cumberland, Inverness and Pictou and the average 
for the Province of Nova Scotia. This covers run-of-mine, screened and slack 
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coal for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925; the same information from New Bruns- 
wick, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and Alberta; all in tabulated form. 
The last question was, “Sources of supply.” 

Q. That is the chart you had with you the first time you were here?— 
A. Yes. (See p. 342a),. 

Q. We had decided to have that included—A. This map shows the amount 
of coal produced in Canada, that imported from the United States and the 
provinces to which it goes; coal imported from Great Britain and the localities 
to which that goes; the amount of coal exported from Canada, and the final 
column shows the amount available for consumption in Canada. Anthracite 
is distinguished from Bituminous coal on the chart. Those were the questions 
that were asked; I think I have covered them all. 


Mr. Bury: If Doctor Camsell will submit it as his report we can move that 
the whole of it be incorporated. 


The CHAIrRMAN: Quite in order. Will somebody make a motion that this 
data furnished by Doctor Camsell be included in the report of the Committee? 


Motion agreed to. 


The CuHatrman: Mr. Jelliff has read some of the evidence given by Dr. 
Camsell and has asked the privilege of asking Dr. Camsell a few questions in 
order to clear up some points, 

Mr. Jevuirr: I do not wish to take up much of the time of this Committee, 
particularly to question anything that Dr. Camsell has said. I just want to 
say that in Ontario here you have a fuel problem, lack of fuel. In Alberta we 
have a marketing problem, in that we produce and are capable of producing 
an immense amount of coal from our coal resources but have no way of disposing 
of them. 

The CuamrrmMan: Have you reference to bituminous coal? 

Mr. Jevuirrr: The problem is to bring them together. I have resided in 
the Lethbridge constituency where we think—of course every man loves his own 
baby the best—that we have about the best domestic or sub-bituminous coal 
there is in the province. I do not wish to make any criticism of the other ex- 
cellent coal districts that we have in the province, but simply to call your atten- 
tion to that fact. | Now, my understanding has been, possibly as a result of the 
work of this Committee, that there may be some trial shipments made by rail and 
water of our Alberta coal to Ontario, and I have a feeling that in allocating the 
different coal districts in the province a fair proportion of the coal to be shipped 
here for that purpose, the Lethbridge field should not be overlooked. I think 
also my friend, Mr. Coote, who is in the room, feels that the field which he rep- 
resents, in MacLeod, should not be overlooked. I would like to place a little 
matter before the Committee, as to the quality of our coal. A statement was sent 
to me by the Committee of the Lethbridge Board of Trade. 

Mr. Bury: I take it that Mr. Jelliff wants to make a statement to the 
Committee and I think his evidence should be taken in the ordinary way and put 
on the record. 

The Cuamrman: If it is the wish of the Committee. 

Mr. Bury: I mean, it is a statement he wants to make and he wants to in- 
corporate this in his evidence. I would move that he be heard as a witness in 
the ordinary way. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. JevuirF: I want to put in another statement here which contains the 
chemical analyis of the coal of the Lethbridge district. I want to refer to it very 
briefly in comparison with the chemical analysis of the coals of the other areas. 
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For instance, the calorific value of the coal from the Edmonton area, according 
to this analysis, is 8630. 


Mr. Bury: Whose analysis is that? 


Mr. JeLLIFF: I cannot tell you where they got this. I have compared it, 
Mr. Chairman, with the analysis that is made in the Report of the Alberta Coal 
Commission in 1925. 

Mr. Bury: There is the trouble, Mr. Jelliff. 


Mr. J ELLIFF: And these figures correspond in the main, relatively, with those 
figures in this analysis. 


ae Bury: Mr. Jelliff is not able to give us his own evidence on that 
point. 


Mr. Jevurr: I could find out who made those analyses. 


Mr. MacDonatp (Cape Breton South): I say in the selection of these coals 
that are to be sent down to Ontario, I do not think this Committee will have any- 
thing to do with it; the Alberta Government is the one that is going to select 
the coals if they. are to be sent down. 


Mr. Jetuirr: One of your members here, Mr. Armstrong, I think it was, a 
few moments ago was asking as to the qualities of these coals. 

Mr. MacDonatp (Cape Breton South): That might be so, but we will have 
nothing to do with selecting the coal that is going to come down. 

The CHarrMAN: Your intention, Mr. Jelliff, is to put on record the quality 
of the coal of one area that evidently has not been tou¢hed by this Committee? 

Mr. Jevuirr: I wish to point out the chemical analysis that has been made 
of the Lethbridge coal. 


Mr. Bury: The trouble about that is this: That is not your evidence. 


Mr. Jevurrr: That is very true, but I can easily wire and get the name of 
the authority. 

Mr. Bury: f doubt if you can put it in that way. I would lke to say 
this, as a member of this Committee, as far as I am concerned, Lethbridge will 
have the same square deal as every other part of the province. The view I 
take is that it should be authorized in Alberta who should select the fields. The 
effect of that may be to rule the Edmonton field out altogether. 

Mr. JevuirF: I should not want to put it in that way, Mr. Bury. I have 
no intention of putting it in that way. It is only that in this trial shipment 
that is being made, I really felt that the province as a whole should be represented 
in these allocations. It might be that Lethbridge coal would stand handling 
better, less disintegration and so on, or prove itself better for the Ontario people. 
If the Drumheller coal was given a certain portion of that allocation, even if the 
Lethbridge coal seemed to be somewhat better, our average coal would be 
‘improved by having that element and we would be in a better position to 
market the coal of Alberta in Ontario. Might I remark that some test ship- 
ments were made down here during the last year, and it seems to me from what 
I could learn that one district alone was selected, and, in the main, there was a 
good deal of dissatisfaction in the rest of the province—in your part of the 
province, Mr. Bury, as well as in ours. 


Mr. Bury: The reason for that was entirely this; that the shipment from 
these mines was made because they were on the C.N.R., and that is the reason 
why an arrangement was made with the C.N.R. for this test shipment, no 
arrangement being made with the C.P.R. The result was that the test ship- 
ments had to come from mines on the C.N.R. 


Discussion followed. 
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Mr. Jevurr: Mr. Chairman, may I say something in reply to my hon. 
friend. My remarks are simply relating to probable test shipments down here 
by rail and lake transportation. Now, I understand this C.P.R. situation; in 
fact, I have laboured with the C.P.R., and I understand if this test shipment 
is made, the Canadian Pacific is perfectly willing to join in it on the same 
terms as the Canadian National, so that there will be a chance for Lethbridge 
to have its proper allotment and representation in that shipment. I want to 
point out the quality of the coal, which has not yet been shown before this 
committee, to get the technical analysis and value of the coal before this com- 
mittee, in determining this test. That certainly, it seems to me, comes within 
the purview of your committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I ask Doctor Camsell one question. Would the 
area to which Mr. Jelliff has reference be included in your report? 

Mr. Camseuu: I referred to it as one of the areas producing a good 
quality of sub-bituminous coal. 


Discussion followed. 


Mr. JevuirF: All I want to do is to put that analysis in. I can easily 
wire the proper parties to find out who made the analysis, to satisfy my friend 
(Mr. Bury). He said that Doctor Camsell had spoken highly of Lethbridge, 
and if that is the case, there can be no objection to having the analysis put 
in. 

Then, in addition to that, I would like to have on the record the analysis 
of coal as given here, I+think it is the second table of the report of the Alberta 
Coal Commission of 1925. That is all I wanted to do here. I wanted to 
make sure, of course, that these districts would have their opportunities along 
with the rest, and I do not wish to say anything against any district in my 
province, which is quite as dear to me as it is to Mr. Bury. We want te find 
a market for Alberta coal, and put into the Ontario market a coal which will 
be satisfactory to the Ontario people, and work together toward the permanency 
of that market. I care not where that coal comes from in Alberta. That is all 
I wish to present. I thank you very much. 


Discussion followed. 


The CHatrRMAN: Doctor Camsell, have you an analysis of the coal 
referred to? 


Mr. Camseutut: Yes. The Highwood area, which Mr. Coote has spoken 
of, is situated in the mountain regions of the province of Alberta, toward the 
upper part of the Highwood River. In this area, a belt of the older coals of 
the province of Alberta occurs, running northwesterly toward the C.P.R., and 
this belt contains high grade coal, although there is no production from the 
area, and I understand only a limited amount of development work has been 
done. The average analysis of the coal from Cat Creek, which is tributary 
to the Highwood River, will run as follows: Moisture, about one per cent; 
Ash about eight per cent; Volatile matter about sixteen per cent, and Fixed 
Carbon about seventy-five per cent. 


Mr. CantiEy: That is exceptionally good coal, and it shows that we have 
in this country enormous reserves of first-class fuel. This is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. : 


Discussion followed. 


Mr. Coore: I do not want to take up the time of the Committee. I want 
to thank you for asking Doctor Camsell for that statement. I think possibly 
you will find that is the highest grade coal referred to before this Committee. 
The manager of the Yale Hotel said he burned a truckload of that coal brought 
to him for test. It is about 45 miles from the railway, but the district is one | 
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in which it would be very easy to build up to, because the railway can follow 
the Highwood River right to the mine. The reason I wanted to put this before 
the Committee is, that if we are going into any extensive scheme, no doubt that 
area will be opened up by the Ontario market, because it has such a low 
moisture content, and would be worth while bringing it down. I think this area 
should be considered by this Committee, and by the Alberta Government. 

I have placed in the hands of Mr. Armstrong a memorandum prepared by 
the manager of one of the largest coal companies in the Crows Nest Pass dis- 
trict. It is bituminous coal they are producing there. I have no opinion to give 
to the committee regarding it. I may say that in the Crows Nest area now, 
where they produce the bituminous coal, it is coal which compares in size to 
the anthracite egg coal, and they are selling it in various places in the west. 
The manager of a coal company, when he was here a couple of months ago, told 
me he thought it could be brought to Ontario and sold in competition with 
anthracite, if we had a suitable freight rate. That is simply additional evid- 
ence of the coal supply. I do not want to express any opinion as to the value 
of it as domestic coal, but I am told they are selling it in competition with 
domestic coal from other points in Canada. 


Mr. Jevuirr: Do I understand that this analysis (indicating) is not 
admissable? 

The CHairMAN: We will accept it on condition that you supply us with 
the names of your authorities. 

Discussion followed. 

Mr. Bury: This is on page 28 of the report of the Alberta Coal Commis- 
sion of 1925. : 

Mr. Jevuirr: Then, this other analysis— 

Mr. Bury: I object to that. 

Mr. Jevuirr: This comes,—and I have a note of it—from the Coal Com- 
mittee of the Lethbridge Board of Trade. 


Mr. Neu: Why not put it in as what it purports to be, an analysis from 
the Lethbridge Board of Trade. 


The CHAIRMAN: I cannot see any objection to that whatever. It will be 
admitted in that manner. 


Cyrus P. Horcuxiss recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Hotchkiss, you were to continue your evidence on domestic coal?— 
me Ys Sir. 

Mr. Howpen: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Hotchkiss proceeds, if I may I 
would like to clear up a point that has been before us before to-day, with regard 
to the message that was sent concerning the Canadian coal sent to the United 
States, ostensibly in bond, or not in bond. I believe Mr. Hotchkiss has made 
certain inquiries, and if I am not mistaken, the report he gives controverts that 
received by Colonel Cantley. 

The CuarrMANn: I understand he will give that as he goes along. 


Mr. JevuirF: May I have another minute, Mr. Chairman? This state- 
ment I have handed in is an analysis I find to be taken from the work “Analysis 
of Alberta Coal” by Edgar Stanfield, Robert T. Hollies, and William P. Camp- 
bell. It is on page 37 of that report. I would like to substitute this for the one 
I have already put in. 


The CHarrMAN: It may be done. 
[Mr. Hotchkiss. ] 
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Lethbridge Area 
Mocationof Samplesy.. 7.) ssn ee District A District B 
See map on page 36 See map on page 36 
Usual. Classification: J G77 pFs Se . Sub-Bituminous* Sub-Bituminous* © 
Typical Max. Min. Typical Max. Min. 

Proximate Analysis:— 

Moisture: . ot ch eke oe ee A 10-2 10-9 9-2 10:3 11-2 9-6 

Ashe 7 AG, ein SOM til Ree % 9-3 10-7 7-7 13-3 14-9 11-7 

Volatile ;Matterce crests. adele. 43 % 35-8 37-7 34-8 35-5 37-0 34-3 

Fixed Carbon... pecan % 44-7 46-0 43-3 40-9 42-8 39-7 
Calorific Vaiue, gross, B.T.U. per Ib ... 10,980 11, 230 10, 840 10, 560 10,820 10, 300 
Moisture in Air Dried Coal-3 i... 3.2 % 7-1 7-3 7-0 7: 8-5 6-3 
Splphuren eee eee eee eee q 0-6 0-7 0-6 1-0 1-4 0:7 
Puel/RatigiAsiis nie: vite. Bf. 2ee 1-25 1-35 1-20 1-15 1-20 1-10 
Goking*Properties**y 4: 20 PS eS. Non-coking Non-coking 
INumbenot Samples: s05.)- pe 16+50 8+0 


Notes on page 18 must be consulted for significance of analyses. 
*The Provincial Mines Branch classes this coal as Domestic. 


The CHatrman: Now, gentlemen, Mr. Hotchkiss will give us his evidence 
on coal going into the United States in bond. 

The Witness: If you wish me to start at that point, Mr. Chairman. I 
made practically the same inquiry of Mr. Mahoney as was made by Mr. Cornell 
and I believe, at any rate I interpret my reply in a different way than Colonel 
Cantley has. I would be very loath to enter into an argument, or would not care 
to, but I think that it is simply, open to interpretation, open to argument. I 
wired Mr. Mahoney as follows: 

Please advise by wire what Customs regulations are in force regarding 
foreign coal received for bunkering purposes. Can foreign coal be shipped 
to U.S. ports and held there for subsequent coaling of ocean going vessels. 


and he replied, as follows: 
Your wire sixteenth. 
In absence Mr. Mahoney have taken up with United States Customs who 
advise that foreign coal might be shipped to United States ports for sub- 
sequent coaling ocean going vessels under item one five four eight U.S. 
tariff Act. No other regulations in force. 


(Signed) ExtTrernaL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. Cantiry: That is exactly the same as the other. 
Fhe Wrrness: I looked up Tariff 1548, which is as follows: 

Item 1548, Coal, anthracite, bituminous, culm, slack, and shale; coke; 
composition used for fuel in which coal or coal dust is the component 
material of chief value, whether in briquets or other form: Provided, that 
if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government 
imposes a duty on any article specified in this paragraph, when imported 
from the United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such article 
coming into the United States from such country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of government. 


My interpretation of that was that that is a reciprocal arrangement regarding coal 
duties. 


Mr. FtemMine: Only it does not reciprocate. 
[Mr. Hotchkiss.] 
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Mr. Bury: The whole question is “how far does the reciprocal principle 
go?” Does it go to the length of allowing it in in bond? That is the general 
principle referring to coal in ports. 


The Witness: This, Mr. Bury, is really an academic argument from the one 
side as no coal goes into United States ports for that purpose. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. No Canadian coal goes in for bunkering?—A. No. 
Discussion followed. 


The Witness: I think, perhaps, the Committee might be interested in a little 
further information regarding the bunkering of ocean going vessels in a definite 
form. I made inquiries into this subject some time ago, and as the British Empire 
Steel Corporation are practically the only company which supply Canadian coal 
for bunkering purposes and I asked them if— 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. Where?—A. For ocean going vessels. 

Q. Where?—A. At Canadian ports. 

Q. Oh, no, there are other companies supplying coal both at Pictou district 
and Cape Breton district—A. I dropped that question as to whether it was 
reciprocal or not altogether, sir. 

Q. I know that, but I understand you to say that Montreal or Quebec are 
the only points where— —A. Oh, no. 

Q. Or that the British Empire Steel Corporation is the only corporation 
which is supplying bunker coal for ocean going, vessels.—A. I say they supply 
most of the Canadian coal. 

Q. All right, I agree with that—A. I thought it would be possibly the 
most reliable information as regards quantities that are supplied. I received 
a reply from them which said, “ The following represents the average annual 
tonnage of coal delivered to foreign going vessels at eastern Canadian ports. 
Sydney and Louisburg, 125,000 tons, all Canadian. Halifax, 87,400 tons, 
Canadian; 7,600 tons, foreign coal. St. John, 31,680 tons Canadian coal, 320 
tons foreign coal. At the St. Lawrence ports, 75,000 tons of Canadian coal and 
25,000 tons of American coal. Making a total of 319,080 tons Canadian coal 
and 32,920°tons of American coal.” 

Q. How much American?—A. 32,920. This coal is covered by circular 
number 364C of the Customs Department which provides for a certificate 
from the master of the vessel that this coal which has been released from bond 
is necessary and is to be used for the purposes intended. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. That means 32,000 tons are used for bunkering purposes in Canada? 


—A. On ocean going vessels. 
Q. Of foreign coal?—A. Yes, on ocean going vessels. 


By Mr. MacDonald: 

Q. Is the duty on that collected and then refunded?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Or is it kept there in bond?—A. It is kept in bond. 

Q. Colonel Cantley told us you have got to pay the duty when you go 
into the United States?—-A. Of course, that is not done; I think you were 
saying there were no regulations to have it put in bond in the United States. 

Mr. Cantey: Regulations whereby they can make a refund, so, in effect, 
it is not done. 

The Witness: Here it comes in in bond and is released on a certificate 


from the master of the ship. 
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By Mr. Bury: 

Q. And then a refund of the duty is made?—A. No duty has been paid; 
it comes in in bond. 

Mr. Cantiey: You have got to put up the cash and they have no 
regulations by which they can refund it. The quantity .is smaller than I 
anticipated, if the figures are correct and there is no use of my expressing 
any doubt about them. but the quantity, I think, is much smaller. 

The Witness: There is a considerable tonnage, I believe, of foreign coal 
used on inland waters and it should not be confused with bunkering ocean 
going vessels. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. For which duty is not paid?--A. For which duty is not paid, sir. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Wul you amplify that statement a little, it is very interesting?—A. I 
believe that the Canada Steamship lines, for instance, coal at Port Colborne 
and Montreal, and possibly other points, with coal which has come in in bond. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know any other ports where coal is brought in and put in 
bond?—A. None other than the ones I have mentioned. 


By Mr. Cantley: 

Q. Am I to understand, from what you say, that the inland navigation 
companies on the Great Lakes and operating on the St. Lawrence above Mont- 
real, can bring in American coal and use it for bunkering purposes without 
paying any duty?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well then, if that is so, that quantity of 33,000 tons would be enormously 
increased? 

Mr. MacDonatp: That is only the British Empire Steel Corporation. 

The Wirness: I was referring to ocean going vessels, sir. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Have you any idea of the amount Ae on the Lakes?—A. I think it 
is very large, sir; I hesitate to give the amount I have here because I have no 
confirmation of it. 

Mr. Bury: Well, but our own department ought to know that, if it comes in 
in bond? 

Mr. CantiEy: That is entirely new to me. If that is so, it makes the 
matter much more serious than I had any idea of and I do not think there is 
any warrant for that, frankly. 

Mr. Bury: Do vou not think we cught to take note of that in the minutes 
and make a recommendation? 

Mr. CantTLEy: That is very important, if that is correct; that should be 
taken down very clearly. 

The Witness: There is this point in connection with that, sir. I under- 
stand a formal request was made some time ago to have this rectified regard- 
ing ocean going vessels. I believe that it was not asked on the inland waters 
because it was realized that if that privilege was withdrawn these vessels would 
coal on the other side. 

Mr. Firemmrinc: Let them coal on the other side. 

The Witness: It is some advantage to have them coal here. 
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By Mr. Bury: 


__ Q. You say, if that privilege was withdrawn they would coal on the other 
side. What advantage is it to them to coal on this side now? Why do they 
not coal on the other side now where the coal is, there must be some reason?— 
A. There is an advantage. 


Mr. Bury: All right, I would like to know what the advantage is. 
Mr. Cantiey: There is a very practical reason for that. 
Mr. Bury: Well, tell us. 


Mr. Cantiey: For instance, a boat in the package freight business has 
certain points of call. She has got a time table, she comes there on such a day, 
there the next day and there the next day. Now, to ask them to go across the 
lakes two or three hundred miles to get their bunker coal is going to mean a 
considerable amount of time. They require 100 tons at this point; she comes 
down here to-day; they require another hundred tons. As they come down 
they replenish their bunkers. They can take a freighter and put four thousand 
tons on it and put four thousand tons here and from that pile she takes her 
coal at very much less cost than to divert her and run across for two hundred 
or five hundred tons, or whatever amount her capacity is. She would have 
to go off her route again and again and go across and pick up small quantities, 
whereas now she can bring in five thousand tons and put it there and another 
five thousand tons here. 


By Mr. Bury: = 
Q. What I am getting at is this: unless the advantage of getting her bunker 
coal at Canadian ports, after this concession has been withdrawn, is at least as 
great as the nuisance of bunkering in the States, they won’t go over to the other 
'side?—A. No, they will pay the duty and not use Canadian coal; in many 
cases, on a large bulk of that tonnage I am afraid that they would have to pay 
the duty. The inland waters was not touched upon by the interested parties 
because they did not think it would help them very much and would only be 
an additional expense on the steamship companies. 
Mr. Cantiey: In effect, the Government was giving them a bonus of the 
amount of the duty as compared with other people who are paying duty on coal 
consumed. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Could you not obtain the amount of coal consumed in that way?—A. I 
think I could, sir. 

Q. We would get that from the Customs, could we not?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Cantiry: I think the evidence should be taken down in regard to 
that point; it is a point of very considerable importance. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will get those figures, Mr. Cantley. 

Mr *Csntiry; Allright. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will get those from the Department of Statistics or 
from the Customs. 


The Witness: I understood that the Committee wanted me to continue 
my evidence in regard to that domestic coal. As you have received, since I 
was on the stand, a great deal of evidence, I do not wish to repeat any that has 
already been given. I told you very briefly of the Fuel Board’s summarization 
of our position a few years ago, and all our people thought that Ontario wanted 
a dependable source of supply of good domestic fuel at reasonable prices. We 
thought that in the erection of coking plants at various centres we could 
possibly obtain more relief for them than by any other means, and consequently 
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engaged a highly competent coke oven expert to thoroughly investigate our 
situation and make what might be called a commercial survey of conditions 
existing in the various centres. Our report has been issued and you have, no 
doubt, seen it. We have, since that time, attempted to build up or encouraged 
to build up a market for coke by propaganda. We believe that if a sufficient 
market was established capital would be sufficiently interested to come in and 
put up money to build these plants. We were particularly interested in the 
possibilities of using Maritime coal for coking purposes and made some investi- 
gations along those lines. Very briefly, I think the result of our investigations 
were that Maritime coal is very suitable for the making of domestic coke and 
wherever it can be landed in competition with imported coal that it would be 
of advantage to this country to encourage its use. The Hamilton plant was 
established about the time we started our work and as a result of the increase 
in the use of coke in the last two or three years they are more than doubling 
their capacity now. Other plants have been started in other parts of central 
Canada and our only fear is that plants may be established on the other side 
of the border and coke shipped in to supply our demand rather than plants 
being located in this country. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And use American coal, of course?—A. Yes; sir. 


By Mr Cantleg: 


Q. May I ask yougpne question? Are you aware, or what do you know 
in regard to a plant of that character established at Rochester, New York?— 
A. There has been a plant established. I do not know whether it is completed 
yet or not, sir; I think it is. 

Q. Oh, yes, it is in operation—A. There are a number of them all over 
the States that have been built in recent years. 

Q. This is right across the lakes—A. Yes, and I know something of their 
operation. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Do you know of any other plants, have you seen them in operation?— 
A. I have seen many of them, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does coke replace anthracite coal in a general way in the United States 
where anthracite coal is generally used as domestic fuel?—A. I would say that 
it is a strong competitor for anthracite coal. 

Q. A growing competitor?—A. Growing competitor. I would also say that 
I believe that a ton of coke can compete on an efficiency basis with a ton of 
American anthracite and that it should be produced at a cost which would allow 
it to be sold at from two to four dollars a ton under the prevailing price of 
anthracite. 

Q. Is there very much American coke coming into Ontario?—A. There are 
considerable quantities, sir. I know that one plant at Buffalo is being more 
than doubled and I believe it is principally to supply the increased demand in 
Ontario. 


By Mr. MacDonald (Cape Breton South): 


Q. What about the Hamilton District? What about that district around 
Hamilton, do they supply all their own coke; do they supply much coke for 
domestic use?—A. Most of the ecke, I believe about 80 per cent of the coke 
produced at Hamilton is used for domestic purposes. 
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Q. In that district surrounding Hamilton?—A. It comes all the way to 
Ottawa. I think possibly you might care for some explanation of the workings 
of the drawback on coal imported for coking. A drawback was allowed of 99 
per cent of the duty on coal imported for making metallurgical coke in 1907. 
I believe. About two years ago that was extended to domestic coke. Now, I 
think there has been a little misapprehension as to the reasons for that. 
American coke comes in free; it takes a ton and a half of bituminous coal 
to make a ton of coke; therefore, to make a ton of coke, if it has to pay duty, 
there is a charge for duty against every ton of coke made in Canada of 75 
cents. A plant in Buffalo that competes with a plant in Hamilton could ship 
this coke in free and the Hamilton plant would be under the disadvantage of 
70 cents a ton in competing with the Buffalo plant. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. 75 cents?—A. 75 cents. At such points along the border and Western 
Ontario that Nova Scotia coal cannot reach, at the present time at any rate, 
unfair competition would exist, and what would be the result? Plants would 
be built on the other side of the line and the coke would be shipped in. Now, at 
the time that that drawback was recommended the idea was to replace that 
protection that had been taken away from Nova Scotia coal in some other form 
at points where Nova Scotia could compete, at Montreal, for instance. Some 
sort of assistance would be necessary at the present time in Montreal where 
these two coals just meet on a competing basis with the duty, to cause them to 
use Canadian coal in Montreal. Now, you can see that a ton of coke, if it 
were computable on the basis of a ton of coke, it would need to be at least 
75 cents, and if there is any difference in quality it works against Nova Scotia 
coal for coke making and it would have to be more than that. 


By Mr. Flemming: 

Q. You say the two coals are on about a parity at Montreal at the present 
time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, if it were a question of establishing a coking plant in Montreal 
and the privilege as to the rebate on the American coal used for coking purposes 
was afforded, would it not put that plant in the position that they would 
have to use American coal?—A. Yes sir, without some other assistance that 
would. I might say, though, in that connection, that American coal is at the 
present time being used by the gas company in Montreal with the duty, where 
it has to pay the duty. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of 50 cents a ton?—A. In preference to Nova Scotia coal. It is one 
of the few industries that do use imported coal in Montreal. 


By Mr. Flemming: 
Q. Do you know the extent to which the gas company is coking coal?— 
A. They, up to last year, produced about 100,000 tons of retort coke. They 
have closed their retorts at Hochelaga and, I believe, reduced that amount by 
about 35,000 tons. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is the coke there sold for domestic purposes?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Is there no danger in selling this coke by the ton of it absorbing a lot of 
moisture?—A. Yes sir. The Consumers Gas Company of Toronto sell it by the 


bushel and claim that is the only way it should be sold. 
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Q. That is what I say; but in Montreal they sell it by the ton?—A. Yes. 
Of course, by-product coke does not absorb very much moisture. It can stand 
right out in the rain and it takes up very little moisture. 
. Q. Do you know why they do not use Nova Scotia coal in Montreal?—A. 
es, sir. 
Q. Why?—A. Difference in the quality for that particular purpose that 
they want it for. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. What element are you referring to?—A. Mostly sulphur, I understand 
from their officials, sir. 

Q. Is that not entirely a question of treatment?—A. Yes, sir, cost of the 
treatment. 

Q. How costly?—A. Well, that is rather difficult to say. They are making 
experiments at the present time in the use of Nova Scotia coal. 

Q. You have your own idea of what the cost is, will you state it?—A,. I 
believe they figure on about three cents per thousand cubic feet as the cost of 
purification at most plants. 

Q. What does that represent, cost per ton of coal?—A. In by-product ovens 
there is around eleven thousand cubic feet of gas per ton of coal, of which they 
use about four thousand feet, leaving seven thousand cubic feet of surplus gas. 

Q. That would be twenty-one cents?—A. That would be twenty-one cents, 
yes. 

Q. It is not a very formidable thing?—A, No, sir. 

Q. Is it not a fact there are coals in Cape Breton that are not objectionable 
at all from that point of view?—A, I believe so, sir. 


By Mr. Burge 
Q. Do you know where?—A. Some of the coals of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Have you any further information or suggestions to make in regard to 
the transferring of coal at the port of Montreal and carrying it up to Toronto 
and Hamilton or on the upper lakes; you gave some information before?—A. I 
believe, sir, that it would be extremely difficult; it would certainly be necessary 
to have scme assistance. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. What?—A. Some assistance to meet competition at Toronto. 

Mr. Cantiry: That is obvious. If duty is required on coal it must be 
required on coke because if you are going to be allowed to bring in foreign coal 
to produce coke then you have no protection on the coke produced but you have 
protection on the coal. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. You say that if the 99 per cent drawback on American coal for coking 
purposes was removed the effect would be that the coal would be coked on the 
American side and shipped across; would that be met by putting a duty on 
American coke coming in?—A. Most assuredly, sir, it would be the same thing. 

The CuarrMan: And raise the cost of coke to the consumer in Canada? 

Mr. Canttey: It might or might not; it does not always follow. 
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Mr. Howpen: Canadian manufacturers have got to meet American prices. 
Mr. Armstrone: The witness was going to make a statement. 


The Witness: I was just going to answer Mr, Armstrong a little further. 
We have just said that American coal and eastern coal meet in close competition 
in Montreal. American coal can be landed cheaper in Toronto than it can in 
Montreal and you have quite a considerable distance further to transport Nova 
Scotia coal. Therefore, it becomes increasingly difficult. 


The CuarrMan: That is what has been our difficulty; transportation. 
Both American and Canadian coal meet on an equal basis in Montreal. You 


have got a rail haul west from Montreal where coal is becoming cheaper from 
the United States. 


The Witness: American coal can be landed in Toronto for about $4.85. 

Mr. Bury: It stands to reason, if they are on equal terms in Montreal, in 
Toronto the Canadian terms are getting worse and the American terms are 
getting better. 

The CHaiRMAN: They are selling coal now in the West Virginia area, run- 
of-mine, at $1.50 a ton. 


By Mr. Bury: 


Q. Now, if I may come to another subject, I would like to see whether you 
can give us any information on it. Dealing with the western movements, the 
Committee has received evidence in respect of a rail and lake shipment of 
western coal, rail to Duluth, and shipment by boat from Duluth to, say, Sarnia. 
Do you know any other American ports that have coal loading equipment, 
other than Duluth? In point of fact, we have ascertained that the Duluth 
equipment is really for ore loading, and it may be a question of whether it 
would be quite fair on the coal?—A. You mean at the head of the lakes? 

Q. Yes—A. You cannot use the equipment at Duluth or other lake points. 

Q. I am dealing with the rail question. What I want to get at is this. Is 
there any port toward the head of the lakes which has coal loading equipment, 
which can handle coal in large quantities?—A. I don’t know of any. 

Q. What about Cleveland?—A. That is not toward the head of the lakes. 

Q. The main point of the test is whether the coal will stand handling by 
loading equipment in large volume. Now, we have got to get the test where 
that equipment is—A. Toledo would be the nearest place. 

Q. Is there equipment at Toledo?—A. First class. 

Q. Coal loading equipment?—A. Yes. 

Q. My point is to put it through where we can depend it will be handled 
the best—A. Toledo is the only place. 

Q. I understand you have some knowledge of the methods of coal handling 
on the Rhine?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you tell the committee what method of coal handling they use on 
the Rhine?—A. It is extremely interesting. German anthracite and German 
briquettes were brought over here last winter. There was very little breakage 
although the anthracite is a very friable coal. It is loaded in five-ton buckets 
at the tipple. Two of these buckets are picked up and are put onto the railway 
carriage or wagon, as they call it there. They are taken down to the sea, where 
these buckets are lifted out and lowered into the hold of the ship, where the 
bottoms of the buckets are opened, and the coal just spills out with no breakage. 

Q. There is no fall or breakage?—A. No. 

Q. You have seen that operating?—A. No sir. 

Q. From whom have you heard it?—A. From the importers of German 
anthracite. 


Discussion followed. 
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Mr. Armstrone: Let us get some information on that. I am trying to 
read into the record a few words from Mr. Draper. Mr. Goodison, the member 
for West Lambton, is also interested in this. Mr. Draper calls attention to a 
few things here and closes his letter with these words. It is dated June 15, 1926, 
and the “Mr. France” to whom he refers is the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of Sarnia. This reads: 


However, Mr. France stated that he had already sent a communica- 
tion to Mr. Lapierre regarding the transfer, Duluth to Point Edward. 

IT asked Mr. France to get in communication with one of the Northern 
Navigation Company’s men and ask him to inquire just what unloading 
facilities there are at Duluth, but he said that he would do this through 
the Chamber of Commerce of Duluth. As they have taken the matter 
up in this way I do not feel that there is any reason for me going further 
into it at this time. 


By Mr. Bury: 
Q. May I ask, Mr. Hotchkiss, if they are actually using the Toledo equip- 
ment to load coal?—A. I saw it last week. 


Mr. Bury: Then what I suggest is this: that I telegraph Mr. Stutchbury, 
the Trade and Fuel Commissioner of Alberta, to go himself to Duluth in the 
first instance, and afterwards to Toledo, and examine the equipment at Duluth, 
and if necessary watch the equipment at- Toledo and see it working. 


Mr. Ftemmine: That is practical. 


Mr. ArmstronG: Let me put. this letter on to the record, because I think 
it is worth while. It is dated June 16th, 1926, and is as follows:— 


Mr. J. E. Armsrrone, M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Drar Mr. Armstrone,—Supplementing the statements made before 
your Committee last week, beg to say that I have just returned from 
another inspection of watching the unloading of limestone at the New 
Egyptian Portland Cement Plant, adjoining our works here in Port Huron, 
from the Steamer W. F. White of the Limestone Transportation Co. 
This is a ten thousand ton capacity boat. They tied up to the dock at 
7.30 and at the time of my visit, 9.00 o’clock, they were more than half 
unloaded. On this vessel load they are carrying two grades, one of stone 
passing one and one-half inch mesh and resting on one inch and the 
other passing three-quarter inch. These two grades are in different 
compartments, as explained could be done in loading Alberta Coal of 
different grades. 

While going over the boat and plant, Mr. Acker, Manager of the 
New Egyptian Cement Co., stated that it was their intention to extend 
their own belt conveyors which are connected to the bins (where the boat 
unloaders dump into) over the tops of their present buildings and use 
the same conveyors for their coal. Captain of the Steamer White stated 
that their boat as constructed is suitable for unloading coal and has 
carried a cargo of nine to ten thousands tons and unloaded this in ten 
hours. This bears out the statement which I made to your Committee 
that I thought the conveyers as installed on stone boats were suitable 
for handling coal. 

There are a larger number of these self un-loading boats on the 
Lakes than I was aware of. This Company which carries stone to 
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Port Huron is known as the Limestone Transportation Co., having the 
following self-unloading boats: 


Steamer W. F. White, 
Steamer Bradley, 
Steamer Taylor, 
Steamer Robinson. 
The latter two boats are equipped with electric self-unloaders. 

The manufacturers of these unloaders are the Stevens, Adamson 
Mfg., Co., Aurora, Ill., and their general catalog No. 25, under Labour 
Saving Machinery, gives a full description of the unloaders and I believe 
shows cuts of machinery installed on the Steamers Calcite, Alpene and 
Wyandotte. These three boats are carrying stone and coal to the large 
alkali plants at Wyandotte, Mich. If you wish to have one of these 


catalogs, you might write direct or if you will communicate with our 
office, we will try and secure one for you. 


Yours very truly, 


THE Draper Manuracrurine Co., 
(Signed) Tuos. Draper, Manager. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you any other suggestion to make, Mr. Hotchkiss?—-A. You have 
discussed the dumping regulations, and have asked for information from several 
witnesses. I thought perhaps you would like to hear something about this. 


By Mr. Bury: 

Q. Just before you go on: is the loading apparatus at Toledo hard on the 
coal?—A. It is one of the best plants in existence. 

Q. Do you think coal will stand handling that way?—A. Well, there is a 
certain amount oi breakage. 

Q. That is a fact, but could you suggest what percentage of breakage there 
would be?—A. I can hardly do that. 

Q. The only way would be to have a man go and watch it?-—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Was that an electric unloader? 

Mr. Bury: I am not talking about unloaders. 

Mr. Armstrone: I am asking this question. 

The Wirness: Yes sir. There have been a number of claims of dumping 
Maritime coal, and complaints about the ineffectiveness of our laws as com- 
pared with the American laws. The main differences are as follows. The 
Canadian law provides for a valuation at the place of export, while the Ameri- 
can law provides for a valuation at the point of production. The penalties are 
a maximum of fifteen per cent with our Canadian laws, and fifty per cent with 
the American dumping clause. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There are no other restrictions than those? That is, there are no other 
drawbacks?—A. I have a copy here of the Canadian regulations and of the 
American regulations, which I could place on the record. 


Mr. Bury: I move they be placed on the record. 
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THe DuMPING CLAUSE OF THE TARIFF AND “ REGULATIONS THEREUNDER ” 


The provisions of the Customs Tariff, 1907, in regard to Special Duty or 
Dumping Duty are as follows: 

Sec. 6. In the case of articles exported to Canada of a class or kind made or 
produced in Canada if the export or actual selling price to an importer in Canada 
be less than the fair market value of the same article when sold for home 
consumption in the usual and ordinary course in the country whence ex- 
ported to Canada at the time of its exportation to Canada there shall, in addition 
to the duties otherwise established, be levied, collected and paid on such article, 
on its importation into Canada, a special duty (or dumping duty) equal to the 
difference between the said selling price of the article ‘for export and the said fair 
market value thereof for home consumption; and such special duty (or dumping 
duty) shall be levied, collected and paid on such article although it is not other- 
wise dutiable. 

Provided that the said special duty shall not exceed fifteen per cent ad 
valorem in any case: 

Provided also that the following goods shall be exempt from such special 
duty, viz.: 


(a) Goods whereon the duties otherwise established are equal to fifty per 
cent ad valorem; A 

(b) Goods of a class subject to excise duty in Canada; 

(c) Sugar refined in the United Kingdom; 

(d) Binder twine or twine for harvest binders manufactured from New 
Zealand hemp, istle or tampico fibre, sisal grass, or sunn, or a mixture 
of any two or more of them, of single ply and measuring not exceeding 
six hundred feet to the pound. 


Provided further that excise duties shall be disregarded in estimating the 
market value of goods for the purposes oi special duty when the goods are 
entitled to entry under the British Preferential Tariff. 

(2) “Export price” or “selling price” in this section shall be held to mean 
and include the exporter’s price for the goods, exclusive of all charges thereon 
after their shipment from the place whence exported directly to Canada. 

(3) If at any time it appears to the satisfaction of the Governor in Council 
on a report from the Minister of Customs, that the payment of the special duty 
by this secticn provided for is being evaded by the shipment of goods on con- 
signment without sale prior to such shipment, the Governor in Council may in 
any case or class of cases authorize such action as is deemed necessary to collect 
on such goods or any of them the same special duty as if the goods had been sold 
to an importer in Canada prior to their shipment to Canada. 

(4) If the full amount of any special duty of customs is not paid on goods 
imported, the customs entry thereof shall be amended and the deficiency paid 
upon the demand of the Collector of Customs. 

(5) The Minister of Customs may make such regulations as are deemed 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of this section and for the enforcement 
thereof. 

(6) Such regulations may provide for the temporary exemption from special 
duty of any article or class of articles, when it is established to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Customs that such articles are not made or sold in Canada in 
substantial quantities, and offered for sale to all purchasers on equal terms, under 
like conditions, having regard to the Custom and usage of the trade. 

(7) Such regulations may also provide for the exemption from special duty 
of any article when the difference between the fair market value and the selling 
price thereof to the importer as aforesaid amounts only to a small percentage 
of its fair market value. 

The Witness: That practically explains itself. 
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By Mr. Bury: 


Q. It is stated, Mr. Hotchkiss, that the Americans overcame the effect of 
the dumping clause by simply consigning from the point of production, under 
the cover of a species of bogus sales consignments, at a cheap rate, to the point 
of export, and the Canadian anti-dumping clause, operating on that principle 
at the point of export, and that being, by this device, made low, they are able 
to sell at the same low price in Canada. Do you know whether that takes place 
or not?—A. I do not know, sir; it is difficult to get that kind of evidence. 

Now, there was one other point relating to the duty on steam sizes of 
anthracite. I have a little information on that question. In 1922, there was 
something over 230,000 tons of steam size anthracite imported into Canada; 
in 1923, 396,000 tons; in 1924, 226,000 tons, and in 1925, 224,000 tons. 


By Mr. Cantley: 


Q. That is buckwheat and pea coal?—A. Yes sir. Now, the contention 
is that most of this fuel is used for industrial purposes, and comes in com- 
petition with our own Canadian coal, and it comes in free of duty. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Particularly into Ontario?—A. A very great portion of it is in eastern 
Ontario. I have it separated here. There are only a few thousand tons which 
go into Winnipeg. J have a short memorandum of it which can be put in the 
record, if you care to have it. 


Mr. Armstrone: That is a good idea. 
The CuarrMAN: Put in the short extract. 


Hille be V3. A 
DoMINION FuEL Boarp 
Victoria MremoriaL Museum 
Orrawa, Ontario, 
7th April, 1926. 
Memorandum to: 
Dr. CHarLes CAMSELL, 
Chairman, Dominion Fuel Board. 


Re: Imposing a Duty on Steam Sizes Anthracite 


Increasing evidence is being brought to my attention that in Ontario and 
Quebec, the market for native industrial coal has to meet unfair competition 
from steam sizes American anthracite. 

As steam sizes anthracite enters Canada free of duty and is used for the 
same purposes as bituminous coal, it would appear that the clause of the tariff 
which imposes an import duty of 50 cents per ton on the latter does not func- 
tion fully, as intended. The recapitulation, hereunder, showing the imports of 
anthracite dust into Canada from the United States, in the years 1922, 1923, 
1924 and 1925, will show the extent to which this grade of coal has featured 
on the market: 


IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE. DUST INTO CANADA FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Calendar years, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 


= Fastern Western Total for 
Canada Canada Canada 


(Short tons) 


ED ee ge deee SEC Gg rae Gago ee fe ae Cn 6 ee Meare Ree Ona a 226, 282 3,861 230, 143 
LNIES Suga Se OUR ROIRIEECLE eo Og POR Wie Seay Eig Seg = meal ial Anant anna 386,335 9,881 396, 216 
[eee se coso] eto Beetooc cs cho Meno Doon oeUne SON OU SECs S| sees sn 222, 742 3,931 226, 673 
ICED eke soeccocneeuasonceosdeodsnos Somacee eens ae 217,803 6, 214 224,017 
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About 75 per cent of the output of this grade of coal finds a market in the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, and rather than disturb these larger 
markets the surplus is put into Canada where it comes into competition with 
native industrial coals. 2 ; 

Although our native coals have the advantage of a protective tariff of 50 
cents per ton as against imported bituminous coals, it has been found that the 
Maritime Province coals are suffering in the market from competition with 
steam sizes American anthracite. 

There is reason to believe that an additional disadvantage accruing to 
Maritime coals in this competition is owing to the steam sizes American anthra- 
cite being dumped into Canada. The anthracite-carrying railways, who are 
much interested in the marketing of this coal, are giving especially favourable 
freight rates in the principal competitive centres—rates which cannot be secured 
for similar movement on bituminous coal. 

Marketing of steam sizes Welsh anthracite is also placed at a disadvantage 
in competition with similar grades of American anthracite. Canadian importers 
of Welsh coal realize that the Government is endeavouring to assist in extend- 
ing the market for Welsh anthracite but point out that they find the greatest 
difficulty, and in many cases the impossibility, of selling their steam sizes in 
competition with the American anthracite steam sizes. They explain that 
Welsh anthracite arrives in Canada unsized and that they have to put it through 
a breaker to prepare it for the domestic market. Due to the severe handling 
the coal receives and to the friable nature of the coal itself, there is a heavy 
degradation, it being claimed that as high as 40 per cent results in sizes con- 
sisting of pea, buckwheats and dusts. 

In submitting the claims mentioned above, the Nova Scotia coal producers, 
and Welsh coal importers made strong representations petitioning that an im- 
port duty similar to that on bituminous coal be placed on steam sizes of 
anthracite. 

Respectfully submitted, 


C. P. HotcHkxiss, 


Executive Secretary. 

By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Did you make any investigation in regard to the freight rates from 

the ge mines to the head of the lakes?—A. I am not a transportation 

expert. 

_Q. No, but you have been investigating the railway transportation end of 

‘it, have you not?—A. I have read about all the evidence that has been sub- 
mitted by experts on that subject. 

Q. The reason I ask is, that we had a man here from Owen Sound the 
other day, who claimed that coal could be carried for $3 a ton from the Alberta 
mines to the head of the lakes.—A. Of course, the rate on Alberta coal into 
“Winnipeg is much more than that. There is just one other thing. A witness 
the other day mentioned some freight rates on this chart. As I have said 
before, we are not rate experts; we simply submitted these rates to the railway 
company, and they were also gone over by the traffic department of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners. I have on my file the checks of these different men 
against these rates, and I believe in spite of that, that the rate to North Bay on 
this chart is wrong. I might say, though, that the other point is that the wit- 
ness the other day used a C.N.R. rate tariff for coal, which moved over two 
lines, and you have to use the two different rates, which, added together, give 
the figure here. : 

Mr. Bury: That is important, because that rate tariff is embodied in the 
evidence. 

Discussion followed. 

{Mr. Hotchkiss.] 
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The Witness: We will take Timmins, for instance. He was figuring the 
mileage straight through from Montreal, whereas if it moves over the T. and 
N. O., you have to add this $2.90 rate, and then take the T. and N. O. tariff, 
and add it up, to make a combination rate. However, it is not very important. 

Now, there is one thing which has not been mentioned during your hear- 
ings, and that is regarding the situation in the Crows Nest Pass. Any con- 
sideration regarding changes in tariff would affect that district in a different 
way than it would affect any other of the coal mining areas; something over 50 
per cent of their production is exported to the United States, and I only men- 
tion it as there has been no evidence given of that district before. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They export half of their production to the United States?—A. Yes. 
Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Just before you go, Mr. Hotchkiss. You say that you were in Toledo 
just a few days ago, were not you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went there for a purpose; what information did you bring to the 
Committee?—A. Well, I went there in connection with my other duties, sir, 
but while there I took occasion to go down and look at their loading equip- 
ment. 

Q. And did you make any test of the time? Are you satisfied with the 
statements that have ‘been put on the record in regard to these figures?—A. The 
loaders? 

Q. Yes—A. Oh yes. The rates for loading are set. There are several 
plants have up-to-date equipment along the lakes, and the loading charges 
vary from five to eight cents a ton. They are very fast. 

Q. From five to eight cents a ton. 

The CHarrMan: I think that finishes our witness for this afternoon. 

Discussion followed. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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ADDENDA 


Statements submitted by the Deputy Minister of Mines, Dr. Camsell, 
relative to evidence given by him on May 21, which are as follows, namely: 


1: 


Semi-anthracite deposits of the Groundhog area of British Colum- 
bia. 


Iron ore rates from Duluth, Ashland and Marquette to lower Lake 
Erie ports. 


. Areas in Alberta from which coal should be obtained for the domes- 


tic market of Ontario. 


Depreciation in weight of some western coals when exposed to 
the atmosphere. 


5. Coal areas on the west coast of Cape Breton. 


6. Bills introduced in the United States Congress relating to embargo 


~] 


on anthracite coal. 


Coal production per man per day. 


8. Smokeless coals of West Virginia. 


9. Coal mergers in United States. 


10. 
Ii: 


Average prices of Canadian coal at mines in Canada. 


Sources of supply. 
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“No. 1—Sremi-ANTHRACITE Coat Deposits or GrounpHOoG AREA, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Numerous seams of semi-anthracite and semi-bituminous coal occur in the 
Groundhog area ranging in thickness from a few inches to over 20 feet, the com- 
bined thickness of the seams being placed at approximately 30 feet. 

The coal seams occur at various horizons in rocks known as the Skeena 
series which in this district underlie an area of approximately 170 square miles. 
Only a small part of the area, however, is coal-bearing and the rocks have been 
subjected to complicated folding, thrust-faulting and crushing which has resulted 
in cutting-off and repeating many of the coal seams and giving them a great 
divergence in strike and dip in closely related areas, so that the correlating of 
seams observed is most difficult. As yet only a small amount of development 
work has been done and although several of the seams have been traced for 
considerable distances by means of prospect pits, the number of points at which 
the coal has been opened up are far too few to allow of even an approximate 
estimate of the tonnage of coal present being stated beyond that it probably 
runs into several hundred million tons. Much of this coal is unsuitable for 
mining, due either to high ash content, thinness of seam or badly crushed con- 
dition, and careful prospecting should be done before sites for tunnels and build- 
ings are chosen. 


Ottawa, June 8, 1926.” 


“ No. 2——Ore Rates rrom DututH, ASHLAND AND MarQuETTE To Lower LAKE 
Erté Ports 


The steamship companies engaged in ore-carrying business from Duluth, 
Ashland and Marquette to lower Lake Erie ports handle this trade on a sea- 
sonal contract basis. The United States Steel Corporation let contracts at a 
fixed rate per gross ton for the season. 

Most of the ore is shipped from Ashland but there are also large ore docks 
at Duluth. The ore boats use the United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie almost 
entirely. 

On the return trip the boats usually carry cargoes of coal to be dumped on 
the coal docks at the head of the lakes, but do not seem to value the coal-carry- 
ing business very highly. If any appreciable delay is necessary in order to take 
on a cargo of coal, a boat will sometimes run back empty. 

The contract rates on ore shipments and prevailing rates on return cargoes 
of coal for seasons of 1923, 1925 and 1926, are quoted hereunder:— 


ORE CoaL 
From Ashland and Duluth From lower Lake Erie ports 
to lower Lake Erie ports to head of lakes 
1923 2 eee h. Lou. eR. -BeOas- 4. 80c. per gross ton 40c. per net ton 
NOES. oo 5 6 ae oe ee ee OC ss 2 Bayes Gait 
OL eS Rae eee eee ce ee OCS as ae a BOC Be cs 


The only quotation received on rates from Marquette to lower lake ports 
was for 1925, when the rate was 60 cents per gross ton. 


Orrawa, Ontario, June 8, 1926.” 


“No. 3.—MEMoRANDUM RE AREAS FROM WHICH COAL SHOULD BE OBTAINED 
FOR THE Domestic Market OF ONTARIO 


In attempting to designate the area or areas from which may be obtained 
the most suitable coal for the domestic market of Ontario it is necessary to 
consider a number of factors which bear upon this point.. Among these may be 
included the following: (1) distance from the Ontario market; (2) thermal 
value; (3) handling qualities; (4) moisture content; (5) storing qualities and 
(6) price of coal at the pit mouth. In addition it is necessary to consider 
another factor, namely, the psychology of the individual consumer in Ontario. 
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The relative weight to be assigned to each of these factors would, no doubt, 
vary with each person making the estimate so that the final judgment of any 
person would be merely a matter of opinion. For these reasons it is impossible 
to give a definite answer to the question. 

The coals of Alberta according to the definition of the Alberta officials are 
of three main classes, namely (1) bituminous coals; (2) sub-bituminous coals 
and (3) domestic coals; and they occur in three distinct geological formations, 
namely, the Kootenay, the Belly River and the Edmonton formations. 

The sub-bituminous and domestic coals are those used for household pur- 
poses and these belong to the Belly River and Edmonton formations. In 
general the Belly River coals are of higher grade than the Edmonton coals 
because they are older and more mature. This, however, is not always true. 
Proximity to the mountains and the pressure to which the coal has been sub- 
jected by mountain building forces have frequently had a greater influence on 
the character of the coal than the effect of mere age, and although in general 
coals remote from the mountains are not as high grade as those nearer the 
mountains, it frequently happens that the normally lower grade westerly coals 
of the Edmonton formation when near the mountains are of higher grade than 
the easterly coals of the Belly River formation. Again, within the mountains 
or the foothills, owing to uneven pressure to which the rocks have been sub- 
jected, there are places where the same seam of coal may show marked variation 
in chemical and physical characteristics within a short distance. 

These conditions add to the difficulty of designating a definite area from 
which coal for the Ontario market may be obtained. 

The coal deposits of Alberta have been separated by the Research Council 
of Alberta into 45 distinct areas, embracing the bituminous, sub-bituminous and 
domestic varieties of coal. The delineation of these areas is based upon the 
chemical analysis of the coals and was done partly for marketing purposes. 
Good coals for domestic purposes of the sub-bituminous variety are produced 
in large quantities from such areas as Coalspur, Saunders and Lethbridge and 
of the domestic variety in the Drumheller and Taber areas. Other good coals 
are produced in lesser quantities from other areas. 

However, since in previous shipments of coal to Ontario the government 
of Alberta designated the areas from which the coal should be shipped. I am 
of the opinion that in all future shipments the Alberta government should again 
be asked to designate the areas.” 


“ No, 4—MEMORANDUM RE DEPRECIATION IN WEIGHT OF WESTERN CoaL WHEN 
ExposED TO THE ATMOSPHERE 


Based on information supplied by Professor E. S. Stansfield of the University of 
Alberta and the Staff of the Division of Fuels and Fuel Testing 


Information regarding the loss in weight of western coal when exposed to 
the atmosphere, in the course of shipment or in storage, is meagre and unsatis- 
factory. The loss, for example, in the weight of western coal in transportation 
due to evaporation of moisture, is governed by the following factors:— 


(1) Temperature, humidity and pressure of the atmosphere when mined and 
shipped and during transit. 

(2) Type of car in which coal is shipped, e.g., box or open car. 

(3) Length of time coal is in transit. 


However, in order to properly determine the loss in weight due to evapora- 
tion in moisture under these conditions, it will be necessary to have the weights 
of carload lots at time of loading and shipment and at time of arrival and unload-— 
ing at destination. As a result of such observations as have been made on the 
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loss of weight in coal in storage or in shipment, the following conclusions are 
based :— 


(1) Coal shipped in open cars may undergo large changes of weight in 
transit—either of gain or of loss, 


(2) Coal shipped in box cars will normally not undergo a large change of 
weight. The change which would take place might be a gain with 
bituminous coal but more likely be a loss. In the case of sub-bituminous 
or lignitic coals, losses in weight only are to be expected in normal 
shipments. 4 


(3) 


Losses in weight in box car shipments will, 


(a) Increase with the moisture content of the coal shipped. 

(b) Increase with time taken in transit. 

(c) Be greater in warm than in cold weather. 

(d) Increase with the ratio of surface of coal exposed to weight of 
coal with equal ventilation; 

(e) but decrease with decreased possibility of ventilation with fine coals 
such as slack or run of mine. 


It is the opinion of Professor Stansfield of Alberta University, that the 
normal losses in weight during transit have been overestimated in the past; that 
in ordinary shipping from Alberta to Winnipeg, for example, the loss in weight 
of bituminous coal will always be less than 4 per cent and will not exceed 2 per 
cent even with high moisture lignites during the winter months. The average 
loss with Drumheller coal, for example, he considers would probably be less than 


1 per cent. However, if coal were visibly wet when loaded the losses would be 
higher. 


Effect of Prolonged Storage——Mr. Stansfield showed that Saunders coal 
with a moisture content of 9 per cent as mined lost slightly over 1 per cent after 
six months storage in sacks in shed. 


Big Valley coal with a moisture content of 21 per cent as mined lost 3 to 4 
per cent for similar storage for same length of time. 


Camrose coal with a moisture content of 28 per cent as stored showed a 
loss of 9.6 per cent for lump coal and 12 per cent for egg coal, during six months 
storage in sacks under cover. The following table shows the losses in weight of 
coals in storage as determined by the staff of the Division of Fuels and Fuel 
Testing :— 


Average mois- | Moisture con- Loss of 
ture content tent after moisture con- 
Area of mine prolonged tent during 

samples storage storage 

per cent per cent per cent 
INS) oe PO BBGGG Yooh occ joe Ue Ret ee nee eerie 15-1 11-3 3-8 
Wrurmibellen seer te ees i fd oes De. 18-5 16-5 2-0 
IBemipina «oa se oaere ys 80 tO TLE Pt 19-1 15-8 3-3 
Bidwaontons:{+. fe - oestriol oo sl - fee 25-2 18-1 7-1 


The above losses in moisture contents were effected during storage in sacks 
or in bulk in bins under cover, and the losses if the same coals had been stored 


in the open cannot be estimated. 
Orrawa, June 8, 1926.” 
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“No, 5.—Coau Areas IN Care BRETON NoT CoNnTROLLED BY BriTISH EMPIRE 
STEEL CORPORATION 


Port Hood 
Probable Reserves: 
1 seam, 1 foot in thickness, on land, area 3 square miles, probable reserve 
of 3,000,000 metric tons. 
1 seam, 6 feet in thickness, marine area 2 square miles, probable reserves 
of 12,000,000 metric tons. 
Actual reserve has apparently not been determined. 


Mabou 
Actual Reserve: 
2 seams, 6 and 7 feet, 1 square mile in area, marine, 12,000,000 metric tons. 


Possible Reserve: 
Area 3 square miles, 36,000,000 metric tons. 


Broad Cove or Inverness 
Actual Reserve: 
6 seams, marine, aggregating 21 feet, 4 square miles, 86,000,000 metric 
tons. 
6 seams, land, aggregating, 7 feet, 4 square miles, 28,800,000 metric tons. 
Total Reserves, 114,800,000 metric tons. 


Remarks 
Port Hood: 


The Port Hood area is made up of a submarine synelinal trough of 
coal measures with its eastern limb exposed on the shore, and a land area 
covered by the lower part of the coal measures. The land area contains a 
few thin seams, one being 20 inches thick and may be considered as forming 
a small probable reserve, that is, a strip one mile wide and three miles long 
may be considered to have 1 foot of coal beneath it. The seam formerly 
worked at the coast dips beneath the sea at an angle of 21 degrees, flattenmg 
to 12 degrees at 2,000 feet from the outcrop. The coal is between 6 and 7 
feet in thickness. Was mined at one time but work was discontinued and the 
entry was flooded by sea water. 


Mabou: 

The Mabou area is submarine, though the coal measures outcrop on Coal 
Mine and Findlay Points. Two seams are known, 6 and 7 feet in thickness, 
both being formerly mined by slopes. The measures dip seawards at an angle 
of 75 degrees or higher, but at 540 feet down the slope the dip changes to an 
easier angle of about 17 degrees. Was operated intermittently some years ago 
but was finally abandoned. 


Broad Cove (Now Called Inverness) : 

At the mouth of Broad Cove river a narrow belt of coal measures, resting 
on Pre-Cambrian at the south and on Lower Carboniferous at the north, 
contains several seams, the exact area distribution of which has not been-deter- 
mined. It may be expected that an aggregate thickness of 21 feet of coal 
underlies the marine area, but as the lower beds only are found on the land 
area the thickness there will average about one-third that amount. ‘The land 
area is less than five square miles and the sea area, at one mile wide, totals 


about four square miles. 
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Two mines are in operation. No. 1 Mine had reached a depth of 6,900 
feet, in 1925, and in that year produced 109,760 tons of coal. No. 2 Mine in 
the same year had reached a depth of 2,300 feet and produced 7,450 tons of 
coal. The total production for 1925 was 117,210 tons. 


Orrawa, Ontario, June 8, 1926.” 


“No. 6.—BILts INTRODUCED IN UniTep StTaTes Coneress RELATING TO EMBARGO 
ON ANTHRACITE CoAL 


By an act of the United States Congress on September 22nd, 1922, an agency 
of the United States was created and established, to be known as Federal Fuel 
Distributor, to be appointed by the President and to perform duties under his 
direction. Measures provided by Congress for the relief of National emergency 
in the matter of fuel were assigned jointly to the Federal Fuel Distributor and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were enlarged to include: 


Authority to issue orders in transportation of fuel for: 


(a) priorities in car service, 

(6) embargoes, 

(c) other suitable measures, in favour of or against any carriers, region 
municipality, community, person, co-partnership, corporation. 


Also authority to take any other necessary and appropriate steps for priority 
in transportation, equitable distribution of coal and other fuel, so as best to meet 
the emergency, promote the general welfare, prevent purchase or sale at prices 
unjustly or unreasonably high. 

This was following the great strike in the anthracite coalfields which had 
occurred in that year—lasting from April 1st to September 10th. 

The office of Federal Fuel Distributor, and also the United States Coal 
Commission, expired on September 22nd, 1923, by limitation of statute. The 
active life of the Coal Commission was eleven months. It employed at one time 
more than 500 persons. 

In December, 1922, a resolution was introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives advocating that the Federal Fuel Distributor be directed to report to the 
House of Representatives on the amount of anthracite coal which had been 
shipped to Canada and other foreign countries since September 22nd, 1922, and 
the proportion which that amount bears to the total amount of anthracite coal 
produced in the United States since that date. And also as to the advisability 
of establishing an embargo upon the exportation of anthracite coal to Canada 
and to other foreign countries until such time as the requirements of the con- 
sumers of the United States are satisfied. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

In December, 1923, a Bill declaring an embargo on anthracite coal was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives. The Bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and was reported against by the © 
Committee. 

Two Bills authorizing the President to declare an embargo on either anthra- 
cite or bituminous coal, or both, were introduced in the House of Representatives, 
in December, 1925, and were referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Both were reported against by the Committee. 
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On May Sth, 1926, a Bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States, . 
providing for fact-finding machinery vested in Bureau of Mines and also giving 
certain powers to the President in regard to labour relations, and in event of 
failure to settle disputes, authorizing the President to create an Emergency Coal 
Board and also empowering the President, in event of national emergency, to 
declare operative and in full effect the Act passed in September, 1922, providing 
for emergency distribution and appointment of Fued Distributor. 

Reports from Washington indicate that this measure is likely to pass the 
Senate but may not go through the House of Representatives. 


Orrawa, Ontario, June 8, 1926.” 


“No. 7.—Coau Propuction per Man per Day IN THE Coat PRODUCING 
PROVINCES OF CANADA 


The information herewith, showing the output per man-day in the Cana- 
dian coal mines has been supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Compilation of this per capita production includes all colliery employees 
except the office administrative staff. That is, it includes not only the under- 
ground miners but also the surface men, helpers, water-boys, etc. 

From the pay-lists the total number of man-days is computed and this 
factor divided into the total output gives the output per man per day. The 
number of pit-days, or the time during which coal was actually mined, does 
not enter into the calculation as there is usually loading and cleaning-up to be 
done after mining operations have ceased, which must be charged against the 
output. 

The above mentioned method of determining the man-day output is used 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and is also used throughout the United 
States. 

It will be noted that the production per man-day, in a given district or 
province, varies from year to year and this variation is often caused by different 
conditions which last for a longer or shorter time. For example, explosions, 
new developments, and the opening-up of new mines or closing of old ones are 
variable factors which affect the per capita production. Thus it will be seen, 
that while the output per man-day has a bearing on the working cost and may 
indicate in a measure the mining facilities existing and the improvements made 
in these conditions from year to year, it could not be taken as a single factor to 
determine the actual cost of mining. 

A table showing the coal production per man-day in the coal producing 
provinces of Canada is attached hereto. 


Orrawa, Ontario, 
June 8, 1926.” 
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TABLE SHOWING COAL PRODUCTION PER MAN PER DAY IN THE COAL PRO- 
DUCING PROVINCES OF CANADA 
No: of man- 
< ays work } Production 
Year Province a Production per. man-day 
employees 
Short tons Short tons 
NGA iea NORE COLIN Re Awe es, AME bY 2,905, 954 5, 734, 928 1-97 
1922 CE Aa ee. dos. inl a 4k 2,965,892 5,569, 072 1-87 
1923 UE ELEC il palate eile veka. fotos fh 3,521,076 6,597,838 1-87 
1924 mee Me OUT A Sit) POO, OCT 2,527,432 5,557,441 2-19 
1925 Ay MAE. ine arsine eed « +, s x 
1921 Wevw Brunswiek i, 2404 71 §O0 oii. 92,838 187,192 2-01 
1922 dhoter.. th... werent). tes soto daronsoe 149, 586 287,513 1-92 
1923 Si EE Se ROS RSE AE er a eae 164, 896 276, 617 1-67 
1924 BAP ARID PONE i OS ae LOE 129,772 Pale ala 1-67 
1925 Seti: Bie. Haeiends sees 167,069 208,012 1-24 
HOAiee | SusiatChem Anse te ce wns ae 82, 623 335, 632 4-06 
1922 Be A. -adiseerd ROL - faa sore el oe 104, 785 382,437 3-64 
1923 Sr MARIA. FRSELAE Sights. Lah c HSS 116, 759 438, 100 3-75 
1924 Sd ee es Maat tan. fe a kes teas 111,122 479,118 4-31 
1925 LE ow a uo ence aa ai lla Ne at 110, 741 471,965 4-26 
a VAUD CGGar sees euiir sic c coe Geico aides oes 2,174,439 5,909, 217 Pace) 
1922 ee Wn PR, MRE ace cures 2,095,827 5,990,911 2-85 
1923 COS AUR a iy eas a ae ag, Ct han 2, 258, 510 6,854, 397 3-03 
1924 Ct Bi oon gE toy a a ae Ns Se 1, 632, 212 5,189, 729 3-17 
1925 J oe ae Ne 9 8 By ore = = - 
OPI a sritishaColumbian. i go ee eae ee oo 1, 643,973 2,890, 291 1-75 
1922 m TLE EOS. Se 22 QI IB 1,587,904 2,927,033 1-84 
1923 fs Se Or aT STE OCT: (TE - BOE - = i, Gaon 9, 2,823, 306 1-84 
1924 = ee ee ee ee pe eg er 1, 280, 142 2,193, 667 1-71 
1925 ef csiuiuatb tic om. CICS RACHI CRs iY se 1, 443, 337 2,742,252 1-89 
HAN eI PVAU TOMI cs Paice a.) acc cic Sia Ceetatare FoR s os 186 233 1-25 
1922 ei Wier Riipies mela stance, cutie Attn ann OMe eae rm ieee 50 465 9-30 
1923 oe es ae Eg er i ene 50 313 6-26 
1924 CO OE ES ac gis 1 le pn oer ne Eee 462 1,121 2-42 
1925 OL OG). VER. ale Sans... Dime ff. 431 730 1-69 


*Not available. 


Prepared by M. M. & C. Branch of 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
May 27th, 1926. 


“No 8.—SMOKELESS COALS OF WEST VIRGINIA 


The coalfields of West Virginia producing low volatile or “smokeless” coals 
are known as Pocahontas, Winding Gulf, New River and Tug River districts. 

The coals are characterized as being low in volatile matter and high in heat 
content. When burned there is very little smoke given off, hence, to the trade 
they are known as smokeless coals. 

They are first class steam-producing coals and have been used a great deal 
by the United States navy. There is little depreciation in storage and little 
or no danger of spontaneous combustion. 

Conclusions drawn from tests on New River coal, under severe conditions 
of outdoor exposure to the weather, are that deterioration in heating value 
is approximately 1 per cent in the first year of storage, 2 per cent in the first 
two years, and not over 3 per cent in five years. 

The coals of the Pocahontas Group, which include Winding Gulf and Tug 
River districts, are about the same in fuel value as those of the New River 
field. The main difference is that the former contain 4 to 7 per cent less of 
volatile matter. Both are of the coking type. Pocahontas coal is often used 
for mixing with coals containing higher volatile matter, in the by-product oven. 
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The sootless qualities of these coals and their low ash content make them 
desirable for domestic purposes. In the middle western United States they have 
in recent years almost replaced anthracite. The city of Chicago uses upwards 
of 2,000,000 tons annually for domestic purposes, and in the cities of Detroit, 
Cleveland and Buffalo these coals have become a strong competitor with 
anthracite. A considerable tonnage is sold for domestic purposes in Winnipeg, 
and during the past winter Pocahontas coal featured in the Toronto market 
as a substitute for anthracite. Up to the present time there seems to have 
been very little demand for these coals for domestic purposes in Montreal. 


Pocahontas No. 3 Seam, known also as Pocahontas Thick Vein, produces 
about 90 per cent of the tonnage shipped from the Pocahontas region and is the 
main source of the celebrated Pocahontas steaming and coking coal, one of the 
purest coals in the United States. This coal is soft by nature and car ship- 
ments contain a relatively small percentage of lumps. If properly fired, how- 
ever, it is not necessary to have more than 15 to 20 per cent of coarse coal, as 
Pocahontas, being a coking coal, will fuse together and furnish sufficient lumps 
in the form of coke to cover the grate and hold the next charge when fired. 


The following is a general analysis of Pocahontas No. 3 Seam. 


Moisturech sone cr ws BU ABE Won hia deiner ia Id Meee SC acer Mtoe 7 ei: 2-60 
Volatile Watters: Ne es oc at gn Be ee eRe nak SR ee a ere 17-75 
Fixed Carbontc..... Fate eee ee eee peor ee aes 75-00 
7 Oe hi A ee ne ene ee ee 4-65 
Sulphursc ci ee de Ae oe Ga eer ive easing oie ae ie ae pace a eance 0-65 
a ed Od re cash re crcl nine CN BN Relea cia ints GN MEB oncinionin nic ocs ainersieno Gis 14-635 


Retail Prices in Toronto and Winnipeg— 

The retail price in Toronto reached $14 per ton in February, when the 
strike in the anthracite coal fields was in progress, but present quotations are 
around $12 per ton. In Winnipeg, Pocahontas lump is retailing at the present 
time at $15 per ton delivered in customers bins in any part of the city. 


Coal Reserves— 

n “Coal Resources of the World’ these coals are described as semi- 
bituminous, with estimated reserves (original amount) quoted as being 27,132,- 
000,000 metric tons. 

If the present reserve were assumed to be 24,000,000,000 tons and annual 
production to be 40,000,000 tons—present production is aroumd 40,000,000 
tons—the coal supply would last 600 years. 


Production— 
From 1920 to 1924 the production of the above mentioned fields was as 
follows:— 


1920. SPORE RY en, ee ae eee eee 32,374, 128 net, tons 
WDD ok ae cbs ses Se er 28,719,055 

A) pean OREN RIN Ar Reinet Senco gs. Sadr boeon tone es Bees. OG. sa 
lien ae Arie Ridin abe ars biaa dined . Saendidined cere 35, 778, TOW Xe 
1924. . gmenade. GL. Mare ioanqen. SLI. .ef. Sted, .. VRS. 38,506, 465 re 


In the year 1925, total shipments for 10 months, January to October, 
amounted to 37,518,307 net tons, an increase of 5,799,230 tons over the corres- 
ponding period in 1924. 


Quantity used for Domestic purposes in Central Canada— 

In 1924, when the Dominion Fuel Board conducted a survey of stocks of 
domestic fuel in Central Ontario and Quebec, sales of American bituminous 
coal for domestic purposes was reported by dealers as follows:— 


ee 
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Sold to Sold to 
=== Ontario Quebec 
Consumers | Consumers 
net tons net tons 
ae i ie ae ce occ c cede dee cbedeebousecens 160,351 21,410 
DAE g's ve Blow ening MAb chet oe + BRRRE aia, HIG ie A uRIE ot let nnn nang ae ne 239, 740 106, 863 
PROT HmtONS Oras DOM UCD EC ODS. Te 190,761 
PRO CAMLORM OU nOmeGQUEKeC eG 2L eats ee ee cen ime 346,603 


_ _No figures are available regarding quantities used for domestic purposes 
in Winnipeg. 


Orrawa, Ontario, 
June 8, 1926.” 


“No. 9 MERGERS 


Merger of Kansas Mincs—Involving nineteen companies and a capital of 
$10,700,000. The nineteen companies involved are situated in the vicinity of 
Pittsburg, Mo., some of them being in Cherokee and Crawford counties. Com- 
panies involved are: 


Mulberry Coal Company, 
Pittsburg Block Coal Company, 
Valentine Coal Company, 
Carney-Cherokee Coal Company, 
Superior Coal Company, 

Liberal Coal Company, 

Sheridan Coal Company, 
Pittsburg-Oskaloosa Coal Company, 
N. & S. Coal Company, 

Linden Coal Company, 

United States Coal Company, 
Domestic Fuel Company, 
Clemens Coal Company, 
Reliance Coal Company, 

Dean Coal Mining Company, 
Crowe Coal Company, 

Carbon Coal Company, 

Central Coal Company. 


Iowa Coal Merger——This is comprised of merging forty Iowa coal mines 
owning 12,000 acres of coal lands and controlling 13,000 additional acres 
through lease. Control will be by Appanoose Coal Company. Amount of 
capital involved not given. 


Indiana Coal Merger—The Sunlight Coal Company is being consolidated 
with the Verona Coal Company of Chicago and the Leland Coal Company. 
Each of these companies have properties in Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana. 
The amount involved in the consolidation is not disclosed but the capital stock 
of the new company is increased from $250,000 to $2,000,000. 


The Tennessee By-Products Company with a capital of $25,000,000 is the 
name of the completely reorganized interests comprising of the Bon Air Coal 
and Iron Corporation and the Tennessee Consolidated Coal Company of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. This company will manufacture charcoal and various by- 
products and also go into mining on a larger scale. 
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Merger of the Massachusetts Gas Companics.—Recent bond issue amounts 
to $18,000,000 which goes to finance the purchase of Castner, Curran & Bullitt, 
Inc. interests and the Massachusetts Gas Companies, which is the parent com- 
pany of the New England Fuel and Transportation Company and the New Eng- 
land Coal and Coke Company. This is one of the largest industrial enterprises 
in New England. | 

West Virginia smokeless merger completed after nearly a year of con- 
ferences. This merger is headed by the Massachusetts Gas Companies which is 
known in New England as a merger of public utilities. This company recently 
acquired the New England Fuel and Transportation Company as noted above. 

This merger will consolidate the undermentioned low volatile producing 
companies operating in the Beckley seam: 


E. E. White Coal Company, operating at Glen White, West Va., 
and producing about 1,000,000 tons annually. The mines of this com- 
pany are two of the largest in the Winding Gulf District. 

The P. M. Snyder group of mines constitute the East Gulf Coal 
Company, the Pemberton Fuel Company, Princewick Coal Company, 
Longbranch Coal Company and the Glenco Coal Company. These 
companies have an aggregate annual tonnage of about 800,000 tons. 
Castner, Curran, Inc., the original selling agency will also be purchased. 

About $10,000,000 is involved in this merger. 


The Logan Companies Merger——Consists of 41 coal companies controlled 
by the Thurmond interests in the Logan field. These are being merged into 
one large company known as the Thurmond Consolidated Coal Company, 
capitalized at $1,000,000. The four companies are: 


Argyle Coal Company, 
Thurmond Coal Company, 
Logan Eagle Coal Company, 
Perry Branch Coal Company. 


The annual capacity is approximately 750,000 tons. 

Consolidation of the Elkhorn Coal and Coke Company and the Mill Creek 
Coal and Coke Company took place on January 1, 1925. These properties are 
among the best of the Pocahontas field. No capital given. 

Consolidation of three coal companies in southern West Virginia has been 
completed. The new name of this company is the Superior Fuels Company, 
with a capital stock of $2,500,000. The consolidation was with a group of 
anthracite companies in Pennsylvania. The companies in the merger are: 


Blue Ridge Coal Company, 
Swiss By-Products Coal Company, 
Export. Coal Company. 


The mines operated by this merger will have a capacity of about 4,000 
tons daily. 


West. Kentucky merger completed. Consolidation will include: 


Western Collieries Company, 

Magic Collieries Company, 

Ilsley Mining Company, 

Sunlight Mining Company, ‘ 
(All of these have strip mines.) 

Norton Coal Mining Company, 

Empire Coal Company, 
(Underground mines.) 


The amount involved is in the neighbourhood of $5,250,000. 
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Kentucky West Virginia merger, known as the Wakenva Coal Company at 
Richmond, Va. Through this the following companies are being brought under 


one head: 


Beaver Creek Coal Company, 
Camp Branch Coal Corporation, 
Floyd Elkhorn Collieries Company, 
Graden Coal Company, 
Hazard-blue Grass Coal Corporation, 
Hill Creek Coal Company, 

Kennedy Coal Corporation, 
Kroll-Litz Coal Company, 
Lewis-Creek Banner Company, 
Nora Coal Corporation, 

Sandy Ridge Coal Company, 

Upper Banner Coal Company, 
Virginia-Banner Coal Corporation, 
Walkders Branch Mining Company. 


The capitalization is roughly $9,750,000 and the production 2,000,000 tons 


yearly. 


Ottawa, June 8, 1926.” 


No.10—AVERAGE PRICE OF CANADIAN COAL AT THE MINES BY DISTRICTS, AS GIVEN 
IN THE REPORTS OF THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


NOVA SCOTIA 


District Year Run of Mine} Screened Slack 
$ cts $ cts $ cts 
anevE Teton. .<36 5. aM. ow Oe Re eae, 1923 4 54 6 15 3 60 
1924 4 22 iy 2 80 
1925 4 43 6 40 1 65 
cerntiner) anc emer rc ee teem rane nar nei 1923 4 58 5 41 2 61 
1924 4 04 4 90 2 19 
1925 4 58 5 48 2 40 
mverNes sys epee ay sae ue elcigte Se eee 1923 4 85 5 91 L 67 
1924 5 14 6 73 2 00 
1925 5 08 5 94 1 87 
LEVINE osoog) oe SUMO O FOC ME BEC c REO Cor aan an a amnee area 1923 4 78 5 93 4 20 
1924 4 75 5 86 419 
: 1925 4 87 6 03 3 79 
ASIGHEG Iae INGE BIQU TDS BEBO 5 Seon oe Bap ne Cor Gace 1923 4 63 i bY/ 3 03 
1924 4 30 5 23 2 51 
1925 4 65 5 66 2 40 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
1923 4 04 5 19 2 47 
1924 4 22 4 42 2 30 
1925 4 09 4 60 2 68 
SASKATCHEWAN 
1923 2 15 2 54 0 80 
"1924 2 09 239° 0 98 
1925 73, lst 2 26 0 95 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SLA Oy 


District Year Run of Mine} Screened Slack 
$ cts $ 4.cta $ cts 
Crows Nest Pass: .3;.0090. 065. eee 1923 4 74 6 13 4 25 
1924 4 23 5 87 4 33 
1925 3 89 5 00 3 20 
Wnland-.3.¢. 8.0 Us ee See 1923 3 92 5 96 4 00 
1924 4 56 5 62 3 60 
1925 4 45 5 25 3 (Of 
Ms sina chests esis 5s cg ccd 6 cha RRs e pone epee ALPE ee Ra ese 6 66 Bal 
1924 4 75 6 71 316 
1925 5 34 5 87 3 56 
Average for British Columbiay..2.:654) 0500 eee 1923 4 13 6 28 3 89 
. 1924 4 52 6 20 3 82 
1925 4 43 5 45 3 23 
ALBERTA 
BirumMiInous 
IBIAZCAU) casa. aeitits moidaon Oa ae sae Gee oe 1923 Ay ODay. hn Rey: a ee 
1924 3 00 468) Ole Tse eee 
O25: SES So ee eee 
Canmore: o2  : iaseac Sa eka ee eee eee 1923 5 70 6 03 4 48 
1924 5 28 6 03 3 66 
NY Ds Ye Ve i eel ie ee LE 
Crowa Nest Passaic acinar coor ame re miinterd 1923 4 83 6 82 4 60 
1924 4 61 6 57 4 35 
1925 3 62 4 56 38 
Jasper Park! 4). 5 0 Se eee Bee Oy Thi Cue 3 1923 4 BB asc ciks sera ea eaten eee 
1924 SeOat eee ee eee ners 
W925 0s Tae es ee eae 
Mountain Park:Ve ae... och eee eo. ob Smee Be 1923 4 Thodsvss cia eee eee 
1924 4 33 404 a 2a ae 
1925 4 00 py Aire ee iy 
ALBERTA 
Sus-BirumMinovus 
Calgary, High River, Pincher Creek, Saunders, Yellowhead Pass and Lethbridge ~ 
— Run of Mine] Screened Slack 
S 2 cts: $2 cts $...cts: 
Average for 1923 3 61 491 1138 
a 1924 3 74 4 24 ill 
a 1925 3 64 4 19 E00 
Domestic 
District Year Run of Mine} Screened Slack 
$3 cts. Sets: $ ets. 
BEdmonton,....2355 52.8 c08 oe seek es se eee eee 1923 2 00 3 62 0 67 
1924 3 12 3 67 0 62 
1925 2 42 3 05 0 66 
Drumbeller,. (i 2o5 che. Hoes ee ee ere ae etareteere aie ergy 1923 3 69 411 0 62 
' 1924 83 P45) 4 10 0 66 
1925 3 49 By aY/ 0 58 
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SECTION 316—SPECIAL PROVISIONS, UNITED STATES TARIFF ACT 


(Dumping) 
(Submitted by Mr. Hotchkiss—see. Evidence, pages 317-331) 


(a) That unfair methods of competition and unfair acts in the importation 
of articles into the United States, or in their sale by the owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent of either, the effect or tendency of which is to destroy or sub- 
stantially injure an industry, efficiently and economically operated in the United 
States, or to prevent the establishment of such an industry, or to restrain or 
monopolize trade and commerce in the United States, are hereby. declared 
unlawful, and when found by the President to exist shall be dealt with in addi- 
tion to any other provisions of law as hereinafter provided. 


(b) That to assist the President in making any decisions under this sec. on 
the United States Tariff Commission is hereby authorized to investigate any 
alleged violative hereof on complaint under oath or upon its initiative. 


(c) That the Commission shall make such investigation under and in 
accordance with such rules as it may promulgate and give such notice and afford 
such hearing, and when deemed proper by the commission such rehearing with 
opportunity to offer evidence, oral or written, as it may deem sufficient for a 
full presentation of the facts involved in such investigation; that the testimony 
in every such investigation shall be reduced to writing, and a transcrip thereof 
with the findings and recommendation of the commission shal! be the official 
record of the proceedings and findings in the case, and in any case where the 
findings in such investigation show a violation of this section a copy of the find- 
ings shall be promptly mailed or delivered to the importer or consignee of such 
articles; that such findings, if supported by evidence, shall be conclusive, except 
that a rehearing may be granted by the commission, and except that, within 
such time after said findings are made and in such manner as appeals may be 
taken ‘from decision of the United States Board of General Appraisers, and 
appeal may be taken from said findings upon a question or questions of law 
only to the United States Court of Customs Appeals by the importer or con- 
signee of such articles; that if it shall be shown to the satisfaction of said court 
that further evidence should be taken, and that there were reasonable grounds 
for the failure to adduce such evidence in the proceedings before the commis- 
sion, said court may order such additional evidence to be taken before the Com- 
mission in such manner and upon such terms and conditions as to the Court 
may seem proper; that the Commission may modify its findings as to the facts 
or make new findings by reason of additional evidence, which if supported by 
the evidence, shall be conclusive as to the facts except that within such time 
and in such manner an appeal may be taken as aforesaid upon a question or 
questions of law only; that the judgment of said court shall be final, except that 
the same shall be subject to review by the United States Supreme Court upon 
certiorari applied for within three months after such Judgment of the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals. 


(d) That the final findings of the Commission shall be transmitted with the 
record to the President. 


(e) That whenever the existence of any such unfair method or act shall 
be established to the satisfaction of the President, he shall determine the rate 
of additional duty, not exceeding 50 nor less than 10 per centum of the value 
of such articles as defined in section 402 of Title IV of this Act, which will offset 
such method of Act, and which is hereby imposed upon articles imported in 
violation of this act, or, in which he shall be satisfied and find are extreme cas 
of unfair methods or acts as aforesaid, he shall direct that such articles as 1. 
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shall deem the interests of the United States shall require, imported by any 
person violating the provisions of this Act, shall be excluded from entry into 
the United States, and upon information of such action by the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall through the proper Officers assess such additional 
ae or refuse such entry and at ithe decision of the President shall be con- 
clusive. 


(f) That whenever the President has reason to believe that any article is 
offered or sought to be offered for entry into the United States in violation of 
this section but has not information sufficient to satisfy him thereof, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall upon his request in writing forbid entry thereof until 
such investigation as the President may deem necessary shall be completed 
provided that the Secretary of the Treasury may permit entry under bond upon 
such conditions and penalties as he may deem adequate. 

(g) That any additional duty or any refusal of entry under this section 
shail continue in effect until the President shall find and instruct the Secretary 
of the Treasury that the conditions which led to the assessment of such addi- 
tional duty or refusal of entry no longer exists. 
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AIRD, HARRY, Director, Canadian Import Company, Monireal:—-Dock operations and 
distribution—Factors which enter into transportation costs, Montreal westward to lake 
ports, 16-19—Freight rate on coal, Montreal to Cornwall—Estimate of freight rate, 
Montreal to Kingston, Toronto and Hamilton—Possible tonnage for canal navigatlon— 
Loading and unloading equipment—Adaptability of Government Merchant Marine boats, 
considered, 17-24—Volume of tonnage a factor in cost of transportation—Breakage of 
coal in handling, how reduced—Sydney to Toronto, approximate cost of carrying and 
unloading, 25-28—Carrying charges assuming large. volume of tonnage—British Empire 
Steel Corporation’s endeavour at carrying coal to Toronto—Cape Breton coal popular 
at Montreal—Coking ovens considered, for Montreal—Sulphur contents in coal, elimina- 
tion of, considered, 30-31—Comparative freight rates, Cape Breton, and American coal, 
to Ottawa—Cape Breton to Toronto, 31-32—Delivery costs, domestic coal at Montreal— 
Storage—Moisture, Nova Scotia and American coals—Extent of Cape Breton coal used 
in Quebec—No reason why it should not meet Ontario requirements, 33-35—What 
Canadian National Railways and other concerns do re storage, 33-38. 


BAXTER, HON. J. B. M., Premier of New Brunswick :—Proposition re coal mines of 
New Brunswick—Prejudice against soft coal for domestic use where urban centres have 
been using anthracite—Turning coal into coke which is a cleaner fuel than anthracite— 
Owing to gas produced from soft coal converted into coke such must be manufactured 
in urban centres—By-products—Problem, two-fold: assistance to enable construction of 
coke-ovens, and transportation of raw material to centres in central provinces—Effect 
of duty on slack coal—Railway freight rates from Minto mines, N.B., to various points 
in Quebee and to Ottawa—Freight rate allowance—Reduction of freight rate by 50 
cents per ton. or say 'redwttion of mileage by 300 miles would enable New Brunswick 
coal to compete with imported American coal at Montreal and Ottawa—Allowance to 
Alberta re freight rate at $7 per tonnage haul, considered as against previous suggestion 
of 50 cents freight reduction on Minto coal—Railway hauls obtain for Minto coal while 
water hauls obtain for Nova Scotia coal, hence Minto’s greater difficulty to compete— 
Canada might share in the common advantage to constitute a federation bound together 
by commercial ties, 181-183—Various questions and replies follow re C.P.R’s: contract 
for Minto coal, Royalties, Anti-dumping law, etc., 184-186. 


BRITT, THOMAS, General Fuel Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway Company :—-Purchases 
of Canadian and American coals for each division of the railway—Stations heated with 
Canadian and American coke—Amount of coal used for bunkering steamers—Locomotives 
use western coal westerly of Kenora—Lake boats coal at Fort William, sometimes at 
Port McNichol—Prices of coal considered, 83-86—Bought 65,000 tons of Springhill and 
between 40.000 and 60,000 principally of Acadia mines for eastern division of C.P.R. and 
Dominion Atlantic—Montreal, Quebec and Ottawa is all American coal—McAdam’s is 
partly American and partly Minto—Comparative prices of Canadian and American coals 
used in St. Lawrence division—Prices considered, 92-95—Efficiency—Comparative values 
of Canadian and American coals—Prices—Selection of mines in United States, 95-97— 
Mines in west situated on C.P.R. lines, 98—Maritime coal used as far west as possible, 
100. 


BUCHANAN, WILLIAM, Coal and Coke Merchant, London:—Retailed Alberta coal Jast 
two years—5,000 tons—Purchase and sale prices—Freight rates—Experience was success- 
ful—Customers satisfied—Slack portion of coal used at night for banking—Produces a 
sample lump—Sold car lots in surrounding towns—Stored 100 tons July to October— 
Edmonton and Drumheltler—Distribution cost—Could handle 20 cars per month—Port 
others—Alberta coal compared with anthracite—Shipped in box cars, 119-121—Prices of 
Edmonton and Drumheller—Distribution cost—Could handle 20 cars per month—Port 
Stanley rate to London, 122-123—American anthracite pretty well worked out—Campaign 
of education in Ontario re Alberta coal and its success—A few cars shipped to Ontario, 
one to London, given as a present—Freight ‘on same, 124—Port Stanley facilities for 
unloading—Number of “Unfit for grain” cars used in carrying coal—Empty cars— 
Suggestions re seasonal storage of coal, 125-127. 


BURCHELL, GEORGE B., Managing Director, Bras D’Or Coal Company, Nova Scotia: 
—Production, where sold—Output of mines—Obstacle to greater production, no market 
and high freight rates—Quality and suitability of coal produced—Qvantities sold last 
year to C.N R.. ete., price at mine—Freight rates, rail and water to Montreal, Quebec 
and Halifax—Cannot meet American coal prices at Halifax—Quantity of American coal 
shipped Halifax this year—Coke—If working at full capacity say 300,000 tons, cost of 
coal at pit-emouth could perhaps be reduced to $3.50; now $4.20 for 80,000 tons produc- 
tion, 258-263. See also Statement re eae ete., 305-306. 
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CAMSELL, CHARLES, Deputy Minisier of Mines:—Coal fields in North America— 
Canada’s domestic fuel problem—Pennsylvania and British Columbia anthracite—Freight 
rates on American and British Columbia coals to Canada, 1-4—Quality of Alberta coal: 
Drumheller Valley, Saunder’s Creek and Mountain Park areas—Moisture and grading— 
Transportation, a factor, 4-7—Geological conditions and processes of mining relative to 
cost—Blending of coals for coking and other purposes—Nova Scotia coal fields—Hamil- 
ton coking ovens—What constitutes the difference between Lignite and Bituminous coal 
—Cost of transportation Sydney to Montreal, 7-8—Trans-shipment at Montreal for Lake 
Ontario ports, 9—Alberta coal, 10—American anthracite, 11—Attempt at embargo legis- 
lation at Washington, 11—Canadian and American soft coals for coking, compared, 12-14 
—Ehmination of sulphur from coal, 13—Output per man, per hour, considered, 14— 
Mergers—Data requested, 14-15—Importance of knowing price of coal at pit-mouth, 
15-16—Recalled and further examined for Evidence: Respecting semi-anthracite deposits 
of the Groundhog area of British Columbia, underlying 170 square miles in extent—Iron 
ore rates from Duluth, Ashland and Marquette to lower Lake Erie ports—Coal rates 
from lower Lake Erie ports to the head of the Lakes—Areas in Alberta from which coal 
should be obtained for the domestic markets of Ontario, 309-310—Depreciation in weight 
of some western coals when exposed—Coal areas on the west coast of Cape Breton, 311— 
Bills introduced in the United States Congress relating to embargo on anthracite coal, 
312—Coal production per man, per day—Smokeless coals of West Virginia, 312-313— 
Coal mergers in the United States, 313—Average prices of coal at mines in Canada— 
Sources of supply, 313-314. See also pages 322-347, for Data as requested. 


COOTE, G. G. (M.P.):—Expresses appreciation of Dr. Camsell’s statement respecting 
the high grade of fuel properties of coal in Highwood and Cat Creek areas—Crow’s Nest 
Bituminous coal compared with Anthracite egg as to size, *'6-317. 


CORNELL, F. C., Traffic Manager, Maritime Transportation Committee :—[xperience 
on freight conditions and rate structures of various roads in Canada—Investigation of 
present Maritime freight rates on coal now being made, Sydneys, Springhill, Minto to 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal and points west of latter—Quotes an extract from the 
official history of the Intercolonial Railway by Sir Sandford Fleming, 1876, re the detour 
round the North shore which authorities had to make to avoid entering the State of 
Maine—British Government would not otherwise guarantee bonds—Shows distances how 
lengthened thereby to Montreal from St. John, Halifax, ete—Consequences resulting 
therefrom—Route from Springhill coal fields to Montreal lengthened by 200 miles—Rail 
hauls compared, rail haul rates figures based on the longer hauls with corresponding 
reduced figures for shorter hauls—Unfair to saddle on the Maritime provinces traffic the 
unnecessary 200 miles of track built for military reasons, 279-282—Mileage C.N.R. and 
C.P.R. Springhill to Montreal and Ottawa—Kmpty car tonnage—Freighting of coal 
during the grain movement possible—Using the Alberta rate of $7 per ton, for com- 
parison the rate from Springhill to Montreal should be reduced from $3.60 to $2.40 per 
ton—From Minto it would be about $2 instead of $2.75—From Sydneys between $3.50 
and $3.60 instead of $4.50—Quotes freight rates on coal from C.N.R. Coal Tariff CC-82, 
C.R.C. E-1014, January 15, 1926, Montreal-North Bay, etc., 283-284. 


CRAIG, HON. W., Atiorney-General of Manitoba:—Assures co-operation of Manitoba in 
the adoption of a National Fuel Policv—How Alberta coal has supplanted all other 
eoal supply in Manitoba in recent yvears—Campaign of education and demonstrations in 
Winnipeg and what such have realized—Reads Statement prepared by the Conference, 
intituled “ Fuel Production and Distribution ’—What co-operation on the part of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan accomplished in the experimenting of briquetting of ligmite— 
How Alberta’s best grades of coal gradually won greater confidence in Winnipeg—Com- 
petes with American anthracite, generally—Inspection of coal ,considered—Believes 
Alberta government keenly alive to encourage shipments of nothing but the best quality 
—Grades of various mines are different—Conditions in regard to the quality of coal 
received from Alberta have been generally satisfactory, 197-200. 


CREIGHTON, A. J., Coal Merchani, and R. H. McWILLIAMS, Stone Quarry Operator, 
Owen Sound, Ontario:—Have dealt in Alberta coal for about two years—Difficulty 
taking care of the disintegrated part of shipment received when the idea of a briquetting 
plant was thought necessary, 285-286—Endeavour to arrive at an understanding with Sir 
Henry Thornton’s representative re freight rate on coal from Drumheller area to head 
of Lakes—Rates by water, Lake Erie ports and Detroit to Owen Sound—With a Tuttle 
equipment for unloading at head of the Lakes, see no reason why Alberta coal could not 
be brought down to Ontario and in a short time replace American anthracite, 286-287— 
The Captain James Foot proposition re water rates for coal, head of the Lakes to Owen 
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Sound at $1 per ton, and Canada Steamship Lines proposition at 50 cents per ton, con- 
sidered—Further evidence re conference with Sir Henry Thornton’s representative, 
287-289—Rate from West Virginia to Lake ports including loading charges, $1.99 obtained 
from the Craig Coal Company—Water transportation for coke to Owen Sound dock, 
65 to 85 cents—Suggest that briquetting plants be established to take care of the disin- 
tegrated portion wherever Alberta coal is delivered in Ontario—About 10 per cent would 
be the disintegrated portion—Prices of coke last September soaring from $6.40 at Buffalo 
to $18, 289-290—Coal freighted from Alberta to Ontario must follow the natural channels 
of grain shipments, namely the course of least resistance—Mr. MeWilliam’s summing up 
of amount of money saved to Dominion of Canada were 2% million tons of Alberta coal 
brought to Ontario via rail and water—Is opposed to freighting coal in box cars—Ample 
facilities at Owen Sound, 290-293—Disintegration of coal at discharge points, percentage 
of, 294—Mr. McWilliams completes statement re distribution—Average cost of coal at 
Drumheller and Edmonton mines, and freight to head of the Lakes, thence to Owen 
Sound based on the “ principle of freight rates,” 294-297—Experimental shipments this . 
year, considered—Believes Alberta coal commencing with 500,000 tons would increase 
in subsequent years displacing foreign domestic coals at the rate of 24 per cent—How 
and where handled, 297-299—Duluth facilities at unloading ore from cars into boats, but 
such are not used for coal—One ore unloader not now in use at Duluth—There is no 
tipple at head of the Lakes, 299-302. 


Explains 
Mr. Hungerford’s inability to be before the Committee—Basis upon which the $9 freight 
rate Alberta to Ontario was arrived at when giving evidence before the Committee in 
1923—Corrects a misprint of figures—How tonnage hauls could be improved—Could 
lower the rate of freight if tonnage hauls were greater, 133-134—Capacity loads and 
average gross tons—Proportion of tons of coal to gross tonnage on various western 
sections—When gross tonnage is 1,800, coal would be 1,200 tons, $9 freight rate was for 
haul of 1,800 tons of coal—Coal contents would vary on each sub-division, 136-137— 
Each sub-division or engine-run must have the same grade, 138—Alteration of gross 
tonnage capacity, necessary to raise tonnage haul from 1,800 to 2,000 tons of coal 
requiring increase of track structure in strength, and larger units, 139-142—Returning 
empty cars, 143—Minimum freight rate on coal to the east is $9—Has given no con- 
sideration to rail-and-lake freight, 143-144—Full capacity cars, 36 tons—Number of box 
cars in the west 36,000—Box cars out of repairs, 12,000, 144—Difference of coal con- 
sumption and cost when moving unloaded train as against one that is loaded, 144-145— 
Train movement on Virginia railway described, 146—See also at page 304 for Data re 
census of cars in Western Region. 


CUTTLE, FRANCIS TURNER, Canada Steamship Lines:—Operations carrying coal, 


grain and ore—Freighting coal from Lake Erie ports to Lakes Huron and Superior ports 
—Freight rates and carrying capacity—Hstimate given assuming coal was carried east- 
ward from Port Arthur and Fort Witham, 147-148—Tonnage of coal carried eastward and 
westward in 1925—Charges—Unloading facilities and dispatch considered, 149-150— 
Recalled and examined for further evidence:—Rates in 1925 for carrying grain, 156— 
Number of steamers engaged in carrying coal and grain—Tonnage capacity—Unloading 
equipment, 156-158—Estimate of cost of unloading—Test shipment of coal, 156-159— 
Charges when loading and unloading facilities are rapid, 160-162--Cubic capacity of 
bottoms of coal carriers when provided with self-discharging apparatus—Advantage in 
having self-unloaders instead of shore equipment in certain cases, 162-163—-Contract for 
large tonnage, considered—What one steamer could freight in one season, 164-165— 
Freight rates, loading and unloading dispatch, St. Lawrence and Ontario Lake ports, 
considered, 166-167—Vessel laden with coal, two and a half days’ run, Montreal to 
Toronto—Freight 75 cents per ton for 2,000-ton boat, 166-168. 


DOUGALL, JAMES. Representing Canadian Pacific Railway:—Use Crow’s Nest. and 


Canmore coals—Describes quality of same—Bankhead mines closed—Stations use Lignite 
—Briquetting attempted—Hand-picked mining only way—Use of bituminous coal 
extended this year to Kenora—Canmore not a. domestic coal except the Scott mine, 
owing to percentage of slack—Michel mine of Crow’s Nest used for domestic purposes 
in British Columbia, 87-90—Galt coal at Lethbridge, a Lignite suitable for domestic use— 
Production a thousand tons a day—Galt coal will resist disintegration for 8 or 9 months 
under proper conditions—Will not dump—What happens in shipment of Lignite, Lignites 
run in moisture contents 9 to 14 per cent and some mines higher, 90-92—Proportiohs of 
Canadian and American coals used on eastern lines and efficiency value—Opportunity 
given Nova Scotia producers to supply, 97-98—Lifting and relifting costs—Relative 
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values of Sydney and American coals—Where compassionate reasons obtain, 99-100— 
Recalled and further examined for evidence :—-Various qualities of Alberta coal described 
—Report of Alberta Commission quoted from—American coals, prices of, 128-130— 
Alberta Lignites—Unloading facilities at Fort William—How Alberta coal might capture 
Ontario markets—Rail and lake shipments considered—British coals described, 131-133. 


DOUGLAS, Hon. J. C., Attorney-General, Nova Scotia:—Should endeavour io bring 
about a real National Fuel policy: “Canadian coal for Canadian consumption ”’—Two 
main proposals: Coal converted into coke, and freight rates—Subvention by rebate of 
freight rate of one-fifth of a cent per ton mile, considered—Subvention applicable to 
railway haul only, in the past; suggestion follows re water haul and increase of amount 
of subvention—Total Nova Scotia output; proportion of output going by way of rail- 
ways—Subyvention further considered—Cost of Nova Scotia plus freight rate discussed, 
186-190. 


DRAPER, THOMAS, President and General Manager, McMurray Asphaltum and Oils, 
Limited, Edmonton :—Describes modern devices used for loading and unloading coal 
—Produces photo plates of Dumpers, Whirlers and Tippers, which Mr. Draper donates 
to the Committee, and describes operations of each—Describes the Brown Hoisting Car 
Dumper of Cleveland, its cost, cost of installation, ete—Reads the Company’s letter 
offering to send a representative to the Committee—Breakage of coal considered when 
loading and unloading, comparing effect of same on American and Alberta coals—Dis- 
patch in through-train hauls, Edmonton to Port Arthur, Edmonton to Toronto and 
number of trips respectively made, 212-217—Question of empty car movement, con- 
sidered—Other Dumpers described such as the Revolving Dumper, the McMyler Tipple 
—Collapsible spout described, 217-219—Boats provided with self-unloaders, and advan- 
tages of such equipment—Construction of coal-carrying boats with bins and hopper 
bottoms—Self-unloader operations described when 6,000 tons are unloaded in four to 
five hours—The Pringle Barge type described—Invitation extended to the Committee 
to inspect the Pringle Barge operation; dispatch and low cost of unloading—Tonnage of 
coal held in full bins in the Pringle Barge type—Unloading charges, five to seven cents 
per ton—One hundred-ton cars unloaded cheaper than fifty-ton cars—Ten cents per ton 
would be a remunerative price for unloading a boat on to cars or docks, 219-223—Reads 
letters of the Morton Salt Company of Port Huron re unloading charges from boats 
to docks with the Mead-Morrison device, 223. The Pittsburg Coal Company, charges 
for unloading—Clam-shell devices for loading considered, 224. Loading a 10,000-ton 
vessel on the Great Lakes is a thing of the past owing to lower lake and canal levels 
because of the Chicago diversion of water—Reference to a Paper read by Geo. E. Tit- 
comb before the Metropolitan section of the American Society of Mechanical Engin- 
eering re various types of coal-handling equipment—Describes the Ten-ton Crawler 
Tried Crane, the Type P Crane and cost of operation in unloading, 225-227. Tarpau- 
lins on open loaded cars can be used, if desired—Quotes from Indian-Run Coal Com- 
pany, West Virginia price of high-grade mine run; also from the Burlington Coal 
Company, Southern Coal Company, and the United Coal and Coke Company—Gives 
experience with mixed coal and coke in his home—Very little anthracite used in Michi- 
gan, the Middle and Western States for domestic purposes—Rail rate, Alberta to Fort 
William and water rate Fort William to Lake Erie points, 228-230. (See also at page 
326 re letter to Mr. Armstrong completing statement as to unloaders). 


ELLIS, JAMES A., Fuel Controller for Ontario:—Coal brought to Ontano from Alberta 
in 1924, 1925—Sale prices at pit-mouth, Saunders Creek, Saunders Ridge, Drumheller 
and Edmonton last winter—Prices might be reduced in case of a large market 
in Ontario by 25 cents to 50 cents per ton—Best grade is the largest lump coal— 
People advised of various grades and not deceived when ordering Chestnut or Stove 
size—Chestnut disintegrates to slack from shipping point to destination in Ontario, 
231-232—List of 258 places to which coal was shipped last winter, submitted (see at 
page 256)—Distribution—Dealers in large centres given better attention—Orders unable 
to Ibe filled—Tonnage received was increasing but the $7 freight rate was discontinued— 
Ontario could take care of 150,000 at price not to exceed $11 per ton in Ontario— 
Would take perhaps three or four years to reach half a million-ton orders—Pocahontas 
is the only comparable coal to the Albertan, price at Toronto $12 or $12.50; is brought 
in as Bituminous—Market for Alberta coal is in the smaller places preferably—Domestic 
requirements, three million tons a year—Bituminous supply twelve million tons a year— 
Duty inevitably charged to the people—Statement re importation of coal—Statement re 
prices of Alberta coal, 233-237—Coal situation in 1922 to 1925—American market’s loss 
in Ontario—Would not class Welsh coal below anything, personally—Alkerta coal or 
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coke must be quoted at no greater price than $2 less than for anthracite—Anthracite in 
Toronto $15.25 to $15.75; Albertan should not exceed $13.50 to the consumer, 237-239— 
Some complaints, but nothing that reflects on. the Alberta operators—Alberta Govern- 
ment’s effort through inspection to assure shipments of very best coal—Some loss in 
transit by not having used better cars—Complaint about grass in coal, explained, 240-241 
—Mixing of Illinois slack with Albertan in some instances in Toronto—How to prevent 
dealers mixing coals and selling it for Albertan or Pocahontas—More deterioration in 
small size coal than in lump size—Rail rate for coal, Montreal-Toronto, prohibitive— 
Educational work, what it does—Question of rate on coal Alberta-Ontario now before 
Board of Railway Commissioners, 242-243—How Alberta could assure shipments of best 
grades of coal—Saunders Creek highest grade, Drumheller is next—Saunders Creek coal 
under the biggest freight charge, but Alberta Government paid the difference—Disin- 
tegration and high moisture of Alberta coal—Possible tonnage for consumption next 
winter—Amount of Alberta coal which might displace foreign coal—Price of Anthracite 
influenced somewhat by strikes, 244-246. (See also at pages 253-255 re letters from con- 
sumers of Alberta coal; also 255 and 256 re Distribution). 


FERGUSON, HON. G. H., Premier of Ontario:—Ontario’s experience with Alberta coal 


commencing in the fall of 1924—Tonnage distribution, quality—Verdict of its use, 
generally speaking, was universally and eminently satisfactory—Problem of transporta- 
tion cost taken up with Sir Henry Thornton—Ontario government investigated trans- 
portation costs with assistance of an actuary and two lawyers—Conclusions arrived at— 
Mass production and seasonal transportation would combine to make price that Ontario 
could pay—Application to Railway Commission for a hearing expected in September or 
October—Amount of anthracite and other coals bought by Ontario—Loss of freight rates 
chargeable to Consolidated Fund of the Dominion would eventually be repaid from the 
two Central provinces to the extent of from 80 to 85 per cent—The $9 rate discussed— 
Correspondence between the Premiers of Ontario and Alberta and the Prime Minister 
of Canada re freight rate in excess of $7, 190-193—Questions and replies follow re rail 
and water haul, Ontario’s acceptance of half a million or a million tons, coal inspection 
at shipment points, the original $7 per ton arrangement, checking out-of-pocket costs 
and charges for returning empty cars, investigation as to all costs, etc., 194-197. 


GZOWSKI, C. S., Chief Engineer of Consiruction, Canadian National Railways :— 


HALPIN, W. J., Vice-President, John Heney & Son, Limited, Ottawa: 


Factors necessary to produce a maximum tonnage—Track and ear resistance, lighter 
gradients—Locomotive most efficient at slow speed—Larger power necessitates stronger 
track and bridges—Virginia railway most efficient freight machine in the world—C.N.R. 
has a low gradient, generally—Stronger bridges not an element in case under considera- 
tion, unless weight of locomotives were increased—What tonnage certain western sections 
will stand—Grades—Engine divisions—The ideal train haul, 188—Grade at Parry Sound 
—Would be no object in spending money to get gradients lower than three-tenths of one 
per cent—What is not considered good practice, 139-140—Produces statement re oper- 
ating expenses per ton mile, etc., 145-146. See also at page 154, freight operating results 
of United States Anthracite and Bituminous coal carriers, 1924. 


iGives reasons 
why there is difficulty in handling Nova Scotia coal at Ottawa—Freight Montreal- 
Ottawa $1.30 per ton—Our soft coal business is all in lump coal, practically—Nova 
Scotia coal used by Government and a couple of manufacturers, principally—Price $6.30, 
Ottawa compares with high-grade American 3 lump—Coal that is suitable to Ottawa 
trade—Relates an instance of coal scarcity in 1917—Retail price of Egg, Stove and 
Chestnut—Proportion of charges in handling, 247-251. 


HARRINGTON, WON. G. S., Minister. and Norman McKenzie, Deputy Minister, 


Public Works and Mines, Nova Scotia:—Fssential that in Canada a National Fuel 
policy be worked out, having for its aim and object the production within Canada of 
the coal we consume in Canada—Amount produced and consumed—Disadvantages in 
cost of production—Factors that enter into higher cost of production—Ratio of protec- 
tion heretofore obtained, now lost—Production costs years ago and at the present time, 
average of—Production per man now greater—Ad valorem rather than specific basis of 
duty, preferred—Reads statement of Nova Scotia Premier presented in winter of 1924 
to Federal government asking re-adjustment of tariff provisions, 263-267—Suggestion 
to Nova Scotia in 1925 re assistance to be given on coal shipments to Montreal corre- 
spondingly to assistance given Alberta on coal shipments to Toronto, and what the 
Dominion government then offered—Witness requested to state his own views by way 
of solution—Capital investments in coal producing plants, number of men ‘employed at 
mines and in steel manufacturing industry—-Loss of ratio of protection—How United 
States’ excess found a market in Canada at cheaper selling price than home coal—Lower 
price at pit-mouth than that for home consumption and preferential freight rates on 
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shipments to Canada—Unfair competition and results of, on Canada’s investments in 
plants—Reasons why problem should be taken out of sphere of provincial consideration 
—Without domestic competition, we should suddenly find ourselves at mercy of United 
States producers—A flourishing condition of home coal production would inure recip- 
rocally in farm produce and manufactured goods with rest of Canada—Increasing Nova 
Scotia’s production to 8,000,000 tons would hold the mines together and probably reduce 
cost of production—Solution of problem believed to be: governmental assistance to 
coking plants, reasonable subvention, revision of duty, etc—Subvention of 1924-25, 
considered—Slack coal becoming far more valuable asset than it used to be— 
Is opposed to the non-duty principle on coal imported for bunkering purposes; 
no corresponding advantage—Drawback of 99 per cent on coal used for coking 
and metallurgical purposes should not be allowed—Suggest Committee consider the 
imposing of duty on coal coked abroad and carried to Canada as coal—Suggest a duty 
be applied to anthracite screenings that enter Canada and that preference be given to 
the use of Canadian coke in the Ontario markets—Anti-dumping clause not adequate to 
assist in Nova Scotia—Letter of Fuel Commissioner, Alberta, Mr. Howard Stutchbury 
to Vice-Chairman Mr. Bury, re “Coal Sales Act” and additional duty of ten cents per 
ton on bituminous coal, considered, 268-279. 


HOTCHKISS, C. P., Executive Secretary, Dominion Fuel Board:—\What the Dominion 
Fuel Board is accomplishing—Conclusion arrived at re western indusirial coal east of 
Winnipeg—Competitive rates re American and western coal at Winnipeg, and amount 
imported at head of the lakes, 38-44—How far easterly Canadian industrial coal from 
the west could be carried—Concludes general statement, 45—Fuel Board now investi- 
gating laid-down costs of American industrial cozl in area between Montreal and 
Toronto—Consumers anxious to favour Canadian industrial coal, 46—American coal 
preferred for the production of gas—Maritime steam coal shipments to Ontario points, 
considered—Canadian Pacific Railway’s use of Canadian and American steam coal, 
46-47—Tonnage of Cape Breton coal now reaching Ottawa, 47—Canadian National 
Railways using Pictou coal for special purpose—Inverness coal, considered—How 
Maritime coal usage could be further extended westward, 48-49—Freighting charges, 
Sydney to Montreal—Harbour dues and other charges at Montreal and Toronto, 49-52— 
Instances of Norwegian boats freighting coal to head of the lakes without trans-shipment 
at Montreal, 52-53—Loading and unloading charges—Facilities, etc. 54-57—Re-called 
and further examined for Evidence,—United States Customs Regulations, Tariff Item 
1548 re foreign coal entering United States for bunkering purposes—Reciprocal arrange- 
ment regarding coal duties and how far reciprocal principle goes—Average annual 
tonnage of coal delivered to foreign-going vessels at eastern Canadian ponts; total 
Canadian, 319,080, total American, 32,920—Believes Canada Steamship Lines coal at 
Port. Colborne and Montreal with coal which has come in bond—Inland navigation 
companies can bring in American coal and use it for bunkering purposes without paying 
any duty, 317-320—Domestic coal, Coke and Coke-ovens—The Hamilton Coke-ovens 
doubling their capacity, 320-322—The Rochester (N.Y.) coking plant—Coke is a growing 
competitor as against anthracite—A ton of coke competes in efficiency with a ton of 
American anthracite—American coke coming into Ontario—The Buffalo coking plant, 
322—Explains the workings of the Draw-back on coal imported for coking—How the 
Buffalo coking plant can profitably compete in Canada with the Hamilton Coke-ovens 
—Points out some results and suggests a remedy—Montreal Gas Company use American 
coai and pay duty—What the consumers Gas Company of Toronto do, 323—Some 
assistance required to meet competition at Toronto—What the effect would be if the 
99 per cent Draw-back on American coal for coking purposes were removed—Canadian 
and American coal meet on an equal basis at Montreal but not at Toronto, 323-325— 
For testing purposes re breakage of Alberta coal at port of discharge, Toledo possesses 
the required equipment—Explains how German coal and German briquettes are handled 
for export on the Rhine, when very little breakage follows in the operation, 325— 
Explains the Dumping duty in the American and Canadian Tariff and Regulations, 327 
—Buck and Pea anthracite imported into Canada for industrial purposes pay no duty, 
329—Reads Memorandum respecting unfair competition re steam sizes American anthra- 
cite meeting native industrial coal in Ontario and Quebec markets, 329-330—Gives 
explanation of the difference of freight rates regarding North Bay, Timmins, ete. in 
Freight Rate Schedule, 330-331—The Crow’s Nest Pass situation regarding changes in 
Tariff since over 50 per cent of production is exported to United States—Toledo loading 
equipment very fast; charges are from 5 to 8 cents per ton, 331—See also at page 328 
for section 6, Customs Regulations (Canada), 1907, re Dumping, and at page 348 for 
section 316 United States Tariff Act re Dumping. See also Mr. Bury’s suggestion that 
Mr. Stutchbury be advised to go to Duluth and Toledo to examine equipments for 
loading, page 326. 
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JELLIFF, L. H. (M.P.):—Marketing problem of coal in Alberta and fuel problem in 
Ontario—Appeals for consideration to be given respecting Lethbridge coal areas should 
trial shipments to Ontario be made, 314—Chemical analysis of Lethbridge coal—Quality 
of coal of the Highwood and Cat Creek areas, considered to be exceptionally good 
coal, 315-317. (See also statement page 318 re Analysis of samples of coal of Leth- 
bridge area). 


McCOURT, E. FRED., President, Canadian Industrial Coal Co., Montreal:—lxient of 
operations as importers of Scotch anthracite—Other dealers importing—Efficiency of 
Welsh and Scotch coals as compared with American anthracite—Average freight rate— 
Cost of handling—Wastage, 58-60—Prices—Unloading, 61-62—Scotch coal at Ottawa, 
price and rate of freight Montreal-Ottawa—Freight Montreal-Toronto—Transfer cost at 
Montreal, 63-64—Unloading, transfer and shipments, Montreal to lake ports considered 
—Extent of Scotch coal output—Quantity imported and prices fo-pearl and domestic 
sizes, 65-66. sai 


McKENZIE, NORMAN, Deputy Minister of Public Works and Mines, Nova Scotia:— 
See with evidence of Hon. G. 8. Harrington, 263-279. 


MecWILLIAMS, R. H., Stone Quarry Operator, Owen Sound:—Sce with evidence of 
A. J. Creighton and R. H. McWilliams, 285-302. 


NEILL, A. W. (M.P.):—Describes mining of coal, extent of, etc., in three areas of Van- 
cquver Island—Tests of Comox coal by the British Navy—Japanese vessels also load 
same—Revenue and tonnage—Fuel oil, imported, competing with coal production— 
American fuel oil producers notified their British Columbia customers there would be 
an embargo set up after a period of three months from a certain date; what followed 
after notification—Coking-ovens, considered, 169-171—Wholesale price of coal at the 
mine—Duty on fuel oil—Certain companies depending on United States for fuel oil— 
Position re coal and oil. a unique one—Tariffs on coal really reciprocal—Export of coal 
from British Columbia to United States decreasing—Grievance re sub-Bituminous 
imported from United States as Lignite—Lignite defined—Suggests change of definition 
for Lignite, 172-175—Grievance re free duty on bunker coal, and extension of facilities 
for handling same at Vancouver Harbour with Government money—Objects to our 
money being used to stimulate trade that will surely ruin our mines—Foreign coal under 
Customs Regulations coming in as bunkering coal and paying no duty, considered, 175— 
Coal from China, Japan and San Francisco brought in as ballast—British Columbia’s 
main grievances re coal and fuel oil, summed up, 176-177—System of loading, most 
modern—Coal production costly owing to depth of mines and distance—Comox coal 
preferred on account of its steaming properties—Shipments of coal extended to Mexico, 
Chili and Peru, considered, 178-179—The Groundhog anthracite coal in northern British 
Columbia, considered, 178-180. 


PRINGLE, JAMES, Assistant General Superintendent of Transportation, Canadian 
National Railways:—See with evidence of D. Crombie, 133-146. 


RICHARDS, HON., CHARLES D., Minister of Lands and Mines, New Brunswick :-— 
Feels that the advantages which would accrue by assistance in the way of freight rates 
would more than offset the hardship which might be felt by a contribution from some 
provinces—Believes the problem now under consideration affects Canada as a whole— 
‘The endeavour to stimulate and develop our own industry is vital to the whole Dominion 
—Would suggest the name of Mr. A. D. Taylor who is familiar with technical details 
and working conditions also regarding the fuel value of Minto coal relatively to certain 
foreign coals—Extracts from official report re prices of coals, 1925—Deposit of coal, 
ample—With a large output, cost could be materially reduced—Freight rates, 200-202. 


SMART, I. V., Operating Engineer, Canadian National Railways:—See with evidence of 
D. Crombie, 133-146. 


TAIT, SIR THOMAS, President, Minto Coal Co.:—Subvention of one-half cent per ton 
of coal per mile granted by the Dominion, in 1924 in competitive localities—Maximum 
of subvention fifty cents per ton—Amount of grant used out of total sum voted—Emer- 
gency exists at present time—Maximum allowance should be inecreased—Would assist 
Alberta coal also Canadian National Railways and Maritime provinces—Immediate and 
substantial aid is necessary to keep the coal industry of the Maritime provinces alive, 


257-258. 


VAUGHAN, R. C., Vice-President and Chief Fuel Officer. Canadian National Railways: 
—Coal from Maritime provinces brought by water to Lévis from Montreal for use as 
far west as Ottawa, Brockville and Cochrane zones—Tonnage of Maritime coal used— 
Use of Canadian coal extended to Portland zone this year; have to pay duty on same, 
67-68—Consumption of American coal between Ottawa, Brockville and Cochrane westerly 
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as far as Winnipeg—Toronto and central section use American coal—Water route of 
coal from Black Rock to Midland, Depot. Harbour, Key Harbour, Port Arthur, Fort 
William and Duluth—Alberta coal from Winnipeg westerly, 69-70—Alberta Lignite uscd 
only at stations and for boilers—Bituminous for locomotives furnished by -Brazeau, 
Mountain Park via Coalspur Branch—Vancouver Island coal used as far as Kamloops— 
Prices of Alberta, American and Maritime coals compared—Western coal cannot compete 
with American‘at divisional point east of Winnipeg, 71-72—Freight rates from Lake Erie 
ports to Lake Huron and Georgian Bay ports vary—C.N.R. mines operations in United 
States discontinued due to lower cost of U.S. coal to Fort. William, 73-74—Relative values 
of coals used—Coal inspection, 75-76—Tonnage of train hauls—Modern equipment for 
loading and unloading—Surplus of box cars in the west—Movement of domestic coal 
from Alberta to eastern Canada—-Moisture in Drumheller coal—Competitive rates, 
77-78—Buying co’ at Niagara frontier—Wages, a determining factor—Production per 
man greater in st Virginia than in Canadian mines, 79-80—Greater train hauls 
considered—Dumy: rs—Movement of coal in eastern Canada, 81-83—See at pages 152- 
153, Letter and Table showing approximate annual coal consumption, and also approxi- 
mate annual coal consumption on Canadian lines only. 


WATTLES, F. M., Vice-President, Century Coal Co., Limited, Montreal:—Dxtent of 
operations—Lowest rates chargeable for unloading coal with modern machinery—Rate 
West Virginia to Hampton Roads—Type of vessel governs certain charges as between 
9 and 14 cents per ton—Freight rate from Lake Erie ports by boat to Lake Superior and 
Michigan ports—Unloading device described—Ratie charged for unloading at Port 
Arthur—Freight rate from Sandusky to Port Stanley, thence to London; Lake Erie ports 
to Midland—Estimate of cost of unloading at Toronto with modern machinery—Car 
dumper used in unloading causes less breakage—Cost of up-to-date unloading device, 
installation of, ete—Actual labour cost of operating the device—Extent of disintegra- 
tion of coal through handling would lessen value 25 cents a ton over the whole tonnage 
202-208. 


WOLYVIN, ROY M., President, British Empire Steel Corporation:—Fxtent of coal 
mining operations—Quality—Coking properties—Distribution and cost of production, 
considered—Condition of mining operations described—Percentage of coal taken out of 
mine and percentage used for pillar supports—Long hauls and long pipe lines—Possi- 
bility of maintaining uniform cost later—How present duty on coal works out—Anthra- 
cite screenings brought into Canada free of duty compete with Canada’s slack coal 
output for Canadian market—Railroads interested to some extent, but prefer to sell 
the freight and bring coal into Canada—Bunker coal admitted free of duty—Suggestions 
re legislation, considered—Coke-ovens for Nova Scotia coal, considered—Makes good 
coke; might be improved with a cmall mixture of American coal—Increase of dockage 
rentals at Montreal—Transportation—Tonnage capacity now operated in shipments— 
Rate of freight to Montreal—Transfer rate—Grain carrying ships, 100-102—With proper 
docks at Montreal coal could be moved to Toronto at rate of 40 cents per ton—Proper 
unloading equipment needed at Toronto—Sydney to Toronto freight $1.40 per net ton— 
Must have volume—Coal business is seasonal—Banking coal is expensive—Winter opera- 
tions more expensive—Greater use of coke will be gradual—Price of coke $2 to $4 per 
ton cheaper than anthracite at Montreal—States there is more value in a ton of coke 
than in a ton of anthracite, 103-104—Inducements that might lead capitalists to go into 
the coking business—Cities where coking plants could be profitably established—By- 
products in coking coal would be more profitable in cities than at Sydney—Suggests 
trans-shipment at Montreal for Ontario lake ports—Carriage expense at Sydney, 105-107 
—Cost of discharging facilities at Toronto and Montreal—Comparative wage rate of 
employees, Sydney and United States—Mining conditions, Virginia and Sydney—State- 
ment showing increase of production per shift and per man, and showing comparison 
with that of other countries. 108-109—Each time a mine is opened we are governed by 
the quality of the coal and the cheapness of it—Proportion of all coal produced in the 
east by our corporation—Tonnage of coke shipped via St. Lawrence, this year—No duty 
on coke—Could compete at Toronto with some assistance—Carriage rate of coke 
greater—Svggests a duty on coke of $1.50 per ton, 110-111—Proper place to produce 
coke—Average cost of coal at pit-mouth—Delivery price alongside docks at Montreal 
112-1183—C.P.R. do not buy Sydney coal—American coal brought to Montreal—Weighing 
method. 114-115—Bunker coal at Montreal port—Proportion of slack in mining opera- 
tions, Sydney—Iron and steel industry—High grade slack for metallurgical purposes— 
Would rather not give rentals at Montreal—Regular rate per annum 10 cents per square 
foot—Can bank 125,000 tons under arrangement with C.N.R.—Price of coal ex-dock at 
Montreal $5.50—Price screened coal ready for household use, local requirements, $6— 
Wholesa'e at Montreal, 115-117—Inveress coal, considered—Survey of gas situation in 
Ontario and Quebec—Approximate cost of a coking plant in a large city, 116-118. 

25658—25 
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INDEX OF COMMUNICATIONS CONSIDERED AND DATA SUBMITTED 
RELATING TO EVIDENCE 


BRAS d’OR COAL COMPANY, per George B. Burchell:—Statement of Operations, 
1922-1926—Shipments, 1925, 305-306. 


BRITISH EMBASSY, WASHINGTON, per External Affairs:—Telegrams re Regulations, 
foreign coal for bunkering ocean-going craft, 308, 818. 


BROWN HOISTING MACHINERY CO., CLEVELAND, by Thomas Draper:—Possi- 
bilities of their Car Dumpers for unloading coal, 214. 


BROWNLEE, J. E., Premier of Alberta. by the Chairman:—Tclegram re Prices of 
coal at pit-mouth of Alberta mines, etc., xiv. (See Minutes of proceedings of June 2I1st). 


BYRNES, P. V., Hamilton By-Preduct Coke ‘Ovens, Limited:—Letter in repuy to 
Committee’s invitation to give evidence, that building operations take up his time 
completely, 209. 


CAMSELL, CHARLES, Deputy Minister of Mines:-—Siatements submitted, namely: 

1. Semi-anthracite deposits of the Groundhog area of British Columbia, 333. 

2. Iron ore rates from Duluth, Ashland and Marquette to lower Lake Erie ports, 333. 

3. Areas in Alberta from which coal should be obtained for the domestic market of 
Ontario, 333. 

4. Depreciation in weight of some western coals when exposed to the atmosphere, 334-5. 

5. Coal areas on the west coast of Cape Breton, 336. 

6. Bills introduced in the United States Congress relating to embargo on anthracite 
coal, 337. 

7. Coal production per man per day, 338-9. 

8. Smokeless coals of West Virginia, 339. 

9. Coal mergers in United States, 341-343. 

10. Average price of Canadian coal at mines in Canada, 341. 

11. Sources of supply and distribution (chart), 350. (See also map, p. 345, showing 
coal fields in Canada and United States). 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RYS.: By R. C. Vaughan, Vice-President:—Letter and Data 
re approximate amount of coal consumed, Canadian, British and American, 152-153—By 
C. 8S. Gzowski, Chief Engineer of Construction: Statement showing Freight Operating 
results of U.S. Anthracite and Bituminous 'Coal Carriers, 1924, 154—By D. Crombie, 
Chief of Transportation: Census of box cars and cars in bad order; also statement re 
coal consumption for loaded and empty trains, Western Region, 304. 


CORNELL, F. C., Traffic Manager, Maritime Provinces Committee:—Extracts of Sir 
Sandford Fleming’s History of the Intercolonial Railway, 1876, 280. 


CREIGHTON, A. J., Coal Merchant, Qwen Sound:—Letter re Coal Situation in Gwen 
Sound district, 209. 


DRAPER MANUFACTURING CO., Petrolia, per Thomas Draper. submitted to 
Mr. Armstrong, M.P.:—Letter re Self-Unloaders in use at Port Huron, by the Lime- 
stone Transportation Company, at the New Egyptian Portland Cement Company, 
326-327. 


ELLIS, J. A., Fuel Controller for Ontario:—Data re Coal consumed in Ontario during 
the coal year, 1925-1926; also prices of Alberta coal, 236-237—Extracts from letters from 
consumers of Alberta coal, 253-255—Statement showing distribution of Alberta coal, 
and places to which Alberta coal was shipped, showing also the number of cars sent 
to each place, 255-256. 
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HARRINGTON, HON. G. S., Minister of Public Works and Mines, Nova Scotia:— 
Reads “ History of the Coal Duty” as presented by a delegation from Nova Scotia to 
the Federal government in the winter of 1924-1925, 266-267. 


HENEY & SON, (JOHN) LIMITED, OTTAWA, by W. J. Halpin:—Statement of Opera- 
tions, 1925-26, 247. 


HOTCHKISS, C. P., Executive Secretary, Dominion Fuel Board:—Respecting Cana- 
dian Customs Tariff and Regulations re Dumping Duty, 328—Memorandum to Chair- 
man of the Board, re Imports of anthracite screenings competing with native industrial 
coal, 329-330—Respecting United States Tariff Act, re Dumping Duty, 348-349. 


INTERCOLONIAL COAL MINING COMPANY, per Wm. Maxwell:—Statement of Opera- 
tions, 1925, 307. 


JELLIFF, L. H. (M.P.): —Submits copy of Analysis of Alberta ‘coal (Lethbridge area), 
318. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Port Huron, Mich., by Thomas Draper:—Letters re cost 
of unloading using Mead-Morrison unloading device with ‘a three-ton clam, 223. 


SCHUSTER COAL COMPANY, Belleville:—Letter from W. E. Schuster, President and 
General Manager, re possibility of handling Nova Scotia coal, if freighted by water— 
States that coke is a high grade domestic fuel, and in many cases is preferred to anthra- 
cite, 210. 


SOWARDS COAL COMPANY, Kingston, per John F. Sowards:—Statement of Opera- 
tions—Prices of American coal imported, also Freight rates, 210-211. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


ALBERTA’S MARKETING PROBLEM OF COAL: See Jelliff (M.P.), L. H., 314-817, 318; 
also Coote, (M.P.)., G. G., 316-317; also Telegram of Premier Brownlee of Alberta, xxiv. 


BRAS d’OR COAL COMPANY:—See Burchell, George B., 258-263, 305-306. 


BRIQUETTES AND BRIQUETTING:—Sce Dougall, James, 88; also, Craig, Hon. W., 
198-200; also, Creighton, A. J. and R. H. McWillimas, 286, 289-290. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PROBLEM OF MARKETING COAL:—Scee Neill (M.P.), A. W., 
169-180; also, Camsell, Charles; also, Dougall, James. 


BRITISH EMPIRE STEEL CORPORATION:—See Wolvin, Roy M., 100-118; also refer- 
ences to, 9, 10, 26, 28-29, 67-68, 83. 


BROWN HOIST MACHINERY—UNLOADING:—References to, in evidence, 62, 65, 213, 
214, 218. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE:—Tonnage and _ suitability of, as 
Carriers, 23, 24. 


CANADIAN IMPORT COMPANY:—Sce Aird, Harry, 16-38. 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL COAL COMPANY:—Sce McCourt, E. Fred, 58-66. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS :—Evidence respecting Coal supply, Divisional dis- 
tribution, Train hauls, ete.—See Vaughan, R. C., 67-83, 152-153; also, Crombie, David, 
133-146, 304; also, Gzowski, C. S., 188-146, 154. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY:—Evidence respecting Coal supply, Divisional distribu- 
tion, etc.—See Britt, Thomas, 83-100; also, Dougall, James, 87-92, 97-100, 128-133. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES:—Evidence respecting Transportation, Coal——See Cuitle, 
Francis Turner, 147-150, 156-168. 


CENTURY COAL COMPANY, LIMITED:—Evidence respecting Transportation, unload- 
ing operations, etc.—-See Wattles, F. M., 202-208. 


COAL:—Evidence respecting, — 

Alberta,—5, 6, 10, 15, 41, 45, 70, 71, 87. See also Buchanan, Wm., 119-127; also, Ellis, 
James A., 231-246, 253-255, 255-256. 

American steam cost of —42. 

Anthracite area in British Columbia,—2; at Banff, 3. 

Banking of—75, 76, 86. 

Blending of —7. 

Breakage in handling,—19, 25, 26, 90. 

British anthracite,—39, 59. 

British Columbia,—2, 71, 85, 90; See also Neill (M.P.), A. W. 

Bunker, and Bunkering,—See Hotchkiss, C. P.; also, Neill (M.P.), A. W. 

Canmore, 87-89. 

Car Capacity,—76, 79, 82. 

Charges for, loading of,—3, 34, 36-38, 51, 54, 73—Unloading of, 3, 17, 20-22, 26-28, 32, 
34, 36-38, 42, 51, 54-55, 59, 61, 62, 78. See also'Cuttle, Francis Turner; also Wattles, 
Me 

Delivering charges in city,—33-34. See also Buchanan, Wm. 

Deposits of, in N. America,—344. 

Distribution,—350. 

Drumheller,—4-6, 56, 71, 78, 88, 91. 

Dumping of,—42, 73, 76, 82, 90. See Draper, Thomas. 

Duiy on,—40, 42, 45, 68, 70, 74. 

Equipment for loading or unloading of,—3-4, 17-19, 22-23, 25, 28, 77, 80, 82. See 
also Draper, Thomas. 

Export of,—68. See also Neill (M.P.), A. W. 

Facilities for unloading of,—at Kingston, 18; at Toronto, 25; at Montreal, 28, 62; et 
Hamilton, 50; at Toledo and Newport News, 54. 

Friability of .—26, 65, 66, 89. 

Harbour dues on,—20, 27, 52, 55, 59. 

Import of foreign,—2, 7, 11, 39, 48, 58, 60, 62. 

Inverness,—10, 14, 48. See also Burchell, Geo. B. 

Moisture in,—5, 6, 34, 71, 98. 
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New Brunswick,—40, 67, 92. See also, Baxter, Hon. J. B. M.; also Richards, Hon. 
Charles D.; also, Tait, Sir Thomas. 

Nova Scotia,—7, 8, 10, 12-17, 29, 30, 40, 41, 47, 67-69, 71, 82, 88. See also, Douglas, Hon. 
J. C.; also, Harrington, Hon. G. 8.; also, Wolvin, Roy M. 

Pennsylvania,—deterioration of, 2. 

Pictou,—48. 

-Price of,—at Pit-mouth of mine, 6, 14, 15, 17, 42, 45, 61, 74, 91. See also telegram of 
Premier Brownlee of Alberta, xxiv. 

Production of,—1, 7, 11, 16, 45, 66, 80. See also, Wolvin, Roy M. 

Proposing embargo legislation as to shipments of, to Canada, 11. See also Hotchkiss, 


Quality of.—2, 7, 59, 62, 71. See also, Buchanan, Wm.; also, Ellis, James A.; also, 
Britt, Thomas. 

Saskatchewan Lignite,—13. 

Scotch anthracite,—23, 58, 62. 

Storing of,—34, 38, 55, 59, 73. 

Trans-shipping or re-shipping charges,—17, 20, 21, 27, 34, 50, 64. 70. 

Volume of Tonnage and despatch, a factor re cost -22, 26-29, Bo Send? oi 

Wastage of,—8, 59, 60. 

Welsh,—60, 62, 63. 


COKE AND COKING OVENS:—References to, 7, 8, 10, 13, 80, 81, 84, 320-323. See also, 
Baxter, Hon. J. B. M., 184, 185; also, Creighton, A. J. and R. H. MoWilliams, 289, 290; 
also, Douglas, Hon. J. C., 186-190; also, Draper, Thomas, 229, 230; also, Harrington, 
Hon. G. S., 277-279; also Neill (M.P.), A. W., 170-171; ‘also Wolvin, Roy M., 101, 102, 
Hi}, anal 


CONFERENCE OF PREMIERS AND DEPARTMENTAL MINISTERS:—See Baxter, 
Hon. J. B. M., Craig, Hon. W., Douglas, Hon. J. C., Ferguson, Hon. G. H., and Ric chards, 
Hon. Charles AD 181-202. See also, Harrington, Hon. G. 8., 263-279. 


DEVICES FOR LOADING OR UNLOADING, MODERN:—Sce Draper, Thomas. 


DOMINION FUEL BOARD:—See Camsell, Charles, 1-16, 309-314, 322-347, 350; also, 
Hotchkiss, C. P., 38-57, 317-331, 348. See also map and chart, showing coal deposits in 
North America—Supply, distribution and importations of coal, 344, 350. 


FUEL OIL:—See Neill (M.P.), A. W., 169-177. 


FUEL PROBLEM IN CANADA:—Evidence respecting information obtained by Dominion 
Fuel Board--—Camsell, Charles, 1-16, 309-314, 322-347; also Hotchkiss, C. P., 38-57, 317- 
331, 348; See also Conference of Premiers and Departmental Ministers. 


GAS PLANTS :—American coal preferred at, Mr. Hotchkiss, 46. See also Montreal Light, 
Heat and Power Co. 

GRAIN OR COAL CARRIERS :—Tonnage equipment and possibility of tonnage for canal 
navigation, 23-25—Norwegian Steamers, 53. 

LONDON (ONTARIO) FUEL SITUATION:—See Buchanan, Wm., 119-127. 

McMYLER TIPPLE DEVICE:—See Draper, Thomas, 217-219. 


MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN AND WINNIPEG FUEL SITUATION :—See Craig, Hon. 
W.., 197-200; also, Hotchkiss, C.P., 38-44. 


MONTREAL AND QUEBEC FUEL SITUATION :—See Aird, Harry, 16-38; also, McCourt, 
E. Fred, 58-66; also, Hotchkiss, C. P., 49-52, 323; also Wolvin, Roy M., 100- 118. 


MONTREAL LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER COMPANY:—Gas making with foreign coal, 
30-31. 


MEAD-MORRISON DEVICE AND REVOLVING DUMPER :—See Draper, Thomas, 217-219. 


NATIONAL FUEL POLICY:—Sce Douglas, Hon. J. C.; also Craig, Hon. W.; also, Harring- 
ton, Hon. G. S. 


NEW BRUNSWICK COAL SITUATION:—See Baxter, Hon. J. B. M., 181-186; also, 
Richards, Hon. Charles D., 200-202; also Tait, Sir Thomas, 257-258; also, Cornell, F. C., 
re Transportation rates, 279-284. 

NOVA SCOTIA COAL SITUATION:—See Douglas. Hon. J. C., 186-190; also, Harrington, 


Hon. G. §., 263-279; also Burchell, Geo. B., 258-263, 305-306; also, Wolvin, Roy M., 
100-118; also, Cornell, F. C., re Transportation rates, 279-284. 
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ONTARIO FUEL SITUATION :—Sce Ferguson, Hon. G. H., 190-197; also, Ellis, James A., 
231-246, 253-256; also, Creighton, A. J. and R. H. McWilliams, 285-302; also, Cuttle, 
Francis Turner, 147-150, 156-168; also, Wattles, F. M., 202-208; also Draper, ‘Thomas, 
212-230. See also, Camsell, Charles, and Hotchkiss, C. P. 


OTTAWA FUEL SITUATION:—Scee Halpin, W. J., 247-251. 
OWEN SOUND FUEL SITUATION:—Scee Creighton and R. H. McWilliams, 285-302. 


RAILWAYS :—Canadian and Foreign Coal Supply—Divisional Distribution—Transportation 
—Train Hauls—Rails and Grades,—See Canadian National Railways; also, Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR AMERICAN ANTHRACITE:—What constitutes the best substitute — 
Mr. Camsell, 12—Coke ovens suggested, Mr. Aird, 30. See Coke and Coking Ovens. 


TEN-TON CRAWLER AND TYPE P CRANE DEVICE:—Sce Draper, Thomas, 225-227. 
TORONTO FUEL SITUATION:—See Ellis, James A., 231-246. 
TRANSPORTATION CHARGES, SPECIFIC :— 


American mines to Ottawa,—32. 

Buffalo and Cleveland to Port Arthur and Fort William, 3. 

Cape Breton to Monitreal,—32-34; to Toronto, 53. 

Crow’s Nest to Winnipeg, 42. 

Duluth or Fort William to Winnipeg, 42. 

Lake Erie Ports to Port Arthur and Fort William, 73. 

Montreal to Cornwall,—17, 20; to Kingston, 18, 19; |to Ottawa, 32, 63, 248. 

Niagara to Toronto (rail), 70. 

Oswego and Fairhaven to Kingston, 21. 

Pennsylvania to Ottawa,—31, 32; to Timmins, 57. 

Pittsburg to Ottawa, 32. 

Scotland to Montreal,—59, 61. 

Sydney to Montreal,—4, 8, 9, 26, 28, 32, 49; to Toronto, 26, 27, 29. 

Sydney to Ottawa, 32. 

Swansea to Montreal, 4. 

Timmins-Montreal, 57. 

Toledo to Duluth or Fort William,—42, 54. 

West Virginia to Toledo, 42. 

Winnipeg to Fort William, 44. See also Cornell, F. C.; also Creighton, A. J.; also 
Crombie, David; also, Cuttle, Francis Turner; also, Ellis, James A., Ferguson, Hon. 
G. H.; also, Wattles, F. M.; also, Wolvin, Roy M. See also pp. 346-347. 


TRANSPORTATION, MARITIME PROVINCES, WESTWARD :—See Cornell, F. C., 279- 
284. See also, Burchell, George B.; also, Camsell, Charles; also, Douglas,!Hon. J. C.; 
also, Harrington, Hon. G. S.; also, Richards, Hon. Charles D.; also, Tait, Sir Thomas; 
also, Wolvin, Roy M. See also Railways. 
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